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LABOUR AND INCOME 


Phikp Giles and Karen Maser 


RRSPs are not always used as a source of income in retirement. 
This article examines premature RRSP withdrawals between 1993 
and 2001, looking at whether major life events such as marital 
separation, death of a spouse, or loss of a job affect this behaviour. 


The rising profile of women academics 


Deborah Sussman and Lahouaria Yssaad 


Over the past several decades, women have made significant inroads 
into many traditionally male-dominated occupations. One of these 
is university teaching. The article looks at the growth in the number 
of women teaching full time at Canadian universities between 1990- 
91 and 2002-03, examining changes in their representation by 
academic rank, tenure status, and field of instruction. 


Duration of non-standard employment 
Costa Kapsalis and Pierre Tourigny 


The economic consequences of non-standard work depend greatly 
on whether the situation is short-term or long-term. A look at the 
characteristics of three distinct groups of non-standard workers: 
the self-employed, employees with permanent part-time jobs, and 
temporary employees. | 
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Diane Galarneau 


This study looks at the wage gap between temporary and permanent 
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The labour market in 2004 


A look at trends in the labour market since 2000 with a focus on 
developments in 2004. 
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From the Managing Editor 


® Starting with this issue, Perspectives on Labour and taxes at higher rates than those with low incomes. The 
Income will publish a thematic set of indicators GST and provincial sales taxes, on the other hand, are 
highlighting income and consumption taxes paid by collected at the same rate for everyone although their 
Canadians. These will be found in the Key Labour sting is lessened by income tax rebates for low income 
and Income section. Historical perspectives on taxfilers, families. 
type of tax paid (income, GST, sales), vertical and lp 
horizontal equity of income tax, filers paying no In this first instalment, a historical perspective on 
income tax and those receiving tax credits, as well as taxfilers is presented in 15 charts. With the exception 
international comparisons of tax loads will be included. of the first chart, the period examined is 1972 to 2002. 
Various sources will be used, including the Canada The charts cover the population 15 and over, outlin- 
Revenue Agency, Statistics Canada, Department of ing the number of taxfilers and their sex, age, assessed 
Finance, OECD, and the World Bank. income, deductions and tax paid. These are then linked 
with federal and provincial government revenues, 
Income and sales taxes are the major sources of funds expenditures on goods and services, and finally the 
for both the federal and provincial governments and GDP. The last four indicators, based on macro- 
thus affect their ability to deliver public programs economic data, will also be used in international 
and services. Individuals pay taxes expecting that comparisons. 


governments will provide the appropriate public serv- 
ices. Determining the optimum level of taxation and 
mix of services is one of the basic challenges of 


Henry Pold 
governments. , 


Managing Editor 

Higher taxes mean less disposable income to save or E-mail: henry.pold@statcan.ca 
spend on private consumption. They also affect 

income distribution since Canada has a progressive 


income tax system: those with higher incomes pay 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 

upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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In this issue 


M@ Using RRSPs before 
retirement ay ey 


The practice of withdrawing money from RRSPs 
before retirement is not restricted to lower-income 
groups. Between 1993 and 2001, over 40% of 
those in the middle income deciles with RRSPs 
made withdrawals. 


Overall, less than 40% of those withdrawing money 
from an RRSP in 1993 had repaid the money by 
2001. The proportion was even lower for older 
age groups (22% for those 50 to 59). 


Close to one-fifth of withdrawers aged 50 to 59 
took out relatively large amounts ($10,000 or more) 
and were less likely to repay them. 


People whose spouse died, who lost their job 
involuntarily, or who started a new business 
withdrew substantial sums ($10,000 or more) more 
frequently. 


@ The rising profile of women 
academics <p ie 


Close to 11,000 women were full-time faculty 
members of Canadian universities in 2002-03, 
accounting for 30% of all full-time faculty—a 
notable improvement from 20% only twelve years 
earlier. 


Women strengthened their presence during the 
period in both traditional and non-traditional 
disciplines and made notable gains in tenure status 
and academic rank. 


Women’s median salaries remain below those of 
their male colleagues, although the gap generally 
narrows when rank and field of study are taken 
into account. 


@ Duration of non-standard 
employment aedp- 3! 


M@ While most working Canadians are standard 
workers, the majority of new entrants to the labour 
market, or re-entrants following a period of 
joblessness, are initially non-standard workers. 
About 60% of individuals who moved from no 
employment in 1999 into employment in either 
2000 or 2001 originally found non-standard jobs. 


M Once engaged in non-standard employment, the 
majority of workers remain in such jobs for an 
extended period of time. More than half (54%) of 
the 5.0 million people in non-standard jobs in 
1999 maintained this form of employment 
throughout the following two years. 


@ A high proportion of persons who were self- 
employed in 1999 were in the same type of work 
two years later (68% of own-account workers 
and 76% of employers). In contrast, only 31% of 
full-time and 18% of part-time temporary workers 
held the same type of job in both 1999 and 2001. 


M@ Persons in temporary full-time jobs in 1999 were 
the most likely of all types of non-standard workers 
to have found standard employment by 2001 
(39%, compared with only 7% of employers). 


M Earnings of temporary versus 
permanent employees .. p. 40 


M@ Temporary employment increased almost twice 
as rapidly as permanent employment in recent years, 
despite a period of economic growth and 
favourable employment conditions. Temporary 
jobs accounted for almost one-fifth of overall 
growth in paid employment between 1997 and 
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2003. This stood against the 12.5% of paid 
employment that temporary employment 
represented in 2003. 


Mi What’s new? ve p. 69 


@ From Statistics Canada 


The characteristics of temporary employees vary 
greatly according to the type of temporary 
employment. For example, contract workers are 
often in jobs requiring numerous skills. Seasonal 
employees are usually men and have relatively little 
education. Casual employees are largely women 
and often work part time. Workers obtaining jobs 
through an employment agency are sometimes 


highly educated but hold jobs requiring few skills. 


In 2003, temporary workers earned 16% less per 
hour than their permanent counterparts ($16.69 
versus $19.98). From 1997 to 2003, the gap varied 
between -16% and -19%. 


Of the four types of temporary workers, contract 
employees showed the smallest gap; they earned 
8% less than their permanent counterparts in 2003. 
Seasonal employees, casual employees and others, 
and those using employment agencies earned 28%, 
24% and 40% less respectively. 


The gaps largely persist even when number of 
hours worked and family situation are taken into 
account. In general, hours worked widens the gap 
since temporary employees work less hours per 
week. Spousal earnings reduces it, given the more 
significant contribution of spousal earnings for 
temporary workers. 


Income inequality in Canada from an international 
perspective 


Are good jobs disappearing in Canada? 


Measurement issues in comparing Canadian and U.S. 
productivity 


Productivity and the output gap between Canada and 
the U.S. 


Tourism employment in rural Canada 
Rural-urban income gap 


Employer pension plans (trusteed pension funds) 


From other organizations 

Women contract academics 

Self-enforcing labour contracts 

Work and earnings 

Working hours of the world unite? 

Welfare dependence and education 

When financial work incentives pay for themselves 


Tax treatment of private pension savings in OKCD 
countries 
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Using RRSPs 


before retirement 


Philip Giles and Karen Maser 


ike many other countries, Canada has a 

government incentive to encourage personal 

saving for retirement. Most Canadians are aware 
of the benefits of RRSPs (registered retired savings 
plans), both the immediate tax advantage and the tax- 
sheltered compounding of capital. However, not 
everyone is in a position to save in this manner, nor is 
the money saved always used as a source of income in 
retirement. Despite the consequences of withdrawing 
money from RRSPs (savings are reduced and tax must 
be paid), many people do just that. This article uses 
two different sources to examine premature RRSP 
withdrawals’ between 1993 and 2001, looking at 
whether major life events such as a marital separation, 
death of a spouse, or loss of a job affect this behav- 
iour (see Data sources and definitions). 


RRSPs constitute an essential component of Canada’s 
retirement income system, especially for those whose 
income from government-sponsored retirement pro- 
grams alone will make it difficult for them to maintain 
the same standard of living (see Canada’s retirement 
income system). Understanding who uses RRSPs, and 
who needs or opts to withdraw funds from them, can 
help identify those who may not be financially pre- 
pared for retirement. 


Many withdraw funds from RRSPs 


Close to two-thirds of taxfilers aged 20 to 59 as of the 
end of 1992 contributed to an RRSP at least once 
between 1993 and 2001. However, during this same 
period, over one-quarter made at least one withdrawal 
(Table 1). Taking those withdrawing as a percentage 
of those known to have invested in an RRSP (because 
they made a contribution or a withdrawal over this 
period), the withdrawal rate jumps to 39%.’ 


The authors are with the Income Statistics Division. Philip Giles 
can be reached at (613) 951-2891 or philip,gile(@statcan.ca, and 
Karen Maser at (613) 951-0793 or karen.maser@statcan.ca. 


Decidedly, income is a factor. Just 9% of taxfilers in 
the lowest income decile withdrew money over the 
period. This increased to just over 30% in each of the 
6" to 9™ income deciles. Not surprisingly, lower- 
income people are also much less likely to contribute 
to an RRSP. As a percentage of those known to have 
an RRSP, three-quarters in the lowest decile, and over 
half in the second lowest, withdrew money. Not only 
are lower-income people less likely or able to save, 
they are much more likely to make withdrawals. 


For many in the lowest income deciles, income from 
the Old Age Security/Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment, and the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans will 
more than replace pre-retirement earnings (see Earn- 
ings replaced by OAS/GIS and C/OPP). Hence, addi- 
tional income from RRSPs may not be required to 
maintain their standard of living. Since this is unlikely 


Table 1: Taxfilers making RRSP contributions 
or withdrawals in at least one year 


Withdrawers 


RRSP 
Contributors Taxfilers holders* 

Income decile % 
Total 64.7 26.4 38.9 
Lowest 4.3 9.0 TOEl 
Second 14.8 24 56.5 
Third PAS off ys 48.5 
Fourth 44.1 21.6 44.3 
Fifth 60.8 PATE Xe} 43.2 
Sixth Tala} 31.6 42.3 
Seventh TASIVE 34.2 41.6 
Eight 85.7 35-6 38.6 
Ninth 90.1 Sid 34.1 
Highest 94.9 Paes PASS! 


Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file, 1993-2001 
* Contributed or withdrew from 1993 to 2001. 
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Using RRSPs before retirement 


Data sources and definitions 


~The Pension Adjustment/Registered Retirement Savings 
Plans (PA/RRSP) file was created by Statistics Canada from 
information provided by the Canada Revenue Agency. This lon- 
gitudinal file contains basic demographic information for every 
taxfiler, as well as information about their participation in reg- 
istered pension plans (RPPs) and RRSPs (contributions and 
withdrawals for RRSPs). The file is the only source of longitu- 
dinal information on savings for retirement through these two 
programs. This analysis looked at the years 1993 to 2001. 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) is a 
longitudinal household survey designed to capture changes 
over time in the economic well-being of individuals and families. 
Individuals are interviewed annually for six years to collect 
information about their labour market experiences, income, 
and family circumstances. The first reference year was 1993. 
A second panel of respondents was introduced for 1996, 
halfway through the life span of the first. When the first panel 
ended, a third one began for the reference year 1999. This 
pattern of rotating, overlapping panels will continue, with a 
new panel every three years. Each panel comprises approxi- 
mately 15,000 households, for a total of about 31,000 adults 
aged 16 and over. 


Who is included? 

This analysis focused on the population 20 to 59 years of age— 
those most likely to be receiving employment income and there- 
fore eligible to contribute to RRSPs. Many under 20 were still 
in school and many over 59 already retired. Including these 
ages could distort the data. (Information from SLID for the year 
2001 indicates that only about one-third of those 16 to 19, and 
13% of those over 59, reported their major activity as ‘work- 
ing’ or ‘looking for work.’) A further refinement excluded any- 
one with pension income (OAS/GIS, C/QPP, RRSP or RPP). 
An income tax return (T1) needed to have been filed in 1993 
and 2001 but could have been missing in some of the inter- 
vening years. If so, income and RRSP contributions or with- 
drawals were assumed to be zero. 


For tables covering the entire periods, age was determined 
as of the end of 1992. For those tables with information for 
each year, age was determined as of the end of the year 
in question. 


Because SLID excludes the territories, these were also 


excluded from the PA/RRSP file. 


Life events 


Data for all seven possible three-year periods between 1993 
and 2001 were used (starting with 1993 to 1995 and end- 
ing with 1999 to 2001). The results for the seven periods were 
then aggregated. 


The population at risk was identified according to the situ- 
ation at the end of the first year of the three-year period. 
In defining this population, it would have been desirable to 
include the criterion that the person had money in an RRSP 
account, but this information was not collected. 


For purposes of this analysis, the life event would have 
occurred in the second year of the period, and the RRSP 
withdrawal would have taken place during one of the last two 
years. 


The analysis focused only on major income earners (MIE) of 
economic families at the end of the first year, and their 
spouses or common-law partners. RRSP withdrawals, if any, 
were for the individual—in this case either the MIE or the 
spouse. Further analysis could be done to take into account 
RRSP withdrawals by either the MIE or the spouse follow- 
ing these life events. 


SPRING 2005 


Separation or divorce 
Population at risk: Persons living with a spouse; the analysis 
was done separately for the MIE and the spouse of the MIE. 


Definition of event: Couple were living together at the end 
of the first year but not at the end of the second year. 


Death of a spouse 
Population at risk: Persons living with a spouse; the analysis 
was done separately for the MIE and the spouse of the MIE. 


Definition of event: Couple were living together at the end 
of the first year, but one of them died during the second year. 


Involuntary job loss 

Population at risk: Persons with a job; the analysis was done 
separately for the MIE (with or without a spouse) and any 
spouse of the MIE. 


Definition of event: Person had a job at the end of the first 
year but lost their job involuntary (i.e., did not quit) during 
the second year. The job lost was the person’s main job. 


Returning to school full time 

Population at risk: Persons who were not full-time students; 
the analysis was done separately for the MIE (with or with- 
out a spouse) and any spouse of the MIE. 


Definition of event: Person was not a full-time student during 
the first year but became one during the second year. 


RRSP withdrawal: The use of RRSP funds as part of the 
Lifelong Learning Plan (LLP) was excluded since this is a 
feature of the RRSP program. The LLP allows RRSP with- 
drawals of up to $20,000 to finance training or education. 
No tax penalty is incurred as long as the money is repaid 
within a prescribed period. 


Buying a house 

Population at risk: Persons who did not own their dwelling; 
the analysis was restricted to MIEs, since the spouse would 
have experienced the same life event. 


Definition of event: Residence was not owned at the end 
of the first year but was owned at the end of the second year. 


RRSP withdrawal: The use of RRSP funds as part of the 
Home Buyers Plan (HBP) was excluded since this is a fea- 
ture of the RRSP program. The HBP plan allows first-time 
home buyers to withdraw up to $20,000 from their RRSP with 
no tax penalty for the purchase of a home as long as they 
repay their RRSP within a prescribed period. 


Birth of a child 

Population at risk: Persons living with a spouse; the analysis 
was restricted to MIEs, since the spouse would have expe- 
rienced the same life event. 


Definition of event: 
the second year. 


Couple had or adopted a child during 


Starting a business 

Population at risk: No extra restrictions were placed on this 
population; the analysis was for MIEs only, since in many 
situations the spouse would have experienced the same life 
event. 


Definition of event: Person started a self-employed job during 
the second year. 
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to be the case for those in the higher income deciles, 
the implications of taking money out of an RRSP may 
be greater. However, although the percentage of RRSP 
holders who withdrew money declines somewhat as 
income increases, even in the seventh income decile 
over 40% made a withdrawal at least once between 


1993 and 2001. 


Many withdraw more than once 


The PA/RRSP file shows not only whether a with- 
drawal was made but also whether it occurred more 
than once. Indeed, almost half (48%) of those 
withdrawing money did so in more than one year, 
while a quarter removed funds in at least three of the 
nine years (Chart A). These people may have had 
unexpected expenses, or they may not have viewed 
their RRSP as a means of long-term savings, using it 
instead to reduce current taxes or set aside money for 
periods of lower income (LeBlanc 2002). The self- 
employed are particularly subject to income volatility 
and may be more likely to use RRSPs in this way 
(Palameta 2003). Unfortunately, the PA/RRSP file can- 
not identify the self-employed or the reason for the 
withdrawal. 


The use of RRSPs to smooth income is clear: People 
who frequently withdraw money still make contribu- 
tions—even more often than others. Over half of those 
who made three or more withdrawals contributed in 
at least five of the nine years. A much lower propor- 
tion (38%) of all taxfilers contributed that frequently 
(able-2), 


Using RRSPs before retirement 


Chart A: Almost half of those withdrawing from 
RRSPs between 1993 and 2001 did so in more 
than one year. 


1 2 3 to 4 


5 or more 


Years with withdrawals 


Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file 


Are withdrawals repaid? 


Do frequent withdrawers contribute more often in an 
attempt to pay back the money they have withdrawn? 
This is difficult to determine since reasons for contrib- 
uting or withdrawing are not available. However, it is 
possible with the PA/RRSP file to see whether, in the 
time frame of this study, people returned the amounts 
they withdrew by making subsequent contributions. 
All contributions and withdrawals were converted to 
2001 dollars, since simply returning the exact dollar 
amount of the withdrawal would not be enough 
to account for the return the amount would have 


Table 2: Pattern of RRSP withdrawals and contributions 


Years of contribution 


Total Zero 

‘000 % 000 % ‘000 

Years of 
withdrawal 11,414 100 4,029 35 920 
None 8,401 IOP 3,672 44 562 
One Wes oP 100 230 15 220 
Two 694 100 66 10 75 
Three or more UDI 100 60 8 64 


Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file, 1993-2001 


One Two 3 or4 5 or more 
% ‘000 % 000 % ‘000 % 
8 756 7 4,329 12 4,381 38 
7 430 iS; 742 S) 2,996 36 
14 176 414) 283 18 653 42 
11 83 12 149 a 322 46 
8 68 9 18) Z| 410 54 
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earned had it remained in the RRSP. Repaying amounts 
withdrawn places an individual in a different situation 
from someone not making a withdrawal: The latter 
could continue to make further contributions and 
accrue earnings on them. 


Although many of those withdrawing money from an 
RRSP make subsequent contributions, it can take years 
to repay the withdrawal. Three years after withdraw- 
ing from their RRSP, just one-quarter had repaid the 
amount. This increased to about one-third after five 
years, but was still under 40% by the end of the study 
period (Chart B). 


Chart B: Even eight years after a withdrawal, 
less than 40% had repaid their RRSP. 
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50 


40 


30 
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Years after withdrawals 


Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file 
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Those who were older (50 to 59) when they made 
their first withdrawal in 1993 were least likely to have 
returned the money eight years later. (Chart C). By 
2001, just 22% were back to the situation they had 
been in prior to the withdrawal in 1993, not taking 
into account any additional contributions that could 
have been made, along with accrued earnings. For 
older individuals, this could have serious implications 
in terms of the amount of income they can generate 
from their RRSP. 


All ages equally likely to make withdrawals 


Even though older people are closer to retirement, 
they are just as likely to take money out of their RRSPs. 
Approximately one-quarter of those in all age groups, 
from 20 through to 59 as of the end of 1992, made a 
withdrawal between 1993 and 2001. In fact, older 
withdrawers were somewhat more likely to make 
multiple withdrawals, although the difference is not 


Chart C: Only 22% of those 50 to 59 making a 
withdrawal in 1993 had repaid it by 2001. 
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Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file 
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pronounced. Close to 29% of withdrawers aged 50 
to 59 made at least three withdrawals, compared with 
Zovorot those 20 to. 29. (Tables): 


Withdrawers up sharply over the period 


Although the proportion of taxfilers taking money out 
of their RRSP in 2001 may not appear to be large at 
6.7%, it was almost double the 3.8% in 1993. In com- 
parison, the proportion contributing to RRSPs rose 
only 18.4% over the period (Table 4). In 2001, just 
over one million withdrew money and 5.7 million 
contributed. 


While the number of people withdrawing increased, the 
median withdrawal amount fell significantly—over 46%.4 
The median withdrawal in 2001 was $1,600. In com- 
parison, the median contribution increased 11% to $2,600. 


Table 3: RRSP withdrawals by age* 


All 
ages 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 


Taxfilers (%) 


Withdrawals 26.4 26.3 Dias PID AG 23.8 
One NS 14.4 14.0 12a7 11.6 
Two 6.1 5.9 6.2 6.2 5.4 
Three or more 6.6 6.0 le (7 6.8 
Withdrawals ithdrawers (%) 

One 51.8 54.8 Sale. 49.5 48.8 
Two P23}(0) PPPS 22.8 24.1 PET 
Three or more PAS 22.7 26.0 PSG 28.5 


Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file, 1993-2001 
* As of the end of 1992. 
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Table 4: RRSP withdrawers and contributors 


Taxfilers 

000 % 
1993 
Withdrew TA) 3.8 
Contributed 4,509 30.4 
1994 
Withdrew 620 ah) 
Contributed 4,739 Silke 
1995 
Withdrew 743 4.8 
Contributed 5,182 33.8 
1996 
Withdrew 805 ay? 
Contributed 5,477 35:4 
1997 
Withdrew 863 55 
Contributed 5,623 36.0 
1998 
Withdrew 929 5.9 
Contributed 5,627 ODur 
1999 
Withdrew 939 6.1 
Contributed 5,645 36.6 
2000 
Withdrew 1,067 6.6 
Contributed 5,800 35.9 
2001 
Withdrew 1,049 6.7 
Contributed 5657 36.0 

% 

Change 1993-2001 
Withdrew 84.0 76.3 


Contributed 255) 18.4 


Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file, 1993-2001 
A RST CR I FT LN TS 


These trends varied greatly by age (Chart D). Those 
50 to 59 experienced a more modest decline in the 
median withdrawal amount (-19%), together with the 
biggest jump in the number of persons withdrawing. 
As a result, the total amount withdrawn by people in 
this age group increased 83%. This is consistent with 
the results of an earlier study, which looked at the 
period from 1991 to 1994 (Frenken 1996). In con- 
trast, the increase in the amount withdrawn by younger 
age groups was much smaller (Chart E). This was due 
to both a more modest increase in the number with- 
drawing and a much larger drop in the median with- 
drawal. This was most pronounced for those 30 to 
39; their median withdrawal was down 57%. 


Using RRSPs before retirement 


Chart D: Number withdrawing from RRSP up, 
but median withdrawal down. 


% change 1993-2001 
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90 
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Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file 


Younger individuals withdraw smaller amounts 


Amounts withdrawn shed some light on the reasons 
for differences between age groups. Although more 
younger people have been withdrawing funds from 
their RRSP, they tend to withdraw much smaller sums 
than in the early 1990s. This is most striking for those 
30 to 39: In 1993, just 8% took less than $500 out 
of their RRSP, compared with just over 30% in 2001 
(Table 5). Although less pronounced, the same trend 
can be seen for those 20 to 29. Perhaps younger age 
eroups are perceiving saving for retirement as impor- 
tant and attempting to minimize the amounts they 
remove. Certainly, earlier studies have shown that 
more young people are investing in RRSPs (Aldridge 
1997) and that, income and other variables held 


Chart E: Increase in total withdrawn from 
RRSPs much greater for those 50 to 59. 
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Canada’s retirement income system 


_Old Age Security (OAS) guarantees a minimum income 
to all persons 65 or older who meet prescribed residency 
requirements, regardless of work history. The benefit is 

| gradually reduced if net income exceeds a certain amount 

(about $55,300 in 2001) and eliminated altogether when 

| income reaches about $90,000. Additional benefits are pro- 

| vided to low-income seniors through the Guaranteed 

Income Supplement (GIS) and the Allowance. The latter 
is paid to spouses/partners (aged 60 to 64) of OAS pen- 

sioners. Benefits are paid from the federal government’s 

consolidated revenue fund; specific contributions to this 
program are not required. 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP) are 
intended to replace a portion of employment earnings. The 
plans cover almost all workers and are compulsory for 
those 18 and over. Both employers and employees con- 
| tribute (the self-employed pay both shares), providing a 
| benefit equal to about 25% of the average wage (as 
measured by Statistics Canada’s Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours), up to a specified maximum. This 
benefit is paid at 65, although individuals can opt to receive 
it as early as 60 (reduced) or as late as 70 (augmented). 


OAS/GIS and C/QPP are designed to provide a basic 
income for seniors. As of January 2001, a single person 
| 65 or older with no other income received an annual OAS/ 
GIS benefit of about $11,330; if the person was also 
receiving C/QPP, this increased to just under $16,000. 


In 2001, the median earnings of individuals heading into 
retirement (aged 45 to 54) were $30,842; OAS/GIS and 
_ C/QPP would have replaced about 50%. (This calculation 
| was done assuming people had contributed to the C/QPP 
for the maximum required years and therefore likely 
inflates the replacement rate.) For couples with at least 


C/QPP — age 65 

OAS 

GIS — single person 

GIS — spouse of OAS pensioner 

OAS + GIS — single person, no other income 

OAS + GIS — couple, both receiving GIS, no other income 


Maximum monthly and annual benefits from OAS/GIS and C/QPP for persons 65 or older, January 2001 


OAS + C/QPP + GIS, reduced — single person, no other income 
OAS + C/QPP — couple, both receiving maximum C/QPP, income too high for GIS, no other income 


Note: OAS/GIS annual amounts assumes that the monthly rate in effect in January applies for the entire year. 


one partner aged 45 to 54, median earnings in 2001 were 
$64,962. These two programs would replace just over 40% | 
of those earnings. 


The percentage of earnings required to maintain a simi- 
lar standard of living in retirement depends on a number | 
of factors and can vary considerably, depending on the | 
circumstances of the individual or couple. Financial plan- 
ners often use 70% as a rule of thumb (HRDC 2001), | 
although this has been the subject of much debate. The 
income provided by OAS/GIS and C/QPP would give many 
an income replacement rate far below this percentage. This | 
increases the importance of the third component of the 
retirement income system: 


Employer pensions and personal savings: Employer- 
sponsored registered pension plans (RPPs) are commonly | 
used by employers to provide their employees with an 
income in retirement. However, employers are not obligated | 
to provide a plan, and only about a third of employees | 
belong to one. Benefits vary widely. Contributions are made 
by the employers and, if the plan is contributory, by the 
employees as well. 


Employees who do not belong to RPPs and the self- | 
employed must save for retirement on their own if they wish 
to supplement income from OAS/GIS and C/QPP. Regis- 
tered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) provide one | 
means to do this. To encourage saving, no tax is paid on 
either the amount contributed (to a prescribed maximum) 
or on the investment return on these funds. However, tax | 
is paid when funds are withdrawn. 


RRSPs, therefore, are a critical component of the retire- | 
ment income system. Withdrawing money from them has 
consequences: Tax is immediately payable and retirement | 
savings are diminished. | 


Monthly Annual 
$ 

WIS 9,300 
431 By As 
Sis 6,152 
334 4,007 
11,328 

18,367 

15,978 

28,953 


constant, they are more likely than older people to con- 
tribute to them (Palameta 2003). Another factor could 
be the stronger economy at the end of the decade, 
which may have reduced the need to use savings from 


RRSPs. 


That older individuals more commonly withdraw 
larger amounts may not seem surprising, given they 
would have accumulated more in their RRSP. What is 


striking for those 50 to 59 is the amounts being with- 
drawn. In 2001, close to one-third of withdrawers 
removed at least $6,000—this at a time in their lives 
when returning money to an RRSP could prove quite 
difficult and, as shown, is not likely to happen. 
This age group represented 20% of all those with- 
drawing money in 2001, up slightly from 17% in 1993. 
What would make people take this action at this stage 
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Table 5: RRSP withdrawals, by age* 


Allages 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 
% of withdrawers 

1993 
Less than $500 8.2 16.2 8.4 6.1 4.7 
$500 to $999 9.4 17.6 10.0 6.6 6.1 
$1,000 to $1,999 19.1 2Gmae 21.0) UtG.2)” 13.0 
$2,000 to $2,999 14.2 14.4 16.08 MA 25: 1415.5 
$3,000 to $3,999 10.0 8:5. 10.6) aH 10.0 
$4,000 to $4,999 7.0 5.3 Tie 7.4 7.4 
$5,000 to $5,999 7.5 3.8 6.8 8.7 9.8 
$6,000 to $9,999 10.9 Some 10.25 12.6% «14:3 
$10,000 or more 13.8 2.5 GB PaO) W247 
1997 
Less than $500 15.5 BIS 19-7. 115 7.4 
$500 to $999 442 17.4 A257 9.1 Ts 
$1,000 to $1,999 18.8 PAPA O5 6 4.7 3°)" 16:3 
$2,000 to $2,999 11.8 Aes A261 WALA ak AA 
$3,000 to $3,999 B.D 6.6 8.0 8.9 8.8 
$4,000 to $4,999 5.9 Buy, 5.5 6.2 77 
$5,000 to $5,999 6.4 3.3 5.6 7.6 8.4 
$6,000 to $9,999 9.7 4.2 Ses dab. poe: 
$10,000 or more 12.4 2.5 8.6 16.5 19.8 
2001 
Less than $500 22:7, Ave wel 30.2) = “18-9411 
$500 to $999 13.4 20.8 15e7 Paice 8.0 
$1,000 to $1,999 17.9 24-2... 184 1s er 
$2,000 to $2,999 9.7 10.6 8.9 10.0 10.2 
$3,000 to $3,999 6.6 5.2 5.7 rae: 8.2 
$4,000 to $4,999 6.0 Sid 5.1 6.6 7.6 
$5,000 to $5,999 47 2.0 4.4 4.9 6.9 
$6,000 to $9,999 8.5 3.9 6.4 99 12.9 
$10,000 or more 10.4 1h} 5.9 oso 19.0 


Source: Canada Revenue Agency, PA/RRSP file 
* As of the end of 1992 


Earnings replaced by OAS/GIS and C/QPP* 


OAS GIS 

Earnings of individual 
prior to retirement 

$0 5,176.32 6,151.80 
$5,000 5,176.32 5,526.80 
$10,000 5176.32 4,901.80 
$15,000 5,176.32 4,276.80 
$20,000 5,176.32 3,651.80 
$25,000 5,176.32 3,026.80 
$30,000 5,176.32 2,401.80 
$35,000 5,176.32 1,776.80 
$40,000 5,176.32 1,501.80 
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of their life? The Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics provides information on changes to indi- 
vidual and family circumstances that could precipitate 
the removal of money from an RRSP. 


Life events linked to withdrawals 


Major life events often have financial implications, and 
RRSP withdrawals may be a source of needed cash. 
Seven life events were identified. The basic approach 
was to examine persons aged 20 to 59 who experi- 
enced an event and then determine the proportion 
making a withdrawal in either the same or following 
year. This proportion was then compared with the ‘at 
risk’ population. It is not possible to conclude that the 
RRSP withdrawal was caused by the life event, only 
that it happened around the same time. 


This analysis looked both at whether the life event was 
more likely to result in an RRSP withdrawal (Table 6) 
and, if a withdrawal was made, whether it was more 
likely to be large ($10,000 or over). 


Results suggest that certain life events are linked to the 
need for additional funds, and for some people funds 
appear to have come from their RRSPs. It is worth 
looking briefly at the results for each of the defined 
events. 


Death of a spouse: The death of a spouse had the 
ereatest effect on RRSP withdrawals; those who lost a 
spouse were much more likely to withdraw funds. 
And, among persons making a withdrawal, those 
whose spouse had died withdrew large amounts 
($10,000 or more) more frequently than those whose 
spouse was still alive. The death of a spouse is a unique 


* For unattached individuals at 65 years old, based on rates as of January 1, 2007. 
Note: OAS assumes residency requirements met, C/QPP assumes contributions made for maximum required period. 


Total income Employment | 
from OAS/GIS income replaced by | 
C/QPP and C/QPP OAS/GIS and C/QPP 
$ % 

a 11,328.12 el 
1,250.00 (LCE 239 | 
2,500.00 42,578.12 126 
3,750.00 13, 209%12 88 
5,000.00 13,828.12 OF 2 
6,250.00 14,453.12 58 || 
7,500.00 15,078.12 50 
8,750.00 Toho sli2 45 
9,300.00 15,978.12 40 | 
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Table 6: Population at risk with RRSP withdrawals 


Made RRSP Withdrew 
withdrawal $10,000 + 
Life event Life event 
Yes No Yes No 
Life event % 
Separation or divorce — MIE 11.9 9.9 16.0 19.1 
Separation or divorce — spouse of MIE ).0/ (once) 12.0 16.1 
Death of spouse — MIE Sillez 10.0 (1). 18.8 
Death of spouse — spouse of MIE 28.3 SES 81.4 7A 
Involuntary job loss — MIE 10.9 Ong, 29.9 14.5 
Involuntary job loss — spouse of MIE 9.5 9.0 20.7 15.8 
Return to school full time — MIE 10.0 OFS 16.4 WA 
Return to school full time — spouse of MIE 10.9 8.3 8.8 16.2 
Buying a house — MIE 8.4 7.0 16.3 11.9 
Birth of a child — MIE 12.9 9.8 8.1 19.7 
Starting a business — MIE AMS 9.1 27.8 15.6 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-2001 
Note: Spouse includes common-law partner. 
MIE = major income earner. 


event in that it is generally unexpected and may often occur before ad- 
equate financial planning has taken place. In such a situation, RRSPs could 
provide a needed or useful source of funds. 


Separation or divorce: Although the proportion making RRSP withdraw- 
als was higher for separated or divorced individuals, the difference from 
those at risk was smaller than for most of the other life events. 


Involuntary job loss, starting a business: Involuntary job loss did not 
have an appreciable effect on the likelihood of making an RRSP with- 
drawal, while starting a business was somewhat of a factor. However, for 
those withdrawing money, both events were more frequently associated 
with large withdrawals. 


Birth of a child: This event had little effect on the proportion of people 
making an RRSP withdrawal. Interestingly, the proportion of withdrawers 
taking out large sums was considerably lower than for those without a 
new baby. Those having children are generally younger, and this age group 
is much less likely to make large RRSP withdrawals. 


Buying a house: Although this event had only a slight effect on the likeli- 
hood of withdrawing from an RRSP, those who did tended to withdraw 
larger amounts. Withdrawals under the Home Buyers Plan (HBP) were 
excluded. The HBP allows people to withdraw up to $20,000 with no tax 
penalty to purchase a home, as long as they return the money to their 
RRSP within a prescribed period. However, the HBP applies only to first- 
time home buyers. These larger amounts may have been withdrawn by 
people who did not qualify for the HBP or who required amounts above 
the prescribed limit. 


Returning to school full time: 
For the major income earner, this 
event had little effect on RRSP with- 
drawal behaviour, except if a spouse 
was returning to school. Student loans 
are the more common method of 
financing this activity, making it 
somewhat more difficult to interpret 
these findings. Withdrawals under the 
Lifelong Learning Plan were not con- 
sidered here, although this program 
would have had little effect on the 
analysis since it came into effect only 


iI), 


Summary 


Although RRSPs are commonly 
used to accumulate retirement sav- 
ings, many people take money out 
before retirement. The practice is 
not restricted to lower-income 
groups: Over 40% of those in the 
middle income deciles known to 
have RRSPs made withdrawals 
between 1993 and 2001. 


Approximately one-quarter of 
taxfilers in all age groups made 
withdrawals. 


The likelihood of returning with- 
drawals to an RRSP is not high. 
Overall, less than 40% of those 
who made a withdrawal in 1993 
had repaid the money by 2001. 
The proportion was even lower 
for the older age groups (22% for 
those 50 to 59). 


From 1993 to 2001, the number of 
people making withdrawals 
increased substantially (84%). How- 
ever, the median withdrawal 
decreased markedly (-46%), largely 
because- of the much smaller 
amounts being withdrawn, particu- 
larly by those aged 20 to 39. 


Close to one-fifth of those 50 to 
59 who withdrew funds from their 
RRSPs took out relatively large 
amounts ($10,000 or more). This 
age group was also less likely to 
repay these withdrawals. 
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Several life events were associated with an increase in 
the likelihood of withdrawing money from an RRSP. 
People who lost a spouse made a withdrawal more 
frequently, and a large one, and people who involun- 
tarily lost their job or started a new business more fre- 
quently withdrew substantial sums ($10,000 or more). 


@ Notes 


1 Other than through the Home Buyers Plan (HBP) or the 
Lifelong Learning Plan (LLP). The withdrawals referred to 
here are those on which tax is payable in the year the 
withdrawal is made. This would include defaults on repay- 
ments to the HBP and LLP. 


2 This would exclude those who had an RRSP but did not 
contribute or withdraw money from it between 1993 and 
2001. 


3 This is assuming they had the available means and RRSP 
room. (RRSP room is the maximum RRSP contribution that 
can be deducted from income for income tax purposes.) For 
2001, up to 18% of the previous year’s earned income, to a 
maximum of $13,500, could be contributed, less an adjust- 
ment for those belonging to an registered pension plan. 
Unused room from previous years can be added to this 
amount. 


4 Median withdrawals are stated in 2001 dollars. 


Ate you moving? 
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The rising profile of 


women academics 


Deborah Sussman and Lahouaria Y ssaad 


ver the past several decades, Canadian 
() women have made significant inroads into 
many traditionally male-dominated occupa- 
tions. Increased labour force participation and higher 
levels of education have led to women’s growing pres- 


ence in a wide range of occupations (Hughes 1990, 
1995). One of these is full-time university teaching. ! 


Women’s representation in university faculties resonates 
on several levels. For one thing, women on staff pro- 
vide positive role models for the growing number of 
female students entering university and on the verge 
of a career. Having women in prominent academic 
positions can encourage female students to consider a 
career in academia or other similarly well-paid, high- 
status, male-dominated fields. And while one does not 
have to be a woman to be supportive of female stu- 
dents, some have suggested that women make their 
classrooms more inclusive by using teaching styles and 
examples that are friendlier to their female audience. 
Finally, at a time when universities are increasingly 
expected not only to deliver high quality education, 
but also to contribute to the economic and social 
well-being of their local communi- 
ties, equity concerns may prompt 
employers. tovensure that. their 
workforces reflect the qualified 
candidates available.’ 


academic years 1960-61 and 1989-90, the number of 
women teaching full time at Canadian universities rose 
tenfold, almost doubling their share of full-time fac- 
ulty from 11% to 20% (Lee 1993). Since this time, the 
number has continued to grow, increasing by over 
50% between 1990-91 and 2002-03—more than dou- 
ble the growth in women’s full-time employment in 
general. By contrast, during the same period, their male 
counterparts declined by 14% (Chart A), while overall 
full-time university staff returned to its 1990-91 level. 
This reduction for men combined with the growth 
for women served to increase women’s share of full- 
time university teaching staff to 30% in 2002-03. 


However, women’s representation at the university 
level has not been uniform at all ranks of academic 
appointment and across all fields of instruction 
(Lee 1993). This article looks at the growth in the 
number of women teaching full time at universities 
between 1990-91 and 2002-03, examining changes in 
their representation by academic rank, tenure, and field 
of instruction (see Data source and definitions).* Academic 
credentials, age structure, and earnings are also 


Chart A: Women have made impressive gains as full-time faculty since 
the early 1990s. 


The imbalance in representation at PES TSE 


the university level appears to be 160 
decreasing as more and more 
women pursue educational paths 140 


that could lead to university-level 


positions. Indeed, between the 5 
12 
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Source: University and College Academic Staff System 
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Data source and definitions 


The University and College Academic Staff System is an 
administrative database, which provides annual informa- 
tion on the number and characteristics of all full-time teach- 
ing staff in degree-granting institutions in Canada. It 
contains demographic, education program, and salary 
information. 


The analysis covers all full-time teaching staff employed 
in public or private degree-granting institutions as of 
October 1 of the 1990-91 to 2002-03 academic years. 
These include universities, colleges affiliated with univer- 
sities (for example, Renison College, affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo), and specialized colleges (for example, 
Nova Scotia College of Art and Design, Royal Military 
College, or Saint Augustine’s Seminary). Teaching staff in 
community colleges or trade and vocational schools are 
excluded. 


Teaching staff are referred to as university staff, and the 
institutions themselves are described as universities. 
Included are senior academic staff (for example, deans, 
chairpersons, directors), academic staff in teaching hos- 
pitals, visiting academic staff, and full-time research staff 
who have an academic rank and salary scale similar to 
teaching staff. Academic staff on sabbatical or maternity 
leave are also included. 


Excluded are administrators solely responsible for admin- 
istration (for example, president, vice-president, registrar, 
comptroller), administrative assistants, librarians, non-aca- 
demic support staff, markers, demonstrators, lab assist- 
ants, graduate teaching assistants, postdoctoral fellows, 
and academic staff who have been hired as researchers 
without academic rank whose salary scales are different 
from teaching staff. 


Part-time university teaching staff are not examined in this 
study. Information on this workforce is available from a pre- 
viously published study (see Part-time university faculty). 


Salaries are based on annual rates of pay. This includes 
additional payments or honoraria for administrative func- 
tions, but excludes such items as employee benefits, 
overtime pay and compensation for extension work. Also 


examined. Finally, factors that could affect the 
sustainability of women’s growing presence 
in academia are addressed through a look at issues 
related to retirement, new appointments, and the 
changing proportion of doctorates being awarded to 
women in various fields of study. 


A decade of impressive gains for women 


In 2002-03, almost 11,000 women full-time faculty 
members were teaching at more than 70 universities 
(Table 1). Except for a slight drop in 1996-97, wom- 
en’s presence increased steadily after 1990. In contrast, 


excluded is employment income from other sources, such 
as private contracts or consultancy. Salaries of individu- 
als who were employed full time but for less than 12 months 
have been adjusted to an annual rate. For staff on sab- 
batical leave, the annual rate of pay is the salary they | 
would have received had they been teaching. Only teach- 
ers paid according to regular salary scales are included 
in the earnings analysis. Those on leave without pay and 
certain staff in denominational institutions are excluded. 


Academic rank 
Full professor: the most senior position, always tenured. 


Associate professor: mid-level with requirements varying 
considerably between institutions and departments. In most 
institutions the position is tenured, though if awarded to | 
a non-tenured person it is usually tenure-track. 


Assistant professor: entry-level, never tenured, although 
in most institutions the term is used for tenure-track | 
positions. 


Lecturer or instructor 


Staff ranked below lecturer or instructor (for example, 
coaches) and ungraded staff are grouped together in the 
‘other’ category. 


Qualifications 


The following nine categories are used to designate the 
highest level of education attained by university staff: doc- 
torates (for example, PhD, EdD, DS, DSW); professional 
degrees (excluding master’s and bachelor’s degrees), 
which consist of medical and paramedical degrees only (for | 
example, MD, DDS, DDM, DVM); master’s degrees and | 
equivalent licences (for example, MA, MSW, MBA); gradu- 
ate diplomas; bachelor’s degrees (for example, LLB, BA, 
BSc., BEd); professional designations other than a degree | 
for example CA, CGA, RIA, teaching certificates); under- | 
graduate diplomas; no degree, diploma or professional des- | 
ignation; unknown educational qualification. 


the number of men was relatively stable during the 
eatly part of the 1990s, but dropped steadily from 
1993-94 to 1999-2000. This was followed by mar- 
ginal increases from 2000-01 onwards. As a result of 
these opposing trends, full-time faculty were slightly 
fewer in 2002-03 than in 1990-91, but the proportion 
of women had increased from 20% to 30%.° 


Women accounted for a significant portion of new 
appointments during the period.® In 1990-91, 35% of 
new appointments were women; by 2002-03, this had 
risen somewhat to 39%. The majority (62%) of new 
appointments were at the assistant professor rank. 
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Table 1: Full-time university faculty 


Total - All ranks 


Women 
% women 


Full professor 
Men 

Women 

% women 


Associate professor 
Men 

Women 

% women 


Assistant professor 
Men 

Women 

% women 


Lecturer, instructor or other 


Women 
% women 


Source: University and College Academic Staff System 


1990-91 


36,430 
29,300 
7,120 
19.6 


13,680 
12,640 
1,040 
7.6 


12,630 
10,160 
2,470 
1985 


1,030 
5,170 
2,570 

33:2 


2,380 
1,340 
1,050 

43.9 


1994-95 


36,400 
28,120 
8,280 
22.4 


14,850 
13,270 
1,580 
10.7 


PATas) 
9,670 
3,100 

24.3 


7,300 
4,490 


1998-99 


33,670 
24,860 
8,800 
26.2 


13,870 
1A SEO 
1,900 
ona 


12,010 
8,520 
3,490 

PAS) 


6,300 
3,630 
2,660 

42.3 


1,490 
740 
750 

50.4 


These were more evenly distributed between men and women (59% 
versus 41%) than appointments at higher levels. For example, at the full 
professor level (8% of all appointments), only 15% of new appointments 
were women, a marginal improvement from 12% in 1990-91 (data not 


shown). 


Faculty women younger than 
their male colleagues 


The age structure of university fac- 
ulty is comparatively older than the 
workforce in general, with a 
median age of 49 years in 2002-03.’ 
This may reflect the long years of 
study required to meet the neces- 
sary qualifications for teaching at 
the university level, as well as the 
lingering effects of deep funding 
cuts by provincial governments that 
hindered the hiring of young peo- 
ple during’ “the early =£990s 
(Lewington 1995). Nevertheless, 
female faculty members tended to 
be younger than their male col- 
leagues, with a median age of 47 
versus 51 (up from 44 and 48 in 
1990-91). 


This age differential held in all fields 
of instruction (Chart B). The young- 
est women were in engineering and 
the applied sciences (median age of © 
42), and mathematics and the 
physical sciences (43). The corre- 
sponding median ages for men 
were 46 and 49. Women tended to 
be older in the more traditional 
fields, such as education (50), fine 
and applied arts (49), the humani- 
ties (48) and health (48). 


Chart B: Faculty women tend to be younger than their male colleagues. 


Median age (years) 


60 
[9 Men = Women 
50 
40 
30 
20 , — ----- 
All Education Fine and Humanities Social Agricultural Engineering Health Mathematics 
disciplines applied arts and sciences and and applied and physical 
related biological sciences sciences 
sciences 

Source: University and College Academic Staff System, 2002-03 
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Strengthened presence in both traditional 
and non-traditional disciplines 


The vast majority of female full-time faculty members 
are clustered in certain disciplines. In 2002-03, the so- 
cial sciences accounted for the highest proportion of 
both women (28%) and men (26%). But, as has been 
the case for decades, women remain more concen- 
trated in another three of the eight fields studied— 
namely, health (mainly in nursing and rehabilitation 
medicine), humanities, and education. Together these 
accounted for 52% of women versus 35% of men on 
full-time faculty. In contrast, only a minority of women 
(9%) taught in engineering and applied sciences, or 
mathematics and physical sciences (compared with 
28% of men). 


What has improved over time, however, is the share 
of women in all fields of instruction. From 1990-91 
to 2002-03, the proportion of full-time faculty posi- 
tions they held increased dramatically and steadily in 
all disciplines, including the non-traditional fields of 
engineering and applied sciences (from 3% to 10%) 
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and mathematics and physical sciences (from 7% to 
13%) (Chart C). But the process is slow, as women 


entering academia need time to advance through the 
system (Chen 2004). 


Notable gains in tenure status and academic 
rank 


Women made notable gains in tenure status over the 
period.® Only 14% of all tenured staff were women in 
1990-91, but this had almost doubled to 26% by 2002- 
03. The comparative figures for tenure-track positions 
were 34% and 38% respectively.’ 


Almost half of all male tenured faculty were 55 
or older, compared with only one-third of their 
female colleagues. Most (60%) tenured women were 
between 40 and 54 years of age. Few of either sex 
were below 40. 


Related to tenure (and perhaps a more telling indica- 
tor of status) is the presence of women within the dif- 
ferent academic ranks: full professor; associate 
professor; assistant professor; and lecturer, instructor 


Chart C: Women have strengthened their presence in all disciplines. 
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ot other. Although at successively 
higher ranks women continued to 
hold a declining portion of aca- 
demic posts, their relative standing 
improved greatly during the 1990s 
(Chart D). While only 8% of all full 
professors were women in 1990- 
91, the proportion had more than 
doubled to 17% by 2002-03. 


Similarly, only one in five associate 
professors in 1990-91 were women, by 
2002-03 this had increased to one in 
three. Women’s presence grew in 
the lower ranks as well, rising to 
41% of all assistant professors 
(from 33%) and 55% of all lectur- 
ers, instructors and other faculty 
(from 44%). These gains were seen 
in all disciplines, including those 
traditionally dominated by men. 


Table 2: Full-time faculty by age and rank* 


Distribution of 


Both Incidence 

sexes Men Women of women Men Women 
Less than 40 % 
All ranks 6,660 4,280 2,390 36 100 100 
Full professor 120 100 20 19 2 1 
Associate professor 1,380 960 420 30 22 ANT 
Assistant professor 4,630 2,950 1,680 36 69 70 
Lecturer, instructor or other 540 270 270 51 6 11 
40 to 54 
All ranks 17,610" 11,660 5,950 34 100 100 
Full professor 6,080 4,830 19250 7 41 21 
Associate professor 7,140 4,550 2,590 36 39 44 
Assistant professor 3,480 1,900 1,580 45 16 Pf 
Lecturer, instructor or other 910 380 530 58 i) 9 
55 and over 
All ranks 11,740 9,320 2,420 2a 100 100 
Full professor Ut ® 6,600 1,120 US 71 46 
Associate professor 3,160 2,280 880 28 25 36 
Assistant professor 510 270 250 48 3 10 
Lecturer, instructor or other 350 170 180 51 2 if, 


In spite of gains made over the past 
decade, women continue to have a 
weaker presence at the upper aca- 
demic ranks and among tenured 
faculty generally. This partly reflects 
the time it takes to reach these sen- 
ior levels. Women have entered unti- 
versity in large numbers only 
relatively recently (Lee 1993) and 


Chart D: Women have made notable gains in 
academic rank. 


% women 


60 
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40 
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30 


20 


10 


Source: University and College Academic Staff System, 2002-03 
* May not add up to totals in other tables because of missing values for age. 


thus are younger, on average, than their male colleagues. Indeed, when age 
is factored into the analysis of women’s presence by rank, its importance 
becomes more apparent (Table 2). 


In 2002-03, women accounted for 36% of all full-time faculty under 
age 40, 34% of those between 40 and 54, but only 21% of those 55 and 


older. At the full professor level, however, only 19% 
under 40 were women, as were 21% of those between 
40 and 54, and 15% of those 55 and older. Similarly, 
at the associate professor level, women made up only 
30% of those under 40, 36% of those between 40 and 
54, and 28% of those 55 and older. The lower 
proportions of women under 40 in these upper aca- 
demic ranks (compared with women aged 40 to 54) 
may be related to some being absent from the pool 
of qualified female candidates because of family 
responsibilities. 


Another aspect of gains among women academics is 
the rising proportion of female faculty members who 
are full professors or associate professors (and a 
corresponding decline at the lower levels of assistant 
professor and lecturer). In 1990-91, only 15% of 


Full Associate Assistant Lecturer, women working full time held full professorships, 
pie! ploress2 ni pieseot pet while 35% held associate professorships. By 2002-03, 
or other : : 
the proportions stood at 22% and 36% respectively, 
Source: University and College Academic Staff System for a total of 58% in the upper echelons. While not yet 
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at the high concentration of their male colleagues 
(nearly 80% of whom were full or associate profes- 
sors in 2002-03), the situation for women appears to 
be slowly improving (Chart E). 


Chart E: A rising proportion of female faculty members are in the 


upper ranks. 


1990-91 2002-03 1990-91 


Full professor _] Assistant professor 


Source: University and College Academic Staff System 


Ee Associate professor i, Lecturer, instructor or other 
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In 2002-03, 81% of all male faculty members held a 
doctorate, as did 72% of their female counterparts— 
a significant change from 1990-91 when the figures 
were 73% and 56%. Virtually all remaining faculty 
members held either a master’s (nearly 20% of women 
and 10% of men), or a professional 
degree (5% of women and 6% of 
men)."" 


The qualifications gap between 
men and women appears to be tre- 
lated to academic rank. The dis- 
crepancy was much smaller in the 
upper ranks—86% of men who 
were full professors held doctor- 
ates, as did 83% of women; simi- 
larly, 81% of men and 80% of 
women who were associate pro- 
fessors held doctorates. At each 
level, the proportions went up over 


the decade (Table 3). 


However, when looked at another 
way, a different picture emerges. 
While almost half of all male fac- 
ulty members with doctorates 
were full professors, only 26% of 
their female counterparts held such 
positions in 2002-03 (Chart F). 


2002-03 


A closer look at academic rank also reveals important 
age distinctions between the sexes, shedding more light 
on current trends. For example, 7 in 10 women under 
40 in 2002-03 were assistant professors, similar to their 
male counterparts; a further 18% had attained the rank 
of associate or full professor, as had 24% of the men. 
However, significant differences were evident in older 
age groups, particularly at the full professor level: 41% 
of men but only 21% of women aged 40 to 54 were 
in this category, as were 71% of men but only 46% of 
women 55 and over (Table 2). 


Educational qualifications rising 


As competition for jobs in the general economy has 
intensified, academic credentials have increased. This 
is also true in the academic labour market, where more 
and more full-time faculty members hold doctorates. 


Table 3: Full-time faculty with doctorates 


Men Women 


1990-91 2002-03 1990-91 2002-03 


% with doctorate 


All ranks 73 81 56 72 
Full professor 84 86 81 83 
Associate professor 73 81 66 80 
Assistant professor 62 19 54 70 


Lecturer, instructor 
or other 20 29 14 18 


Source: University and College Academic Staff System 
SMITE NRE I ED OTD 
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This represented some improve- 
ment for women since 1990-91, 
while the situation for men 
‘remained unchanged. By contrast, 
40% of female faculty members 
with doctorates were associate 
professors and another 32% were 
assistant professors. The corre- 
sponding proportions for men 
were, 51 Meand 207e._ In short, 
women with doctorates tended to 
be found in the lower ranks, with 
little change in the standings since 
1990-91. 


This seems to suggest a lack of 
upward mobility for women, par- 
ticularly to full professor. How- 
evet, other factors may also be at 
work. Firstly, women’s lack of sen- 
iority may reflect their relatively 
recent entrance in large numbers 
into the academic labour market, 
which would tend to make them 


younger on average. Indeed, the 
proportion of women with doc- 
torates who had reached the full 
professor level by 2002-03 
increased dramatically with age, 
from 1% among those under 40 to 
53% among those 55 and older; 
the corresponding proportions for 
their male counterparts were 3% 
and 75% (Table 4). 


Secondly, women’s tendency to 
experience more work interrup- 
tions (because of maternity leave 
or periods of part-time employ- 
ment while raising children), par- 
ticularly during the earlier part 
of their career, may also influence 
their professional experience and 
opportunities for promotion (see 
Do babies matter?). Differences in 
time spent on research activities and 
in research productivity may be 
potential reasons for women’s 


Table 4: Full-time faculty with doctorates by age and rank, 2002-03* 


Distribution of 


Chart F: Women with 
doctorates: underrepresented 
at full professor level, over- 
represented at assistant 
professor. 


Full professor 
Associate professor ea 
Assistant professor re 

es 


Lecturer, instructor or other 


Men 


Both Fai up ee ge tania 
sexes Men Women Men Women Doctorate © 
6 Oe 
of, 
Under 40 
All ranks 5,220 3,500 ‘le/2e 100 100 
Full professor 110 90 20 3 
Associate professor {| Ae 880 370 25 21 
Assistant professor 6 (TA) ZA 1,300 al 1 
Lecturer, instructor and other 90 50 40 2 2 SRLS POO SL AUC CeCe CEG: 
Staff System, 2002-03 
40 to 54 
All ranks 13,650 9,430 4,230 100 100 
Full professor 5,240 4,200 1,040 45 25 ‘ ' : 
Associate professor 5770 3, (00 MME? 070 39 49 continued disproportionate ab- 
Assistant professor 2,430 1,410 1,030 15 24 sence at the higher ranks, particu- 
Lecturer, instructor and other 210 120 90 1 2 larly full professor (Toutkoushian 
Bs 1999: Donaldson, sands Eimes 
and over ‘i 
All ranks 9,350 —_7,580 1,770 400 100 2000"). 
Full professor 6,590 5,660 930 75 ye) 
Associate professor 2,360 1,700 650 22 37 . 
Assistant professor 300 150 140 2 8 Women earn less than their 


male colleagues 


In 2002-03, the median salary of 
female faculty members was some 
$13,000 lower than that of their 


Lecturer, instructor and other AO 70 40 1 2 


Source: University and College Academic Staff System 
* May not add to totals in other tables because of missing values for age. 
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Do babies matter? 
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A recent American study, Do babies matter? The effect 
of family formation on the lifelong careers of academic 
men and women, found that babies not only matter a great 
deal, but their timing is also important (Mason and Goulden 
2002). The findings showed a consistent and large gap 
in achieving tenure between women who had started a 
family within five years after completing their doctorate 
compared with men in a similar position. This gap per- 
sisted across all disciplines and types of institutions. For 
most academics, these years represent a critical time 
in career development accompanied by high demands and 
high job insecurity. 


Similarly, a Canadian study of the workforce in general 
found a wage advantage associated with delayed moth- 
erhood (Drolet 2002b). Again, this advantage arose, at | 
least in part, because the acquisition of job-related skills 
and significant wage growth are concentrated at the start 
of a career, which may coincide with decisions regard- 
ing marriage and children. | 


male colleagues. With university salaries scaled accord- 
ing to rank, however, much of the difference can be 
attributed to women being disproportionately in the 
lower ranks. When the median salaries of men and 
women of equal academic rank are considered, the 
difference narrows substantially—from $6,100 at the 
full professor level (where women earned 94% of 
men’s salaries in 2002-03) to $2,600 (96%) at the 
assistant professor level (Table 5). 


The principal subject taught also affects median salary 
differentials. In 2002-03, male-female differences in 
median salaries were lower among faculty members 
in education (where men’s median earnings were 
$7,300 higher) and fine and applied arts ($9,500 
higher)—disciplines with higher concentrations of 
women and lower median salaries generally. By con- 
trast, greater earnings differentials were noted in social 
sciences ($14,000), mathematics ($13,400), and engi- 
neering ($12,800)—disciplines with the highest median 
salaries and comparatively lower proportions of 
women. These differences likely arise, in part, because 
women tend to be younger in these fields, and there- 
fore less likely to have attained senior positions or to 
be at the top of their salary scale. Moreover, in recent 
years, universities have introduced ‘market supple- 
ments’ to boost salaries in areas where they have not 
been competitive with the private sector—for exam- 
ple, engineering, computer sciences, business and law 


(Schmidt 2004), 
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A similar picture emerges when academic rank and 
principal subject taught are considered together. For 
example, among female full professors in education, 
where the highest percentage of women of that rank 
are found, the earnings differential was $2,500 in 2002- 
03. By contrast, much larger differences were found 
among full professors in engineering ($9,500) or math- 
ematics ($7,800), disciplines having by far the lowest 
percentages of women at the full professor level. The 
persistence of lower median earnings among female 
faculty, even within the same academic rank and field, 
may be explained in part by differences in age, expeti- 
ence and seniority (Lee 1993).'° 


Another factor related to academic salaries is the fed- 
eral government’s Canada Research Chairs program, 
launched in 2000 to create 2,000 elite professorships 
with top salaries (Schmidt 2004). So far, almost 70% 
of these positions have been filled, the vast majority 
(80%) by men." It is not known how this program 
will affect salary differences. 


Women’s increased presence in academia 
likely to continue 


Women’s growing presence in academia is likely to 
continue. Opportunities for the recruitment and 
advancement of female candidates are expected to be 
created from two important sources—the growing 
pool of women with doctorates and the retirement of 
senior male faculty. 


As regards the former, women have made significant 
strides in obtaining the education required to pursue 
an academic career (Toutkoushian 1999), Indeed, the 
number of doctorates being awarded to women rose 
significantly between 1989-90 and 1999-2000, and their 
share of doctoral degrees climbed steadily after 1993- 
94 (Table 6).'* 


Despite these gains, some disparities remain in wom- 
en’s representation among doctoral recipients across 
the different disciplines. For example, in 1999-2000, 
women accounted for more than two-thirds of all 
doctorates awarded in education; about half of those 
in the social sciences, the humanities, and fine and ap- 
plied arts; and almost half (45%) in health. By contrast, 
they continue to be poorly represented in the tradi- 
tionally male-dominated fields. Indeed, women made 
up about one-fifth of all doctorates awarded in math- 
ematics and the physical sciences, and only 13% 
of those in engineering and the applied sciences. 


a SS. 
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Table 5: Median salary by sex, rank and field of instruction 


Earnings 
ratio 
Both (women/ 
sexes Men Women Difference men) 
$ % 
Total 83,350 87,210 73,990 13,220 85 
Academic rank 
Full professor 99,390 100,370 94,270 6,100 94 
Associate professor 81,360 82,520 78,670 3,850 95 
Assistant professor 63,310 64,400 61,780 2,620 96 
Lecturer, instructor or other 57,630 59,450 56,090 3,360 94 
Principal subject taught 
Education 80,230 83,910 76,580 330 91 
Full professor 96,350 97,270 94,790 2,480 97 
Associate professor 81,370 82,270 80,230 2,040 98 
Assistant professor 62,650 62,650 62,650 0 100 
Lecturer, instructor or other 61,230 61,140 63,080 -1,940 103 
Fine and applied arts 57 00 79,530 70,050 9,480 88 
Full professor 94,400 96,130 92,610 3,520 96 
Associate professor 78,270 80,000 76,290 3,710 95 
Assistant professor 57,260 58,240 55,580 2,660 95 
Lecturer, instructor or other 52,280 55,250 51,680 6}.45)7/(0) 94 
Humanities and related 76,240 81,980 69,050 12,930 84 
Full professor 96,160 97,290 92,270 5,020 95 
Associate professor 77,890 80,280 75,740 4,540 94 
Assistant professor 56,620 56,920 56,460 460 99 
Lecturer, instructor or other 50,960 49,740 51,920 -2,180 104 
Social sciences 86,200 90,330 76,300 14,030 84 
Full professor 99,900 101,420 94,270 NSO 93 
Associate professor 83,390 84,730 79,520 5y21,0 94 
Assistant professor 64,320 65,840 62,860 2,980 95 
Lecturer, instructor or other M5 1KEA9) 58,180 55,720 2,460 96 
Agricultural and biological sciences 83,970 87,250 74,770 12,480 86 
Full professor 96,730 97,580 93,850 SSO 96 
Associate professor 78,650 80,050 76,130 3,920 95 
Assistant professor 64,100 64,620 63,970 650 99 
Lecturer, instructor or other 56,870 62,060 65), 110) 6,750 89 
Engineering and applied sciences 87,780 89,140 76,300 12,840 86 
Full professor 103,250 103,900 94,380 9,520 91 
Associate professor 82,650 82,900 81,710 4, 10, 99 
Assistant professor 70,430 70,650 67,840 2,810 96 
Lecturer, instructor or other 66,000 67,000 61,370 5,630 92 
Health 82,500 87,050 75,000 12,050 86 
Full professor 101,840 102,660 98,220 4,440 96 
Associate professor 81,440 81,960 80,330 1,630 98 
Assistant professor 65,000 65,350 64,000 1,350 98 
Lecturer, instructor or other 57,750 55,010 58,070 -3,060 106 
Mathematics and physical sciences 86,360 88,260 74,850 13,410 85 
Full professor 100,270 100,870 93,040 7,830 92 
Associate professor 82,000 82,460 78,320 4,140 95 
Assistant professor 65,000 65,000 65,000 0 100 


Lecturer, instructor or other 63,000 63,140 61,740 1,400 98 


Source: University and College Academic Staff System, 2002-03 
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Table 6: Earned doctorates 


1989- 1991- 1993- 1995- 1997- 1999- 
90 92 94 96 98 2000 


sexes 2,550 3,030 3,440 3,820 3,850 3,710 


Men TOO 2100. 2.430) 2,550) 2.470 2.200 
Women 790 930 1,010 1,280)» 115980).+4,510 
% women 31 oi 29 33 36 41 


Source: University Student Information System 


Nevertheless, the latter discipline indicates a marked 
improvement since 1989-90, when the proportion was 
almere 70: 


The retirement of faculty members would appear to 
be a pressing concern for universities, since one in three 
academics was 55 or older in 2002-03 (Chart G). The 
vast majority were men, and accounted for over one- 
quarter of all employed faculty that year. In compari- 
son, women 55 and over made up only 7% of the 
academic workforce. 


A related issue is mandatory retirement, usually at age 
65. This policy, which varies from province to prov- 
ince, may affect the timing of retirement of faculty 


Chart G: In 2002-03, faculty men were closer to 
the traditional retirement age of 65. 
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55 26% 
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23% 


Source: University and College Academic Staff System 
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members, with important implications for job open- 
ings, promotion opportunities, and ultimately the male- 
female distribution in universities (see Mandatory retirement). 


Summary 


Women have increased their presence among full-time 
university faculty during a period of shrinking public 
funding, rising enrolments, and increasing tuition costs. 
This trend has been fuelled by the rising educational 
attainment of women generally, as well as a growing 
academic workforce reaching retirement age that con- 
sists mainly of men. As a result of these dynamics, close 
to 11,000 women were full-time faculty members of 
Canadian universities in 2002-03, accounting for 30% 
of all full-time academics—a notable improvement 
from about 20% only a decade earlier. 


Women strengthened their presence in both traditional 
and non-traditional disciplines and made notable gains 
in tenure status and academic rank. Their median sala- 
ries remain below those of their male colleagues, 
though the gap generally narrows when academic rank 
and field of study are taken into account. 


Educational qualifications have increased for both 
sexes, with an increasing proportion of full-time uni- 
versity faculty members at all academic ranks holding 
doctorates. Nevertheless, women with doctorates 
remain underrepresented at the full professor level. The 
relatively recent entrance of women in large numbers 
into the academic workforce may be part of the ex- 
planation. These women tend to be younger and have 
not had time to rise to the rank of full professor. 
Women academics also tend to experience more work 
interruptions than men (related to maternity leave and 
childcare), they may dedicate less time to research gen- 
erally, and they are more willing to accept part-time or 
instructor-level employment. 


As of 2002-03, just over one in four Canadian 
academics were men aged 55 and over. The antici- 
pated retirement of the majority of them in the next 
decade or so—in conjunction with the growing pool 
of women with doctoral degrees—bodes well for the 
future hiring of women, their rising representation at 
all levels of academe, and their continued advancement 
into the higher ranks. Indeed, women’s increased pres- 
ence in the groups that feed into senior academic 
positions should lead to continued improvement in 
their representation in the years ahead (Statistics Canada 
2003). 
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Mandatory retirement 


In 1990, the Supreme Court of Canada issued a landmark 
ruling on mandatory retirement in upholding the practice in 
a case involving university professors. The court stated that 
although mandatory retirement is discriminatory, it is a rea- 
sonable limit on an individual’s rights. Specifically, the Court 
concluded that: 


[Mandatory retirement] ensures continuing faculty 
renewal, a necessary process to enable universities 
to be centres of excellence. Universities need to be 
on the cutting edge of new discoveries and ideas, 
and this requires a continuing infusion of new people. 
— McKinney v. University of Guelph, 
[1990] 3 S.C.R. 229 


University administrations favour mandatory retirement poli- 
cies since they facilitate planning and help anticipate staff- 
ing needs, which are premised on the expectation that the 
employee will retire at an established age. Without manda- 
tory retirement, its supporters charge that payroll, benefit and 
pension costs would increase. 


On the other hand, faculty members in particular oppose man- 
datory retirement. Aside from the infringement on their freedom 
of choice, they fear it to be a means by which universities 
can save money at the expense of their most experienced 
| members—those whose experience and reputations are 
| necessary to attract and supervise graduate students, mentor 


| Provisions governing mandatory retirement 


Jurisdiction Provisions 


| Federal 


Not discriminatory if the person 


junior faculty members, and recruit senior scholars for pres- 
tigious Canada Research Chair positions. As well, mandatory 
retirement can pose an obstacle to teaching staff, particu- 
larly women who have begun their academic careers later in 
life or whose careers have been shortened by interruptions 
to raise children. These individuals have likely accumulated 
smaller pensions as a result, and may be forced to retire at 
what could be the peak of their careers (Tamburri 2003). 


In 2002, only 2% of full-time academics in Canadian univer- | 


sities were aged 65 or older. Proportions in two of the four 
provinces without mandatory retirement, however, were above 
average—5% in Manitoba and 4% in Quebec. On the other 
hand, in five of the six provinces where employers have 
recourse to mandatory retirement, rates were 1% or less 
(except in Saskatchewan, where the University of Saskatch- 
ewan has a mandatory retirement age of 67). Moreover, ac- 
cording to a forthcoming study, these differences may have 


widened in recent years. Nevertheless, even in the absence | 


of mandatory retirement, it appears that only a small fraction 
of academics are likely to keep working much beyond age 65 
(Worswick forthcoming). 


In all provinces, faculty members working past 65 were over- 
whelmingly men. 


Full-time faculty 65 or older 
in 2002 (% men) 


2% (88%) 


has reached the normal age of 
retirement for employees in the 
same type of work. 


| British Columbia Age 65 if required by employer. 1% (87%) 


| Alberta None. 2% (84%) 
| Saskatchewan Age 65 if required by employer. 3% (89%) 
| Manitoba None. 5% (90%) 
| Ontario Age 65 if required by employer. 1% (90%) 
/ Legislation to end restriction 

| currently being considered. 

Quebec None. 4% (87%) 


Can be set under terms of a 

retirement or pension plan. 

| Otherwise, employees obliged to 
retire may file a complaint under 

provincial human rights. 

legislation. 


New Brunswick Less than 1% (F) 


_ Nova Scotia Age 65 if required by employer; 
| however, all employees must be 
treated equally. 


None. Re 
Less than 1% (80%) 


Less than 1% (85%) 


| Prince Edward Island 


Can be set under terms of a 
retirement or pension plan. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


| Source: Human Resources and Skills Development Canada 
| 
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Part-time university faculty 


Because of incomplete information on part-time faculty, 
summary results are provided from a previously published 
study where missing data were imputed using a specific 
regression procedure based on reported information 
(Omiecinski 2003). That study used the University and 
College Academic Staff Survey—Part-time staff. However, 
it was conducted only for the academic years 1990-91 to 
1997-98. Information collected for each part-time teacher 
was similar to that collected for full-time faculty (see Data 
source and definitions). 


Between 1990-91 and 1997-98, Canadian universities relied 
increasingly on part-time teaching staff, whose ranks 
increased 10% from 25,700 to 28,200. Part-time faculty 
members made up 46% of all faculty members in 1997, up 
from 41% seven years earlier. 


In 1997-98, women accounted for a larger proportion of 
part-time (42%) than full-time (26%) faculty members. By 
discipline, the ratio of full-time men to women ranged from 
a low of about 2 to 1 in education to a high of 12 to 1 in 
engineering and the applied sciences. Among part-timers, 


| 


these ratios ranged from about 1 to 1 in fine and applied 
arts to about 5 to 1 in engineering and applied sciences. | 
Full-time men outnumbered their female colleagues by about 
9 to 1 in mathematics and the physical sciences, while the 
corresponding ratio for part-time faculty was 4 to 1. Part- | 
time men outnumbered women in all teaching fields except 
nursing. 


Part-time faculty tend to be younger. In 1997, 37% were | 
below the age of 40, compared with only 17% of full-time 
faculty. Similarly, only 30% of part-time faculty were 50 or 
older, versus 50% of those working full time. Women part- 
timers tended to be younger than their male counterparts— 
41% of women versus 34% of men were under 40. 


In 1997, full-time faculty members had higher levels of 
education than their part-time colleagues: 82% held a 
doctorate and 15% a master’s compared with 42% and 38% 
of part-timers. Male part-time faculty members also had 
higher levels of education than their female colleagues: 
50% had a doctorate compared with only 29% of women. | 


@ Notes 


1 Although women have long been the majority in the 
teaching professions, their share diminishes drastically at 
successively higher levels of instruction (Lee 1993). In 2000, 
women made up 61% of all full-time educators. However, 
80% of elementary school and kindergarten teachers were 
women, compared with 50% of secondary school teachers, 
45% of college and vocational instructors, and only 29% of 
university professors. 


2 Donaldson and Emes (2000) argue that women’s partici- 
pation rates within academic ranks and their frequency of 
administrative appointments are also ways in which women 
can gain the authority necessary to effect change—change 
being the promotion and maintenance of gender equity and 
sensitivity in academic institutions and the wider commu- 
nity. 


3 It has been suggested that the decline in male professors 
may be caused partly by some men with doctorates choosing 
the more attractive financial option of working for private 
industry or as independent consultants as opposed to 
university teaching. In 2000-01, for example, 22% of men 
with doctorates were professionals in natural and applied 
science occupations, up from 15% in 1990-91; by contrast, 
29% were university professors in 2000-01, down from 31% 
in 1990-91. Private sector options may, however, be less 
stable and involve travel and long hours, making them less 
attractive to women with similar academic qualifications. 


Nevertheless, the percentage of women with doctorates 
working in the natural and applied science professions also 
increased during this period (from 8% to 11%). 


4 For reasons of data availability, the focus of this study is 
on full-time university faculty only. See Part-time university 


faculty for a discussion of this group. 


5 Within this time frame, every province saw a reduction in 
the number of male faculty members and an increase in both 
the number and proportion of women. Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia, Alberta, Quebec and Saskatch- 
ewan, however, reported increases in the overall number of 
full-time university faculty from 1990-91 to 2002-03. 


6 New appointments refer to a specific university. These 
individuals may or may not have held a position at another 
university. 


7 In 2001, the median age of the core working-age popu- 
lation (20 to 64) was 41.3 years, up from 38.1 years a decade 
earlier. This represented the biggest 10-year increase since 
£921: 


8 Tenure grants professors the right not to be fired 
without cause after an initial probationary period—the 
justification being that this provides academic freedom 
by preventing the firing of an individual for openly disagree- 
ing with authorities or popular opinion. However, oppo- 
nents of tenure charge that it also removes incentives for 
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productivity. In most cases, tenure is not awarded upon 
hiring. Rather, a position is designated as eligible for tenure 
or ‘tenure-track.’ The criteria for promotion involve a 
combination of research, teaching and community service 
(that is, providing expert advice), as well as intellectual and 
professional development. The weight given to each compo- 
nent varies among faculties, departments and disciplines. 
Typically, a candidate will be employed for about five years 
before a decision is taken on tenure, but this practice also 
varies from university to university. 


9 Information on tenure status is not available for staff in 
Quebec universities and is not included in these calculations. 


10 Faculty members in some disciplines are less likely to 
have obtained a doctorate. For example, those in engineering 
and computer science may have obtained, at most, a master’s 
degree in engineering, science or a related discipline; those in 
medicine and nursing, an MD (medical doctor) or RN 
(registered nurse); social work, an MSW (Master of Social 
Work); commerce and management, an MBA (Master of 
Business Administration); law, an LLM (Master of Laws). 


11 Donaldson and Emes found that women academics 
collaborate more frequently than their male colleagues, and 
are much less likely to be single or first authors than one of 
several contributing authors. This assessment of research 
contribution was based on an analysis of articles published 
and books reviewed by the Canadian Journal of Higher 
Education between 1987 and 1997 (32 issues). 


12 The female-to-male earnings ratio for full-year, full-time 
workers stood at 71% in 2001. However, women working 
full time tend to work fewer hours per week than men—38.7 
hours versus 42.5 hours in 2001. Over the course of a year, 
this difference can amount to as much as five weeks of work. 
Accounting for the difference reduces the earnings gap 
(Galarneau and Earl 1999). The female-to-male earnings 
ratio for doctorate holders is also an important comparative 
indicator, given the link between earnings and education. In 
2000, this ratio stood at 79%, indicating that a higher 
education helps close the differential. Earnings or wage gaps 
in the strictest sense refer to what can be explained by sex 
alone, after all other contributing factors have been accounted 
for using a multivariate analysis. Such an analysis was not 
performed for this study. For further discussion, see Drolet 
(2002a). 


13 The most lucrative of these positions are known as “Tier 
1 Chairs,’ and are awarded to outstanding researchers ac- 
knowledged by their peers as world leaders in their field. For 
each Tier 1 Chair, the university receives $200,000 annually for 
seven years. As of November 2004, women accounted for a 
minority (17%) of these positions. Tier 2 Chairs are granted 
to exceptional emerging researchers, who are acknowledged 
by their peers as having the potential to become leaders in 


their field. They are worth $100,000 annually over five years, 
and to date only 22% have been awarded to women. For 
more information on the Canada Research Chairs program, 
see their Web site at www.chairs.gc.ca/web/program/ 
index_e.asp. 


14 Universities are the leading employment destination of 
persons with doctorates. Indeed, in 2000-01, about one in 
three doctorate holders was a university professor; this held 
true for both men and women. Teaching assistants, college 
and vocational instructors, and secondary and elementary 
teachers accounted for another 10%. Other occupations 
where people with doctorates are also concentrated include 
professionals in natural and applied sciences (for example, 
chemists, biologists, computer scientists) (19%); senior 
managers (11%); health professionals (for example, physt- 
cians) (6%); policy and program officers, researchers and 
consultants (5%); and psychologists (4%). Differences be- 
tween men and women were observed in some of these 
occupations. In particular, psychology is a more popular 
option among women with doctorates, while professional 
occupations in the natural and applied sciences are more 
typical of men. 
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Duration of non-standard 


employment 


Costa Kapsalis and Pierre Tourigny 


ver 6 in 10 working Canadians are 

employees with permanent, full-time jobs— 

the traditional standard form of employment 
in this country. The rest have part-time or temporary 
jobs, or are self-employed. While many workers de- 
liberately choose non-standard forms of employ- 
ment—for example, mothers working part time until 
their children are old enough to attend school, or older 
workers reducing their workweeks as a transition into 
retirement—many others would opt for permanent, 
full-time employment if it were available. 


The incidence of non-standard work has been rising 
in recent years (Vosko et al. 2003). This has drawn 
more attention to some of the possible negative con- 
sequences of non-standard work, including employ- 
ment insecurity, lower earnings, and limited or no 
access to employer benefits (such as pension plans) or 
social programs (such as Employment Insurance). 


The economic consequences of non-standard work 
depend greatly on whether the situation is short-term 
ot long-term. Hence, a longitudinal perspective is 
crucial. 


This article examines the duration of non-standard 
jobs using the Survey of Labour and Income Dynam- 
ics (SLID) from 1999 to 2001. It looks at three dis- 
tinct groups of non-standard workers: the self- 
employed (with and without paid help), employees 
with permanent part-time jobs, and temporary 
employees who work either full or part time (see Data 
source and definitions). 


Extent of non-standard work 


In 2001, about 38% of all employed Canadians were 
non-standard workers in their main job: 15% worked 
in temporary jobs, 14% were self-employed, and 9% 


Costa Kapsahs and Pierre Tourigny are with Data Probe Economic 
Consulting Inc. They can be reached at (613) 726-6597 or 
kapsalis@sympatico.ca. This article is based on research originally 
conducted for Human Resources and Skills Development Canada. 


were permanent part-time employees. Among the 
self-employed, 9% were own-account workers, and 
5% had employees (Table 1). In addition, about 1 in 
10 employees in permanent, full-time paid positions 
reported some non-standard employment. This was 
the result of multiple jobholding or switching from 
one type of job to another during the year.’ 


Economic consequences 


A primary concern regarding non-standard work is its 
potentially adverse financial consequences. For exam- 
ple, persons in temporary or part-time jobs work 
fewer hours, on average, than standard workers, and 
have lower hourly and annual earnings (Table 2). In 
2001, temporary part-time workers worked less than 
800 hours (compared with 1,961 hours for standard 
workers), and reported hourly earnings of only $11.58 
(versus $18.89), and annual earnings of $10,900 (ver- 
sus $40,900). 


Non-standard workers were also more likely to expe- 
rience unemployment during the year—particularly 
temporary full-time workers (41% in 2001). They were 
also less likely to receive Employment Insurance (EI) 
benefits (except temporary full-time workers, half of 
whom received benefits). 


In terms of average family income, own-account 
workers were the worst off ($52,500 in 2001); they 
also experienced the highest incidence of low income 
(15%).° Employers reported the highest average fam- 
ily income (almost $77,000), followed by standard 
workers (just over $64,000). Only 3% of standard 
workers lived in low-income families, however, com- 
pared with 8% of employer families.° 


Persistence 


The duration, or persistence, of non-standard work is 
of particular interest. Although some people prefer to 
work at temporary or part-time jobs for extended 
periods, or choose to be self-employed, others see such 
jobs as mere stepping stones to permanent full-time 
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Table 1: Classification of workers aged 16 to 69, by type of main job 
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Permanent 
11,654,000 
71% 


Full-time 


10,124,000 
62% 


Part-time 
1,530,000 
9% 


All workers 
16,319,000 


Employees 
14,061,000 


86% 


Temporary 
2,407,000 
15% 


Full-time 
1,408,000 
9% 


Part-time 
999,000 
6% 


Self-employed 
2,258,000 
14% 


Own account 
1,523,000 
9% 


Employers 
735,000 
5% 


Fee] Non-standard 


[ae] Standard 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2001 


work. Unfortunately, some individuals find themselves 
involuntarily working in some form of non-standard 
employment for years. 


The evidence suggests that once engaged in non-stand- 
ard employment, the majority of workers remain in 
such jobs for an extended period of time. More than 
half (54%) of the 5.0 million people in non-standard 
jobs in 1999 maintained this form of employment 
throughout the following two years. An additional 9% 
were non-standard workers in 1999 and 2001, but not 
during the interim year (Table 3). 


In contrast, only 17% of those in non-standard jobs in 
1999 were engaged in standard employment the fol- 
lowing year, while 12% were not working at all. How- 
evet, by 2001, almost one in four non-standard 
workers two years earlier had obtained standard 
employment (23%), while 14% were not working. (An 


alternative aspect of persistence is discussed later in 
the article in the context of the personal and job char- 
acteristics of non-standard workers.) 


A gateway to standard employment 


Non-standard employment is often a method of 
entering the workforce. Some 60% of individuals 
who moved from no employment in 1999 into 
employment in either 2000 or in 2001 initially found 
non-standard jobs (Table 4). Specifically, of the 1.2 
million Canadians with jobs in 2000 who had been 
jobless in 1999, some 57% found non-standard 
employment. Similarly, in 2001, 69% of the 391,000 
workers who had been jobless during the preceding 
two years were employed in non-standard jobs. 


In contrast, the overall incidence of non-standard 
employment at any given time (38%, on average, in 
2001) tends to be much lower than that of people 
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Data source and definitions 
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The longitudinal Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID), carried out since 1993, features questions on labour 
market participation patterns over time. SLID follows a panel 
of individuals over a six-year period, collecting detailed in- 
formation for up to six jobs held during the course of each 
year. The survey also provides detailed information on 
family structure, personal and family income, educational 
attainment, disability, immigration status, and a wide range 
of other socio-economic characteristics. (Persistent non- 
standard employment cannot be measured using static 
snapshots such as those provided by the monthly Labour 
Force Survey.) 


This study relies on SLID data from 1999 to 2001—for two 


| reasons: First, prior to 1999, information was not collected 


on whether jobs were temporary or permanent.’ Second, 


this time period doubles the sample size by using the over- 


lapping years of two panels: 1996-2001 and 1999-2002. 


SLID provides labour market information for all individu- 


| als aged 16 to 69. The 2001 sample used for the cross- 


sectional analysis portion of this article covers all individuals 
in this age range. The sample for the longitudinal analy- 
sis portion, however, is restricted to those aged 16 to 67 
in 1999 (18 to 69 in 2001) who were survey respondents 
in all three years. Jobs were excluded from both samples 
if values were missing for any of the three key variables 
used to identify standard/non-standard employment: paid 
versus self-employment, permanent versus temporary 


_ work, and full- versus part-time job). 


Non-standard jobs are all forms of self-employment (with 
or without paid help), part-time jobs (less than 30 hours 


_ weekly), and temporary jobs. 


Non-standard workers: Workers whose main job during 


In the literature, the self-employed with paid help are often 
excluded from the definition of non-standard workers. This 


study includes all the self-employed to provide a sharper | 


contrast with the traditional notion of standard work—that is, 
full-time, permanent employees. Some researchers exclude 
voluntary part-time workers, self-employed professionals (for 
example, lawyers or doctors), or those working non-stand- 
ard schedules (such as rotating or night shifts, or working 


‘on call’). One proposed broad definition of a standard worker _ 


is one who has one employer, works full year, full time on 
the employer's premises, enjoys extensive statutory benefits 
and entitlements, and expects to be employed indefinitely 
(Vosko et al. 2003). All other workers are non-standard. Other 


definitions have included other groups, such as multiple | 


jobholders (Krahn 1995) and shift workers (Sunter 1993). 


Persistent non-standard workers: Those whose main job 
was non-standard in all three years.* This article exam- 
ines two persistence rates: the proportion of non-stand- 
ard workers in 1999 who remained in non-standard jobs 
during the following two years, and those who were in these 


types of jobs throughout the 1999-2001 period as a | 


proportion of non-standard workers at any time during the | 


period. 


Own-account workers are self-employed and have no 
paid help. 


Employers are self-employed with paid help. 


Temporary employment includes seasonal work; non- 
seasonal temporary, term or contract jobs; casual jobs; 
and work obtained through a temporary help agency. 


El beneficiary—unemployed ratio: The percentage of | 
unemployed during the year who received Employment | 


Insurance. 


| the year was non-standard. The main job corresponds to 
the one with the most annual hours of work. 


Table 2: Economic aspects of non-standard work 


Non-standard jobs 


Self-employed Temporary 
Standard Own Full- Part- Permanent 
jobs Total account Employer time time part-time 
Work and earnings 
Average annual work hours 1,961 1,410 1,922 2,540 Were 782 906 
Average hourly earnings 18.89 ieee 16.99 19.26 13.65 11.58 13.20 
Average annual earnings 40,900 22,100 24,400 55,600 19,100 10,900 15,100 
Unemployment 
Unemployment rate 10 il F - 41 21 12 
El beneficiary—unemployed ratio (%) 41 34 F FE 49 16 14 
Family income 
Average family income ($) 64,000 60,100 52,500 76,800 56,600 63,800 60,600 
Below the low-income cut-off (%) 3 11 15 8 9 10 9 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2001 
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Table 3: Labour market transitions of non-standard workers in 1999* 


SRS 2000 2001 


Standard 


538,000 


Standard Non-standard 


856,000 230,000 5% 


Not working 


88,000 2% 


Standard 


498,000 


Non-standard Non-standard Non-standard 


5,035,000 100% 3,566,000 71% 2,709,000 54% 


Not working 


359,000 7% 


Standard 


99,000 


Not working Non-standard 


613,000 12% 237,000 5% 


Not working 


277,000 6% 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 
* Individuals aged 16 to 67 in 1999. 


making a transition from no job into non-standard employment. This find- 
ing indicates that while most working Canadians are standard workers, the 
majority of new entrants to the labour market, or re-entrants following a 
period of joblessness, are initially non-standard workers. 


Non-standard jobs are a common way of entering the labour market for 
several reasons. Among employers, a temporary or part-time job may be 
a way of recruiting and screening new employees, who may eventually be 


offered standard employment. 
From a young person’s point of 
view, a temporary job may be the 
easiest kind of work to find, parti- 
cularly a first job. Part-time jobs 
offer a compromise solution for 
many students seeking to balance 
school and work. They are also 
popular among women re-entering 
the labour force who may wish to 
earn some income but still have 
time to deal with family responsi- 
bilities. 


Non-standard workers 


People in non-standard jobs were 
mote likely to be younger or older 
than those in standard jobs. 
In 2001, 27% of non-standard 
workers were aged 16 to 24, and 
15% were 55. to 69; the corte- 
sponding estimates for standard 
wotkers were 10% and; 9%: 
Among younger workers, non- 
standard work may be preferred 
by those still in school, or seen as a 
temporary situation by those with 
little or no experience in the labour 
market. In contrast, some older 
workers may be opting for part- 
time, temporary or self-employed 
jobs as a stepping stone from a 
permanent full-time job to retire- 
ment. 


Non-standard workers were 
somewhat more likely than stand- 
ard workers to be women: 53% 
and 43% respectively (Table 5). In 
terms of life phase, 64% of stand- 
ard workers versus 44% of non- 
standard workers were individuals 
aged 25 to 54 without preschool 
children. The most notable differ- 
ences were found among full-time 
students, who made up 5% of 
standard and 24% of non-standard 
workers, and men 25 to 54 with- 
out preschool children (35% and 
20%). In contrast, women without 
preschool children represented only 
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Table 4: Labour market transitions of persons not employed in 1999* 


1999 2000 


Standard 


503,000 


Not working 


4,571,000 100% 655,000 


Not working 


3,413,000 


Non-standard 


2001 


Standard 


372,000 


Non-standard 


54,000 1% 


Not working 


77,000 2% 


Standard 


108,000 


Non-standard 


14% 410,000 9% 


Not working 


137,000 3% 


Standard 


120,000 


Non-standard 


75% 271,000 6% 


Not working 


3,022,000 66% 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 


* Individuals aged 16 to 67 in 1999. 


Note: The grey boxes identify transitions from no work to non-standard work; the blue 
boxes identify transitions from no work to standard work. 


a Slightly higher proportion of the 
standard workforce than the non- 
standard (29% versus 24%), 


In terms of educational attainment, 
non-standard workers were more 
likely to have less than a high school 


diploma (20% compared with 
13%) or some form of post- 
secondary schooling (20% versus 
14%). This arises, in part, because 
many in these education categories 
are still attending school, and 


employed students tend to work in 
part-time or temporary jobs. In 
contrast, well over half (56%) of 
standard workers had a college cer- 
tificate or diploma or a university 
degree, compared with 45% of 
non-standard workers. 


Region of residence had little effect 
on the distribution of standard and 
non-standard jobs. Some differ- 
ences existed, however, according 
to the size of a worketr’s area of 
residence. Higher proportions of 
non-standard jobs were found in 
rural and smaller urban areas 
(population under 30,000); the 
opposite was noted in urban areas 
with a population of 100,000 or 


more. 


A different perspective on the fre- 
quency of non-standard forms of 
employment is offered by incidence 
rates (Table 5). While 38% of all 
employed workers aged 16 to 69 
held non-standard jobs in 2001, the 
rate for specific subgroups varied 
extensively—from a low of 28% 
among 25 to 34 year-olds to a high 
of 62% among those 16 to 24, 
many of whom would likely be 
students. Indeed, the incidence 
of non-standard work among 
employed full-time students was 
extremely high, at 76%. In contrast, 
the incidence of non-standard 
work among women aged 25 to 
54 with pre-school children was 
only marginally higher than the 
national average (42% versus 38%). 


Non-standard employment rates 
were relatively high among older 
wotkers, at 53% for working 
women aged 55 to 69 and 47% 
for their male counterparts— 
again suggesting that many older 
workers may be opting for non- 
standard work as a form of semi- 
retirement following a full-time 
permanent career. 
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Table 5: Demographic profile of standard and non-standard 


workers 


Standard 

All individuals aged 16 to 69 100 
Age 
16 to 24 10 
25 to 34 26 
35 to 44 30 
45 to 54 PXS) 
55 to 69 9 
Sex 
Men 57 
Women 43 
Life phase 
Full-time students, all ages S 
Youth 16 to 24, excluding full-time students if 
Men 25 to 54 with preschool children 9 
Men 25 to 54 without preschool children sis) 
Men 55 to 69 6 
Women 25 to 54 with preschool children 5 
Women 25 to 54 without preschool children 29 
Women 55 to 69 4 
Education 
Less than high school 18 
High school diploma 18 
Some postsecondary 14 
College certificate or diploma Oi 
University degree 19 
Region of residence 
Atlantic 7 
Quebec 24 
Ontario 40 
Prairies lia 
British Columbia 12 
Size of area of residence 
Rural 9 
Urban 

Under 30,000 11 

30,000 to 99,999 11 

100,000 to 499,999 N70 

500,000 and over 52 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2001 


Non- 
standard 


Incidence 


of non- 
standard 
work 


The incidence of part-time, temporary or self-employed jobs was highest 
in the Atlantic provinces (43%) and lowest in Ontario (36%). The inci- 
dence was also particularly high in rural areas—almost half, many of whom 
are likely self-employed in agriculture or some other primary industry. 


Non-standard jobs 


The greatest disparity between the 
distributions of standard and non- 
standard workers by industry was 
found in manufacturing, which 
accounted for 20% of the former 
but only 6% of the latter in 2001 
(Table 6). In contrast, people in 
non-standard jobs were somewhat 
mote likely to be found in the pri- 
mary industries, accommodation 
and food services, construction, or 
trade; 42% were employed in one 
of these industries, compared with 
28% of standard workers. Many of 
these industries have a strong sea- 
sonal component, which entails hir- 
ing workers on a temporary basis 
(for example, farming and con- 
struction from spring to fall, and 
retail trade during the Christmas 
season). Others, such as food serv- 
ices, and again retail trade, are char- 
acterized by a fluctuating demand 
for employees throughout the day 
or week—a situation that is handily 
met by part-time staff. 


Although firms with 100 or more 
employees accounted for the 
majority of standard (63%) as well 
as non-standard (52%) workers 
(excluding the self-employed), only 
one in five standard workers were 
found in companies with fewer 
than 20 employees, compared with 
one in three non-standard workers. 
Employees in non-standard jobs 
were also less likely to be union- 
ized (26% compared with 35%). 


Three-quarters of standard work- 
ers had a regular daytime schedule, 
compared with only half of non- 
standard workers. Almost 4 in 10 
of the latter group were on rotat- 
ing or split shifts, or had on-call or 
other irregularly scheduled work. 


The incidence of non-standard 
employment varied widely across 
industries. At least half of all 
workers in the primary and utility 
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Table 6: Job profile of standard and non-standard workers 


Incidence 
of non- 
Non- standard 
Standard standard work 
% 
All individuals aged 16 to 69 100 100 38 
Industry of main job 
Primary* and utilities 4 8 57 
Construction 5) 8 50 
Manufacturing 20 6 15 
Wholesale and retail trade 14 lvé 42 
Transportation and warehousing 5 4 32 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 6 4 31 
Professional, scientific and technical 6 7 43 
Business, building and other support 3 S 50 
Educational services 7 if Sif 
Health care and social assistance 10 ti 40 
Information, culture, arts, 
entertainment and recreation 4 6 46 
Accommodation and food 5 9 51 
Other services 4 o 47 
Public administration v 4 25 
Firm size** 
Under 20 employees 19 32 38 
20 to 99 18 16 24 
100 to 499 15 12 23 
500 and over 48 40 23 
Union member** 
Yes 35 26 Pip 
No 65 74 Sit 
Work schedule** 
Regular daytime 74 51 21 
Regular evening or night 6 12 41 
Rotating or split shift, on-call or 
irregular 20 38 43 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2001 


* 


** Employees only. 


industries; accommodation and 
food services; construction; and 
business, building and other sup- 
port services had non-standard 
jobs in 2001. In comparison, only 
15% of jobs in manufacturing and 
25% in public administration were 
non-standard. 


Non-standard jobs were more 
common in small firms (under 20 
employees) than in larger firms. 


Includes agriculture, forestry, fishing and mining. 


They were also more common 
among non-unionized workers 
and those not working a regular 
daytime schedule. 


Persistence depends on 
demographics... 


Of individuals who experienced at 
least one year of non-standard 
work over the 1999-2001 period, 
38% were non-standard workers in 


all three years (Table 7).’ However, 
persistence varied by age, sex and 
life phase. For example, among 45 
to 69 year-olds, half reported hav- 
ing a non-standard job over the 
three years, compared with 25% of 
those 25 to 34. In contrast, the per- 
sistence of non-standard work was 
relatively low among youth not at- 
tending school full time (only 
14°%)—an indication that this type 
of work is typically a temporary 
phase preceding permanent, full- 
time employment. 


Educational attainment was not a 
strong factor affecting persistence, 
although non-standard workers 
with a university degree were 
somewhat more likely to have held 
such jobs for the entire three-year 


period. 


... and type of non-standard 
employment 


Yet another facet of persistence is 
revealed by comparing a non- 
standard worker’s employment 
status in 1999 with their status in 
2001, regardless of any labour mar- 
ket activities during 2000 (Table 8).° 
Overall, almost half (47%) of non- 
standard workers in 1999 were in 
the same type of non-standard job 
two years later, but the percentage 
varied according to the type of 
non-standard work. 


A high proportion of those self- 
employed in 1999 were in the same 
type of work two years later (68% 
of own-account workers and 76% 
of employers).’? The remaining 
individuals were almost as likely to 
have found some other type of 
non-standard employment as they 
were to have standard jobs or no 
work at all. 


Temporary part-time workers, on 
the other hand, were the least likely 
to continue in the same type of 
employment (only 18%). In most 
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Table 7: Persistence of non-standard work by demographic 
characteristics 


Non-standard work 


One or two 
years out of All three 
three years 
% 
All individuals aged 16 to 69 62 38 
Age 
16 to 24 WZ 28 
25 to 34 US ZS, 
35 to 44 58 42 
45 to 54 52 48 
55 to 69 52 48 
Sex 
Men 60 40 
Women 64 36 
Life phase 
Full-time students, all ages 66 34 
Youth 16 to 24, excluding full-time students 86 14 
Men 25 to 54 with preschool children 56 44 
Men 25 to 54 without preschool children So 45 
Men 55 to 69 49 oi 
Women 25 to 54 with preschool children 66 34 
Women 25 to 54 without preschool children 62 38 
Women 55 to 69 56 44 
Education 
Less than high school 63 Sif 
High school diploma 60 40 
Some postsecondary 64 36 
College certificate or diploma 62 38 


University degree 57 43 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 
SEALE ELE LEY TOL RTE a LT TE LS OD 


cases, these people moved into 
another form of non-standard 
employment (36%) or a standard 
job (26%). Nevertheless, tempo- 
tary part-time jobholders in 1999 
were the most likely to have no job 
at all in 2001 (19%). 


Temporary full-time workers in 
1999 were the most likely to have 
found standard work by 2001 
(39%), followed by permanent 
part-timers (28%). Nevertheless, 
almost 4 in 10 such employees 
remained in the same kind of non- 
standard job. 


Type of non-standard 
work in 1999 

All non-standard workers 
Self-employed own account 
Self-employed employers 
Temporary full-time 
Temporary part-time 
Permanent part-time 


The relatively low persistence of 
both full- and part-time temporary 
work is not surprising. Since tem- 
porary work ts of limited duration 
by definition, many incumbents 
migrate to a new job once their old 
one has ended. Often, that new job 
is full-time and permanent. Perma- 
nent part-time work may tend to 
be of longer duration, however, 
when it is voluntary and related to 
a particular phase in life—for 
example, while a person is attend- 
ing school or taking care of young 
children. It can also be a transitional 
form of employment for an older 
worker approaching retirement. 
Finally, self-employment may last 
the longest, on average, because it 
is often a voluntary long-term 
career choice made at a relatively 
young age—although some older 
workers opt for this type of job in 
semi-retirement as well. 


Summary 


Non-standard employment is fairly 
common in Canada, accounting for 
almost two in five workers aged 
16 to 69. Concerns about non- 
standard work arise because work- 
ers in these jobs tend to have low 


Table 8: Employment status of non-standard workers two years later* 


Type of work in 2001 


Non-standard 


Same Other No work 
type type Standard at all 
% 

47 16 23 14 
68 10 10 12 
76 8 fa 9 
31 4 lee} 39 ge 
18 36 26 19 
38 20 28 14 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 


* Workers aged 18-69 in 2001. 
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earnings and are mote likely to live in low-income 
families. They also face greater risk of unemployment 
and enjoy fewer employer- or government-sponsored 
benefits. 


Adding fuel to these concerns is the persistence of non- 
standard employment among the people who hold 
these jobs. For example, of the five million Canadians 
in non-standard jobs in 1999; half remained in such 
jobs throughout the following two years. Older work- 
ets (45 to 69) were particularly susceptible. 


The potentially negative aspects of non-standard work 
ate mitigated by many individuals choosing self- 
employment, or temporary or part-time jobs. More- 
over, non-standard work often serves as a gateway to 
standard employment. For example, some 60% of 
individuals without jobs in 1999 who were subse- 
quently employed in 2000 or 2001 initially found non- 
standard work. And the temporary nature of 
non-standard work among youth indicates that for this 
group non-standard work is typically a stepping stone 
to permanent full-time employment. 


H Notes 


1 Job permanency is determined by the following two 
SLID questions: (a) Is [the] job permanent, or is there some 
way that it is not permanent? If not permanent, the 
respondent is also asked: (b) In what way is [the] job not 
permanent? Response choices are seasonal job; temporary, 
term or contract job (non-seasonal); casual job; work done 
through a temporary help agency; other (specify). 


2 Some excluded individuals who appear to have experi- 
enced less than three years of non-standard work would have 
been counted as non-standard workers if their employment 
data prior to 1999 or following 2001 had been available. 


3 Virtually all non-standard workers had only non-stand- 
atd jobs that year. 


4 Differences in hourly wages and annual earnings among 
the various groups of non-standard workers, as well as 
between standard and non-standard workers generally, reflect 
the diverse job and worker characteristics associated with 
these groups (for example, varying distributions by age, 
education and occupation). 


Duration of non-standard employment 


5 Low-income status is based on Statistics Canada’s after- 
tax low-income cut-offs (LICOs): income thresholds at 
which a family would typically spend 20 percentage points 
more of its income than the average family on the necessities 
of food, shelter and clothing. LICOs vary according to family 
and community size. 


6 The greater prevalence of low income among employers 
than among standard workers suggests greater income 
inequality in the former group. 


7 This concept of persistence is different from the one 
discussed earlier. According to the previous concept, 54% of 
Canadians who were non-standard workers in 1999 (the 
denominator used in those calculations) remained non- 
standard workers throughout the remaining two years. In 
this section, the denominator used to determine the persist- 
ence of non-standard work is the number of workers with 
non-standard jobs at some time in the 1999-2001 period; for 
example, the overall rate of persistence using this method 
(38%) was calculated by dividing the number who were non- 
standard workers during all three years by the total number 
who were non-standard workers during one, two, or all three 
years. 


8 The interim year (2000) is ignored because including it 
would complicate the display of results. 


9 Self-employment was more common among male than 
among female non-standard workers (48% versus 26%) and 
virtually non-existent among youth. 
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Earnings of temporary versus 


permanent employees 


Diane Galarneau 


temporary work, part-time work and self employ- 

ment—seemed to be escalating at a worrisome rate. 
This led to fears that employment conditions were 
deteriorating for a substantial percentage of workers 
(OECD 2002; Krahn 1995; Schellenberg 1996). From 
1997 to 2003, temporary work grew much more rap- 
idly than permanent employment, despite a period of 
economic growth and favourable employment con- 
ditions. Indeed, GDP expanded during the entire 
period and the unemployment rate stayed below 8%. 


: the early 1990s, non-standard employment— 


Temporary jobs are generally less well paid than per- 
manent ones, offer fewer employee benefits, are less 
likely to offer on-the-job training, and are precarious. 
Indeed, temporary work does not seem to be the first 
choice of many who do it. Recent data are sparse, but 
in 1994, two-thirds of temporary employees would 
have preferred permanent employment (Schellenberg 
1996). Nonetheless, temporary employment has cer- 
tain advantages for both employee and employer. 
Greater flexibility may allow employees to achieve a 
better balance between work and personal life, while 
employers can adjust operations to meet fluctuations 
in demand. Temporary work may also provide a gate- 
way into the labour market or serve as a springboard 
to a permanent position (Kapsalis and Tourigny 
2005).' 


On the whole, temporary work can be viewed as an 
inexpensive buffer that reduces frictional unemploy- 
ment and improves the overall functioning of the 
labour market. However, the workers involved pay 
part of the price for this adjustment mechanism. 
Using the Labour Force Survey, this study attempts to 
explain the earnings gap between temporary and per- 
manent employees based on some of their character- 
istics. For the first time, this comparison is made by 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-4626 or 
diane.galarneau@statcan.ca. 


type of temporary employment, since the characteris- 
tics of such employees vary greatly depending on 
whether their jobs are term or contract, seasonal, casual, 
or obtained through an employment agency (see Data 
source and definitions). Economic vulnerability is also 
addressed: How persistent is the earnings gap when 
hours worked, earnings of other members of the 
household, and number of dependants are taken into 
account?” 


A significant contribution 


Temporary employment’ accounted for almost one- 
fifth of overall growth in paid employment between 
1997 and 2003.* This stood against the 12.5% of paid 
employment that temporary employment represented 
in 2003, up slightly from 11.4% six years earlier. Con- 
tract employment’ accounted for the largest percent- 
age of this growth (56.3%), the rest being taken up by 
seasonal and casual employment. On the other hand, 
jobs obtained through employment agencies and other 
temporary jobs decreased (Table 1). 


In 2003, 40% of temporary employees were between 
the ages of 15 and 24. Flexibility and the short-term 
commitment associated with temporary positions were 
likely the major drawing cards for these young peo- 
ple, especially since 44% were students. For many, this 
type of work may have been a way to pay for their 
education (see Young temporary workers). Workers 55 and 
over made up 9% of the temporary labour force, 
comparable to their percentage among employees as 
a whole. The lower level of commitment and greater 
flexibility of temporary employment likely facilitates 
the transition from working life to retirement for some. 


Persons aged 25 to 54 represented slightly more than 
half (809,200) of temporary workers. They have been 
focused on in this article in order to eliminate those 
making the transition from school to work or from 
work to retirement. Between 1997 and 2003, tempo- 
rary workers represented 8% to 9% of employees in 
this age group. Slightly more than half (4.7% in 2003) 
were contract employees, while the other half consisted 
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Data source and definitions 


This article is based on the Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
which surveys households on a monthly basis. The LFS 
provides information on general labour market trends by 
industry and occupation, hours worked, participation rate, 
and unemployment rate. And since January 1997, the LFS 
has classified paid jobs as either permanent or temporary, 
based on the intentions of the employer and the charac- 
teristics of the job. If a job officially considered permanent 
is ending in the near future because of downsizing or clo- 
sure, it is still regarded as permanent. 


A temporary job has a predetermined end date or will end 
as soon as a specific project is completed. Temporary jobs 
are sub-classified into four groups: seasonal; term or con- 
tract, including work done through a temporary help 
agency; casual; and other temporary work. In this article, 
full-time and part-time temporary employees are combined, 
the variable of full or part time being considered a char- 
acteristic and serving to explain the earnings gaps between 
permanent and temporary employees. 


of seasonal employees (1.9%) and casual employees 
(including those using employment agencies and other 
types of temporary employees) (1.6%). 


A varied profile 


Temporary employees aged 25 to 54 vary greatly. For 
example, they are overrepresented among employees 
with low levels of education, but also among workers 
with university degrees. Temporary jobs are more 


a ee 


A permanent job is expected to last as long as the 
employee wants it, given that business conditions permit. 
That is, there is no predetermined end date. For this 
study, persons holding permanent employment were divided | 
according to whether they worked full time (generally 30 | 
hours or more per week at their main or only job) or part 
time (generally less than 30 hours per at their main or only | 
job). Permanent full-time workers are often considered 
‘standard workers.’ 


Self-employment applies to working owners of incorpo- | 
rated or unincorporated businesses (with or without paid 
help). Except when overall employment is considered, this 
article deals only with employees. | 


Non-standard jobs encompass all forms of paid employ- 
ment that is not permanent full-time. Temporary jobs, part- | 
time jobs (permanent or temporary) and self employment | 
therefore fall under the category of ‘non-standard jobs’. 

However, in this article, the self-employed workers are | 
excluded. | 


The gap in hourly earnings is the difference expressed 
as a percentage of the earnings of permanent employees. 


common in rural areas, but the Ottawa-Gatineau met- 
ropolitan area is also distinguished by a high propor- 
tion of temporary workers. They are overrepresented 
in small workplaces and in public administration 
(Charts A and B). 


Temporary employees also work in a wide variety of 
industries and occupations. They are overrepresented 
both in occupations requiring few skills and in ones 
requiring the opposite. This diversity notwithstanding, 


Table 1: Temporary and permanent employees 


Contri- 
bution to 
Growth growth 
1997 2003 1997-2003 1997-2003 

000 % 000 % % 
Total employees 11,421 100.0 13,333 100.0 16.7 100.0 
Permanent 10,125 88.6 11,673 87.5 15:3 81.0 
Temporary 1,296 11.4 1,660 1225 28.1 19.0 
Contract 592 2 197 6.0 34.6 1s 
Seasonal 328 2.9 392 2.9 19.4 ONS 
Casual 339 2040) 437 3:3 29.1 5a 
Agency 28 0.2 27 0.2 -0.6 0.0 
Others 11 0.1 8 0.1 -27.8 -0.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart A: Proportion of temporary workers | 


12 
Selected metropolitan areas 
9 
6 
3 
0 “ = ss Cau ke eee IN = ss u a 
Ottawa- Vancouver = Montréal Calgary Toronto 
Gatineau 
% 
12 
Occupational skill level 
9 
6 
3 
Secondary Professional College or Managerial 
or less apprenticeship 


12 
Workplace size 
9 
6 
3 
Less than 20 20 to 99 100 to 500 More than 500 
Employees 


25 to 34 


35 to 44 45 to 54 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
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younger workers (25 to 34 year-olds), women, and 
part-time workers were overrepresented among 
temporary employees. 


These varied characteristics can be explained by the 
type of temporary employment (seasonal, contract, 
through an agency, casual, or other). In fact, substan- 
tial differences exist in the characteristics of employees 
(sex, level of education, seniority, rate of part-time 
employment, occupation, industry) according to type 
of temporary employment, and this is reflected in the 
earnings gap with permanent employees. 


The earnings gap 


In 2003, temporary workers earned 16% less per hour 
than their permanent counterparts, or $16.69 versus 
$19.98. From 1997 to 2003, the gap varied between 
-16% and -19% (reached in 2000).’ 


Of the four types of temporary employees, contract 
employees showed the smallest gap, earning an aver- 
age of 8% less than their permanent counterparts in 
2003. Seasonal, casual and others, and those using 
employment agencies earned 28%, 24% and 40% less 
respectively (Table 2). 
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Chart B: Proportion of temporary workers II 


Education 

Less than high school 
High school diploma 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate 
University degree 
Area 

Rural 

Urban 

Status 

Full-time 

Part-time 


Occupation 

Management 

Processing, manufacturing and utilities 
Business, finance and administration 
Natural and applied sciences and related 
Sales and service 

Health 


Trades, transport and equipment operators 
Social science, education, government service 
and religion 

Art, culture, recreation and sport 


Unique to primary industry 


Industry 

Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 
Manufacturing 

Trade 

Professional, scientific and technical 
Utilities 

Transportation and warehousing 

Other services 

Accommodation and food services 

Health care and social assistance 

Public administration 

Information, culture, arts, entertainment and recreation 
Education 

Business, building and other support 
Primary industry* 

Construction 


% 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
* Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting, mining, and oil and gas 
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Table 2: Hourly earnings gap, by type of 
employment and sex 


1997 2003 
Hourly Hourly 
earnings Gap earnings Gap 
$ % $ % 
Both sexes 
Permanent the oe 19.98 er 
Temporary 14.29 -17 16.69 -16 
Contract 15.82 -8 TOL oe -8 
Seasonal V2 -28 14.41 -28 
Casual and others 1heo}as)1 -22 15.24 -24 
Agency 11202 -36 12.06 -40 
Men 
Permanent 18.88 Ry. ano Aah 
Temporary 15.09 -20 Aiea -19 
Contract 16.86 -11 19.83 -9 
Seasonal 13.49 -29 15.88 -27 
Casual and others 13.81 -27 15.63 -29 
Agency tes 2 -37 12.30 -44 
Women 
Permanent NSeZ3: cin 17.97 Bes 
Temporary 13.56 -11 WSS -12 
Contract 15.00 -2 17.20 -4 
Seasonal 9.42 -38 11.14 -38 
Casual and others 13.06 -14 15.06 -16 
Agency 10.30 -32 11.79 -34 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


The gap also varied by sex. In 2003, women tempo- 
rary employees earned 12% less per hour than their 
permanent counterparts, compared with a difference 
of -19% for men. Women posted a smaller earnings 
gap than men throughout the entire period. This could 
be attributed partly to their higher concentration in 
contract employment. Furthermore, the earnings gap 
for women holding contract or casual positions or 
positions obtained through employment agencies was 
lower (-4%, -16% and -34% respectively) than for men 
(-9%, -29"% and -44%). Seasonal employment was the 
only category in which men showed a smaller gap 
(27% versus 38%). 


Is the earnings gap between temporary and perma- 
nent employees greater in the private sector than in the 
public sector because of generally more uniform 
employment conditions in the public sector? Average 
hourly earnings are higher for public-sector employ- 
ees; however, the gap between temporary and perma- 
nent employees in each sector is not always 
consistent with this finding. For example, contract 
employees in the public sector had higher hourly earn- 


ings ($20.65 versus $16.56). However, they earned 14% 
less than permanent employees in the public sector 
($24.02), compared with the -11% gap in the private 
sector (Table 3). Furthermore, in the private sector, 
casual and other employees as well as those hired 
through employment agencies showed larger gaps 
compared with permanent employees.” Irrespective of 
the type of temporary employment, earnings gaps 
in comparison with permanent employees can be 
explained largely by the characteristics of each type of 
temporary employment. 


Table 3: Hourly earnings gap, by sector 


Average 
hourly Earnings 
Sector earnings gap 
Employees $ % 
Permanent Public 24.02 
Private 18.70 om 
Contract Public 20.65 -14 
Private 16.56 -11 
Seasonal Public 1opo2 -36 
Private 14.29 -24 
Casual and others Public 18.73 -22 
Private 2287 -31 
Agency Public 18.48 -23 
Private 11.79 -37 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


Contract workers 


Ine2003y 57%, of contract. workers.were wemen, 
Holding contract employment appears to have less 
effect on the earnings gap, given the high levels of edu- 
cation among contract workers (38% had a university 
degree compared with 23% of permanent employ- 
ees) and unionization (41% versus 36%) (Table 4). 


Moreover, their young age (44% are aged 25 to 34), 
their greater tendency to work part time (21% versus 
10% for permanent employees), and their low levels 
of seniority (only 34% had worked for the same 
employer for more than two years, compared with 
77% of their permanent counterparts) likely had the 
opposite effect. 


Another factor that may tend to reduce the earnings 
gap is the strong concentration of contract employees 
in the professional group (Table 5).’ More than a third 
of women working on contract held professional 
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Table 4: Profile of temporary workers by type of employment 


Casual 
and 
Permanent Contract Seasonal others Agency 
000 
Total employees 8,737.6 449.0 185.6 156.0 18.6 
% 

Men 51.4 42.8 69.0 31.9 B27 
Women 48.6 DieZ Stel, 68.1 47.3 
Age 
25 to 34 30.9 44.0 33.8 35.9 43.5 
35 to 44 37.0 S323 3633 349)57/ 34.4 
45 to 54 82a 22.8 29.8 28.3 2ALS 
Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador ess) 2.8 Ths 3.1 F 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 0.7 1.9 0.6 E 
Nova Scotia Xf 3.4 iss 4.7 F 
New Brunswick 2.2 2.6 6.9 3.9 E 
Quebec Zon 27.8 25.8 26.8 F 
Ontario 41.0 36.7 220i 25.9 75.8 
Manitoba $15) 2.9 2.9 3.5 F 
Saskatchewan 2.8 Dee 3.2 3.6 EF 
Alberta 10.4 9.4 9.0 8.9 F 
British Columbia 12a lideo (ee 19.0 F 
Education 
Less than high school 10.4 7.4 29.3 9.8 9.1 
High school diploma 20.6 127, 2241 19.2 18.8 
Postsecondary, partial 

or complete 45.6 41.7 40.4 49.6 42.5 
University degree 23.4 38.2 8.2 Zed 29.6 
Full-time 90.2 78.8 86.7 48.3 83.9 
Part-time 9.8 Pid ey 13.4 BAe 7, 16.1 
Unionized 35.5 41.3 26.4 44.6 F 
Not unionized 64.5 Oats 73.6 55.4 95.7 
Seniority (months) 
4] keys} 33 19.6 22.2 16.9 30.6 
4to6 3.9 14.9 15.0 12.4 22-6 
7to9 3:5 9.7 So 8.1 14.0 
10 to 12 3.0 6.8 shel 5.0 F 
13 to 24 9.8 15s 12.8 14.9 oad 
More than 24 “Gro 33.6 41.1 42.8 9.7 
Workplace size 
Less than 20 employees 30.0 3029 53.9 85.2 26.3 
20 to 99 SZ 30.9 28.4 30.8 32.8 
100 to 500 23.6 Zilee 13.0 19.7 26.9 
More than 500 14.4 jim 4.7 14.3 14.0 
Rural 21.4 20.0 43.4 24.2 12.9 
Urban 78.6 80.0 918), // ail 87.1 
Metropolitan area 
Montréal thales 12.6 63 9.9 F 
Ottawa-Gatineau 3.0 5.8 0.9 23 E 
Toronto When) 16.4 5.5 9.4 5328 
Calgary 3.8 2 20 Papi F 
Vancouver 7.0 6.8 4.3 9.1 F 
Other 2092 2or6 iKehe! 22.4 16.1 
Non-metropolitan area 24.4 24.3 53.4 3350 11.8 
Urban centres 7.4 7.4 8.1 10.6 F 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


positions, the vast majority as teach- 
ers (21%), in contrast with only 
one-fifth of women in permanent 
employment.'” Almost twice as 
many men working on contract 
were employed as professionals 
(28%) compared with their perma- 
nent colleagues (15%). Almost half 
were teachers, while another large 
group worked in natural and 
applied sciences, mainly as compu- 
ter analysts or programmers. On 
the other hand, fewer men and 
women worked on contract in 
management and in less-skilled 
occupations. 


Education, health care and social 
assistance, and public administra- 
tion employed close to 6 in 10 
women contract workers; con- 
struction, education, public admin- 
istration and manufacturing 
accounted for the majority of men 


(55%). 


Seasonal workers 


More than two-thirds of seasonal 
workers were men. Seasonal 
workers were slightly younger than 
permanent employees, although 
they were on average the oldest 
among temporary employees. They 
tended to work full time (87%) and 
more hours per week than perma- 
nent employees (42.7 hours versus 
40.3). 


Their low levels of education, their 
concentration in small workplaces, 
their low levels of seniority, as well 
as their low unionization rate com- 
pared with permanent workers 
could serve to widen their earnings 


gap (Table 4). 


Virtually no professionals worked 
as seasonal employees. However, 1 
in 5 men in seasonal employment 
were specialized workers, mostly in 
construction. Close to 1 in 4 were 
in primary-sector occupations, 
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Young temporary workers 


Persons aged 15 to 24 were greatly overrepresented 


| among temporary workers: 29% compared with approxi- 
_ mately 9% aged 25 to 54. Their characteristics were 


nonetheless very similar to those of their permanent coun- 


| terparts. Many had taken or completed postsecondary 
_ studies, attended an educational institution, worked part 


time or in a small workplace, and were not unionized. Some 
50% were employed in trade, accommodation and food 


| services as permanent or temporary employees. Close to 


two-thirds of these young employees, whether permanent 
or temporary, held positions requiring little education (high 
school or less). 


| Temporary workers nonetheless tend to be younger than 
_ their permanent counterparts: 25% compared with 15% 


were aged 15 to 17. Moreover, 29% were aged 22 to 24 
of young permanent workers. Perhaps 
because of this different breakdown by age group, young 


| temporary employees were more likely to attend an edu- 


cational institution (44% versus 32%). In many cases, the 
temporary work could have been a summer job or employ- 
ment through a co-op program, since 35% of young 
temporary employees had worked at their jobs for less than 
three months. 


Major differences are apparent between age groups 
(15 to 17, 18 to 21, and 22 to 24) for both temporary and 
permanent employees. For example, school attendance 


Characteristics of employed 15 to 24 year-olds 


(full-time or part-time) decreased with age, while the 
percentage of women tended to increase, as did full-time 
work and unionization. 


Some 70% of temporary workers aged 15 to 17 worked 
in trade, accommodation and food services or in informa- 
tion, culture and recreation. By age 22 to 24, this percent- 
age was still high but less so (31%). Many young 
permanent workers also worked in these industries (82% 
of those aged 15 to 17 and 41% of those aged 22 to 24), 
but the percentage decreased with age. The occupations 
of young temporary workers, like those of their permanent 
counterparts, were largely unskilled—and much more often 
for those 15 to 17 (83%) than for those 22 to 24 (57%). 
The comparable percentages for young permanent 
employees were 84% and 58% respectively. 


Given that young temporary and permanent employees 
have very similar characteristics, the small earnings gap 
between them is not very surprising. However, the gap 
tended to increase with age. Among those aged 15 to 17, 
hourly earnings were very similar; in fact, temporary 
workers earned slightly more (1.7%) than permanent 
workers. Temporary workers between 18 and 21 earned 
1.9% less per hour,® and those between 22 and 24 earned 
4% less. 


Permanent employees 


{1) kOe 1176 
Number (7000) 238.8 
| Proportion (%) 15 
Students 76 
| Non-students 24 
Men 48 
Women 52 
Education 
Less than high school 85 
High school diploma 7 
Postsecondary, partial or complete 8 
University degree fa 
| Full-time sla 
| Part-time 89 
| Unionized 10 
Not unionized 90 
Seniority (months) 
1 to 3 19 
| 4to6 18 
| 7to9 iS 
10 to 12 10 
13 to 24 26 
More than 24 14 
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1810 21, 22 to 24° 45t0 17. 18 to. 21. | oats 
718.5 677.7 164.0 309.0 190.3 
44 41 25 47 29 
% 
33 15 67 40 31 
67 85 33 60 69 
51 51 52 52 49 
49 49 48 48 51 
20 10 85 17 6 
34 23 5 26 15 
45 55 10 56 58 
1 12 F 1 22 
56 79 iy 48 61 
44 21 83 52 39 
15 19 6 14 20 
85 81 94 86 80 
15 10 ev 38 29 
14 11 20 19 18 
11 9 10 8 10 
8 7 Z 6 7 
22 22 17 15 17 
29 40 8 14 20 
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Characteristics of employed 15 to 24 year-olds (concluded) 
Permanent employees Temporary employees 
| 
15 to.17. 18 to 21 22 to 24 15 to 17 18 to 21 22 to 24 
% 
Workplace size 
Less than 20 employees 49 45 40 56 46 39 
20 to 99 43 38 34 35 33 32 
100 to 500 8 13 19 8 15 VG 
More than 500 1 3 i 1 6 13 
Industry 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting, | 
mining, and oil and gas 3) 2 2 5 4 4 | 
Utilities FE e 0 F 1 1 
Construction 2 5 6 3 5 5 | 
Manufacturing 3 11 14 4 8 ae, 
Trade 37 35 23 30 25 A355 
Transportation and warehousing 1 z 4 F 2 2 
Information, culture, arts, entertainment and recreation 9 5 5 15 10 9 
Finance, insurance, real estate, rental and leasing Zz 3 5 Zz 3 5 
Professional, scientific and technical 1 2 5 2 3 5 | 
Business, building and other support 2 4 5} 3 6 6 | 
Education 1 1 2 2 5 14 
Health care and social assistance 2 4 8 3 6 10 
Accommodation and food services 36 20 13 25 15 9 
Other services 2 4 4 4 3 2.) 
Public administration 1 1 2 2 5 vin 
Occupational skill level 
Managerial F 1 3 F 1 ee} 
Professional 1 2 8 2 5 16 | 
College or apprenticeship 15 22 3h] 16 20 26 | 
_ Secondary or less 84 Ths: 58 83 74 Si | 
Hourly earnings ($) 7.47 9.64 12.56 7.60 9.46 42,06." 
Earnings gap te oe AT. -1.9 -4.0 | 
Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 | 
most often related to fishing, agriculture (and nurser- Given that primary industries tend to dominate sea- 
ies) and forestry. One in 10 seasonal workers drove sonal employment to some extent, a higher percent- 
trucks or buses. In summary, nearly two-thirds of these age of workers holding this type of employment lived 
men were employed in construction, primary indus- in rural areas compared with permanent workers 
tries, or manufacturing. (43% versus 21%) and in the Atlantic provinces (23% 
ot compared with 7%). 
The positions held by women were largely unskilled. P °) 
Women were highly concentrated in sales and services 
é om ) Casual employees 
(43%), where they worked as sales clerks, cashiers and 
cooks, for example. A high percentage also worked in Casual workers represented less than 20% of tempo- 
processing, manufacturing and utilities occupations rary employees. Women accounted for 68%, perhaps 
(14%) or those related to the primary sector (13%). explaining the high part-time rate among casual 
Manufacturing (16%), accommodation and food serv- employees (over half) compared with only 10% of 
ices (16%), the primary industries (13%) and trade permanent employees. Casual employees tend to be 
(11%) employed a substantial percentage of these younger than their permanent counterparts and gener- 
women. This concentration by occupation and indus- ally have fewer years of seniority with the same 
try should tend to expand the earnings gap, more so employer (only 43% had more than two years com- 
for women than for men. pared with 76%). 
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Table 5: Permanent and temporary employees by industry and occupation 


Men Women 
Casual Casual 
Perma- Con- Sea- and Perma- Con- Sea- and 
nent tract sonal others Agency nent tract sonal others Agency 
000 

Total 4,489.2 192.0 128.1 49.7 9.7 4,248.4 257.0 57.6 106.3 8.8 
Occupational skill level % 
Managerial 10.1 3.9 ile ee 0.8 6.8 2.4 1.9 lez 0.0 
Professional 15,7 28.3 1.4 9.5 2.6 DA Bel. 3.4 19.9 NOS) 
College or apprenticeship Siljat 34.3 34.1 PAS). 11.0 27.9 22.4 24.1 19.5 Sa 
Secondary or less Sif LO, 3325 63.2 64.1 85.6 44.2 40.1 70.6 59.4 73.8 
Occupation 
Managerial 10.0 3.8 te2 F F 6.8 2.4 F F F 
Business. finance and 

administration 16 10.6 1.9 9.7 19.6 Silat PAT 83 ise 20.9 45.5 
Natural and applied sciences 

and related 11.8 14.2 4.8 HO F 3.9 4.8 Sal F F 
Health 1.6 1.9 = 4.6 F dS: 7.6 le 22.4 lF 
Social science, education, 

government service and religion _ 5.1 5577 F 5.4 i 10.8 26.8 F lle F 
Art, culture, recreation and sport és 4.5 2.0 F F 2.0 4.6 F AES F 
Sales and service lias 10.7 8.8 26.0 F 25.4 19.8 42.7 Sie)s// - 
Trades, transport and 

equipment operators XS 3) PRS 48.9 S¥S}cho) 33.0 oll 2.0 8.9 1.6 F 
Unique to primary industry Axo) Be) PRS A = F 0.4 E WaT F = 
Processing, manufacturing 

and utilities 13.8 8.0 8.0 On 36.1 6.0 4.4 1B5 4.2 30.7 
Industry 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 

hunting, mining, and oil and gas S7/ 4.0 20.2 F F cles 0.9 13.4 F F 
Utilities 1.8 Zant F F = Or5 e F F F 
Construction 7.4 16.9 Sully, W168 F WN 0.6 SEO) lF F 
Manufacturing 26.4 9.6 NOs 7 i2a3 19.6 11.4 6.3 L5N6 4.1 F 
Trade 14.3 Due: 4.4 1141 F 14.2 6.2 10.6 10.3 Fe 
Transportation and warehousing 7.4 4.6 7.4 ZTE F 3.0 1.9 5.9 220) F 
Information, culture, arts, 

entertainment and recreation 3.9 4.8 US 6.2 i? 4.0 5.4 9.5 Def IF 
Finance, insurance, real estate, 

rental and leasing 4.6 2st F F [F 9.1 4.0 Fe 4.4 IF 
Professional, scientific and technical 5.5 4 ES F E Ont 4.3 & 23 F 
Business, building and other support 2.8 5.8 5.6 6.4 DOnt al 6.0 3.6 PZ ee)4 
Education 4.9 1I@..7 lee 0) F 10.0 25.4 Zs 14.4 = 
Health care and social assistance 3.6 4.2 cE lees F 20.6 19.3 4.3 39.8 le 
Accommodation and food services 3.4 2.0 Oi) 5.4 - 5.9 a 15.8 7.6 if 
Other services 353 2.9 eZ 4.2 iF 3.5 4.0 F 2.9 F 
Public administration 6.9 i220 3.4 3.8 E 6.6 13.0 4.5 4.9 F 


Source: Labour Force Survey. 2003 
* Through a long evaluation process, Human Resources and Skills Development Canada assigned required skill levels to more than 500 
occupations in the National Occupational Classification. For more details, see www15.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/english/generallasp. 
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Despite fairly comparable levels of education, close to 
two-thirds of male casual employees held occupations 
requiring no more than a high school education, in 
contrast with slightly over one-third of permanent 
employees. The gap for women was smaller but none- 
theless substantial (59% compared with 44%). 


A mere one-tenth of men employed on a casual basis 
held professional positions, compared with 15% of 
permanent employees. As for women, one-fifth 
worked as professionals (mainly registered nurses or 
teachers), a proportion comparable to that of perma- 
nent employees. 


The strong concentration of casual workers in occu- 
pations requiring few skills should tend to increase the 
earnings gap between them and permanent workers, 
particularly for men. On the other hand, the relatively 
high unionization rate of casual employees (45% com- 
pared with 36%) should tend to close it. 


Agency placements 


Some 19,000 workers were hired through employment 
agencies in 2003—an estimate comparable to previ- 
ous years. Men were somewhat more likely to belong 
to this group. These workers displayed some surpris- 
ing characteristics that set them apart. For example, 
40% of the men held a university degree, a percentage 
similar to that of male contract employees. For 
women, the percentage holding a university degree was 
the same as for permanent workers (24%). 


More than half of workers using employment agen- 
cies lived in Toronto, and close to 6 in 10 worked in 
business, building and other support services. Most 
were full time. In general, these employees had very 
low levels of seniority, less than 10% having worked 
for the same employer for more than two years. They 
were relatively young—close to 44% between the ages 
of 25 and 34—and almost all (96%) were not union- 
ized. 


Despite sometimes high levels of education, 86% of 
the men were in unskilled occupations, mainly in the 
large group related to processing, manufacturing and 
utilities (36%) and trades, transport and equipment 
operating (33%), often as equipment operators and 
construction trades helpers. Close to three-quarters of 
the women were in occupations requiring a high school 
education ot less, often as office clerks (34%), or in 
processing and manufacturing (31%). This concentra- 


Earnings of temporary versus permanent employees 


tion within occupations requiring few skills should 
once again tend to widen the earnings gap with 
permanent employees. 


Explaining the earnings gap 


A multi-factor analysis revealed that a combination of 
variables (age, education, province of residence, size 
of workplace, part-time employment, being non- 
unionized and living in a rural community) accounted 
for between one-quarter and one-half of the earnings 
gap between temporary and permanent employees 
(Table 6, adjustment 1)."' 


Table 6: Adjusted earnings gap between 
temporary and permanent employees 


Men Women 
Contract versus permanent % 
Gap without adjustments -9 -4 
After adjustments no. 1 -10 -7 
After adjustments no. 2 -11 -9 
Seasonal versus permanent 
Gap without adjustments -27 -38 
After adjustments no. 1 -12 -21 
After adjustments no. 2 -12 -12 
Casual and others versus permanent 
Gap without adjustments -31 -17 
After adjustments no. 1 -23 -13 
After adjustments no. 2 -15 -11 
Agency versus permanent 
Gap without adjustments -44 -34 
After adjustments no. 1 -58 -26 


After adjustments no. 2 -38 -16 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


Contract employees were the exception. The relatively 
small earnings gap between them and permanent 
employees made the exercise less revealing. Nor did 
these variables seem to explain the gap in the case of 
men hired through employment agencies.'” 


Depending on the type of temporary employment, 
some of the variables had more or less influence on 
the gap. For example, the lower education level of 
seasonal workers, the small size of the workplaces they 
worked in, and their concentration in the Atlantic 
provinces played a determining role in explaining their 
earnings gap.” 
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For casual workers, the predominance of part-time 
work appeared quite crucial in explaining the gap." 
Their concentration in certain provinces also played a 
‘role, but to a lesser extent. Being young and being 
employed in a small workplace were especially signifi- 
cant for men, who constituted less than one-third of 
casual employees. The gap for women who obtained 
their jobs through an employment agency was par- 
ticularly sensitive to their young age and tendency not 
to be unionized. 


Including industry and occupation for female seasonal 
workers, male casual workers, and those who obtained 
their jobs through an employment agency (both sexes) 
went a long way toward explaining the gap (adjust- 
ment 2). Doing so indicated that a substantial portion 
of the wage gap could be attributed to the heavy con- 
centration of certain temporary workers in unskilled 
occupations and in industries with lower-paid jobs. 
Por example, adding industry and occupation to the 
list of variables narrowed the gap for female seasonal 
employees from -21% to -12%. A similar effect was 
noted for male casual employees (from -23% to -15%) 
and for those using employment agencies (men from 


-58% to -38%; women from -26% to -16%). 


The influence of industry and occupation tended to 
be minimal for contract employees, for men holding 
seasonal employment, and for women casual employ- 
ees. The gap for these groups decreased little if at all 
after the variables were added. 


Overall situation 


The finding that temporary employees earned less per 
hour than their permanent counterparts looks at only 
part of their financial situation. To reflect their overall 
situation, it is important to also consider hours of 
work, earnings of other household members, and 
number of dependants." 


Only couples were used for this exercise, making it 
possible to consider elements such as spouse’s earn- 
ings and number of dependants. Couples represent 
the majority of employees: Close to three-quarters of 
women temporary employees were in a spousal rela- 
tionship as were two-thirds of their male counterparts. 
For permanent employees as a whole, the proportion 
was three-quarters. 


Temporary employees tend to work fewer hours per 
week than permanent employees. If weekly earnings 
are compared, the gap widens for men (from -19% 
to -22%) and women (from -12% to -26%). The more 
pronounced change for women is due to the much 
larger difference between permanent and temporary 
employees in the number of hours worked (-15%) than 
is the case for their male counterparts (-3%) (Table 7). 


Most temporary workers in a couple relationship had 
a working spouse (72% of men and 86% of women). 
The percentages for permanent employees were also 
higher: 77% and 89% respectively. Spouses made a 
significant contribution to family earnings, especially 
for temporary workers. For example, for men, the 


Table 7: Earnings gap by various indicators, couples only 


Weekly 
family 
earnings Spouse’s 
Weekly adjusted Usual Spouse’s usual 
Hourly Weekly family for family weekly weekly weekly 
earnings earnings earnings size hours earnings hours 
$ $ $ $ Average $ Average 
Men 
Permanent 22.59 910 1,468 890 40.5 616 34.5 
Temporary 18.29 714 1,243 768 39.1 ET SOLS 
Gap (%) -19 -22 -15 -14 -3 -6 2 
Women 
Permanent 18.08 631 1,416 870 34.5 913 41.8 
Temporary TORO 465 te 2ah3 740 29.3 879 41.8 
Gap (%) -12 -26 -14 -15 -15 -4 0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
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spouse’s contribution was 42% in the case of tempo- 
rary employees, compared with 38% for permanent 
employees. For women, the proportions were 63% 


and 56%. 


With respect to weekly family earnings, which include 
those of all members, the gap is lower for both men 
and women. However, the effect is much mote sig- 
nificant for women: Their gap decreases by 12 per- 
centage points, compared with 7 points for men. This 
reflects women’s smaller role in family earnings, but 
also shows that spouses partly compensate for tem- 
porary workers’ lower earnings since they contribute 
substantially to family earnings. Furthermore, the gap 
in weekly earnings of spouses of temporary and per- 
manent workers is fairly small (between -6 and -4%), 
as is the gap in number of hours (between 0% and 


2%). 


Adjusting weekly family earnings according to family 
size has little effect for either men or women. For men, 
the smaller percentage of temporary employees with 
children under 18 (53% compared with 60% for per- 
manent employees) narrows the gap marginally (from 
-15% to -14%); for women, the slightly higher per- 
centage of temporary employees with children under 
18 (58% compared with 55%) has the opposite 
effect—the gap widening from -14% to -15%. 


When hours of work, earnings of other household 
members, and number of dependants are taken into 
account, significant gaps persist between permanent 


Earnings of temporary versus permanent employees 


and temporary workers. These factors affect all types 
of temporary employees fairly similarly. In other 
words, with a few exceptions, taking the number of 
hours into account widens the gap as a whole, taking 
the contribution of spousal earnings into account 
narrows it, while adjusting for the number of depend- 
ants has little effect. 


After these factors were taken into account, contract 
workers still posted the smallest gaps in relation to 
permanent workers (-8% for men and -6% for 
women) (Table 8). 


Male seasonal workers showed smaller gaps than ini- 
tially (from -28% to -18%), primarily because of more 
hours worked (6% more than permanent employees) 
and, to a lesser extent, the contribution of spousal 
earnings. The negative effect of their low education 
level and their concentration in small workplaces and 
in the Atlantic provinces is therefore partially offset by 
their long hours of work and their family situation. A 
substantial average gap of -18% nonetheless persists 
for the 85,000 male seasonal workers (in couples). 


For the 30% of temporary employees in spousal rela- 
tionships (164,000 workers), an average earnings gap 
of -24% to -28% persists even when family situation 
is taken into account.’ This group consists of female 
seasonal employees, casual workers, and workers using 
agencies. 


Table 8: Earnings gap by various indicators and type of temporary employment, couples only 


Weekly 
Hourly Weekly family 
earnings earnings earnings 
$ $ $ 
Men 

Contract -9 -14 -10 
Seasonal -28 -24 -20 
Casual and others -30 -41 -24 
Agency -46 -49 -16 

Women 
Contract -4 -14 -7 
Seasonal -39 -42 -26 
Casual and others -16 -44 -24 
Agency -33 -36 -20 


Weekly 
family 
earnings Spouse’s 
adjusted Usual Spouse’s usual 
for family weekly weekly weekly 
size hours earnings hours 
$ Average $ Average 
-8 -6 1 3 
-18 6 -18 2 
-24 -19 -2 0 
-24 -7 -11 5 
-6 -10 -1 -2 
-26 -4 -14 6 
-28 -33 -4 2 
-26 -4 -26 -6 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 
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Earnings of temporary versus permanent employees 


To the extent that temporary jobs provide a gateway 
into the labour market or a springboard to a perma- 
nent position, the earnings gap has fewer consequences. 
‘Kapsalis and Tourigny (2005) have shown that certain 
non-standard jobs, particularly temporary full-time 
jobs, can sometimes lead to permanent employment. 


However, these more economically vulnerable 
employees earn a substantial portion of the family 
income (between one-half and two-thirds) and are 
mainly women (78%). They are only slightly younger 
(39.5 years) than permanent workers (40.0) and most 
have some postsecondary education (64%), but they 
hold largely unskilled jobs (two-thirds held a position 
requiring a high school education or less). They tend 
to have few years of seniority with the same employer; 
they often work part time (45%) and only about half 
of them do so by choice. 


Summary 


From 1997 to 2003, temporary workers earned 16% 
less per hour, on average, than their permanent coun- 
terparts. The gap varied greatly depending on the type 
of temporary employment. Contract employees 
posted the smallest gap relative to permanent employ- 
ees (-4% for women and -9% for men in 2003). Sea- 
sonal and casual employment and employment 
obtained through an agency showed larger gaps (-28%, 
-24% and -40% respectively). 


The smaller gap observed for contract employees 
could be attributed to their high level of education and 
the numerous skills required by their positions. In gen- 
eral, the characteristics of workers holding other types 
of temporary employment (age, education, province 
of residence, workplace size, part-time employment, 
not being unionized, or living in a rural community) 
went a long way toward explaining their differences in 
earnings compared with permanent employees. 


Industry and occupation were major factors in the case 
of female seasonal employees, casual employees, and 
those using employment agencies. This demonstrates 
that the gap for these employees stems partly from 
their concentration in poorly paid industries and in 
occupations that require few skills. 


With respect to temporary employees in spousal rela- 
tionships, when number of hours of work, earnings 
of other household members, and number of depend- 
ants are taken into account, contract workers continue 
to show the smallest gap. Male seasonal workers dis- 
play a smaller gap once these factors are taken into 


consideration, mainly because of the large number of 
hours they worked (6% more than permanent employ- 
ees) and the contribution of spousal earnings. 


For female seasonal employees, casual employees (73% 
of whom are women), and those who used employ- 
ment agencies (50% women), the average earnings gap 
remained significant: between -24% and -28%. The 
gap persists despite the significant contribution of 
spousal earnings to total family earnings. Almost one- 
third of temporary employees held this type of 
employment. Despite their relatively high level of edu- 
cation, their concentration in part-time, often unskilled 
jobs accounts for much of their large earnings gap. 


To the extent that temporary workers eventually gain 
access to less precarious employment, the earnings gap 
may prove less consequential. The study did not take 
into account differences related to employee benefits 
(such as pension plans, drug insurance, or disability 
insurance), an element that could tend to increase the 
disparity in earnings. 


@ Notes 


1 According to Kapsalis and Tourigny, this applies particu- 
larly to full-time temporary employment. 


2 Despite their importance as a means of remuneration, 
employee benefits could not be included because of data 
limitations. In 1995, according to the Survey of Work 
Arrangements, temporary employees received distinctly fewer 
benefits than permanent employees (Grenon and Chun 
1997). 


3. Since temporary employment by definition cannot apply 
to self-employed workers, this article pertains only to 
employees. 


4 The Labour Force Survey has included data on earnings 
since 1997 only. 


5 In this article, “contract employment’ includes employ- 
ment for a set period of time. 


6 The 1.7% gap for those in the 15 to 17 age group was 
significantly different (at the 5% level) from the -1.9% 
recorded for those aged 18 to 21. 


7 The -19% gap in 2000 is significantly different (at the 5% 
level) from the -16% recorded in 2003. 


8 Analyzing the earnings gap between employees in the 
public and private sectors is a complex issue and beyond the 
scope of this article. 
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9 The professional group includes occupations such as 
accounting, medicine, law and teaching, which generally 
require a university degree. These fall under the BO, CO, DO, 
D1, EO, E1 and FO categories of the 2001 National Occupa- 
tional Classification (Statistics Canada 2001). 


10 Some figures do not appear in Table 5 because they 
correspond with the 4-figure level of detail in the National 
Occupational Classification. 


11 Other non-observable characteristics such as differences 
in skills, productivity or motivation can also help to explain 
the earnings gaps but cannot be taken into account here. 


12 These results were obtained using regressions pertaining 
to the logarithm of earnings of temporary and permanent 
employees. Average earnings for each type of temporary 
employment were compared with that for permanent 
employment, for men and women separately. The regres- 
sions included the following variables: being a temporary 
employee, age, age squared, province, education, working 
part time, being non-unionized, living in a rural area, and 
wotkplace size. The seniority of temporary and permanent 
employees was tested but ultimately removed from the final 
model since temporary employees by definition have low 
levels of seniority with the same employer. In a second step, 
for each comparison, all the above variables were included, 
along with the industry and occupation. Results are available 
on request. 


13 These results were taken from a Oaxaca decomposition 
model involving 10 regressions (for permanent employ- 
ment, for the four types of temporary employment and for 
both sexes). The variables included in the model were age, 
age squared, province, education, working part time, not 
being unionized, workplace size, living in a rural area, and 
industry and occupation. 


14 Cranford, Vosko and Zukewich (2003) show that the 
earnings gap is larger for part-time than for full-time 
temporary employees. 


Earnings of temporary versus permanent employees 


15 For a truly complete table, it would also be necessary to 
include other income sources for all household members. 
However, this information is not part of the LFS. 


16 Even larger gaps (of between -31% and -71%) were 
observed for workers who were lone parents or living alone 
and in seasonal jobs (12,000 women), jobs obtained through 
an employment agency, casual jobs or other (38,000 men and 
women) . 
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Labour force status of the population 


Employed 

2004 15,949,700 
2003 15,665,100 
% change 1.8 


The labour market in 2004 


Full-time 

2004 13,000,200 
2003 12,701,100 
% change 2.4 


Part-time 

2004 2,949,500 
2003 2,963,900 
% change -0.5 


In the labour force 

2004 17,183,400 
2003 16,954,000 
% change 1.4 


Unemployed 

2004 {yes TAO 
2003 1,288,900 
% change -4.3 


Looked for work 

2004 1,093,600 
2003 1,143,400 
% change -4.4 


Did not look, on 
temporary layoff 
2004 82,300 
2003 90,900 


Population 15+ % change -9.5 
2004 25,432,700 
2003 25,103,300 
% change Ics Did not look, job to 
start in near future 

2004 57,800 
2003 54,600 


% change 5.9 


Not in the labour force 
2004 8,249 200 Wanted work Discouraged from 
2003 8,149,300 2004 379,700 searching 
% change ee 2003 392,300 2004 30,600 
% change -3.2 2003 36,500 
% change -16.2 


Did not look, waiting 
for recall, reply 

2004 

2003 

% change 


Did not look because 
Did not want work of school 
2004 7,869,500 2004 98,900 
2003 7,757,000 2003 102,700 
% change 1.5 % change 33.7 


Did not look for other 
reasons 
2004 217,200 


2003 221,900 
% change -2.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
TESTE pS NRT EL PLE I GL TS BD BS HS ES LL SE OE TT EE) 
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The labour market in 2004 
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Large changes for older workers 


The population aged 15 and over expanded 1.3% 
between 2003 and 2004. Labour force growth was 
marginally greater, while the rate for those not in the 
labour force was slightly smaller. 


The overall employment growth of 1.8% masks a 
larger increase in full-time job creation (2.4%) since 
the number of part-time jobs fell. The average number 
of unemployed fell by 4.3%. 


For those not in the labour force, all of the increase 
was among those who did not want to work. The 
discouraged worker component—those who want 
work but despair of finding it—fell by 16.2%. 


The employment rate of men and women aged 
55 and over has increased almost 20% since 
December 2001. 


December level 


Employment rate index, December 2000=100 
125 


120 


laltss 
Both sexes 55+ 


110 


Women 25-54 


Se 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


December-to-December change 


2000 to 2003 to 2000 to 2003 to 
2000 2003 2004 2004 2004 2004 2004 
‘000 000 % 

Population 15+ 24,246.3 25,242.4 25,596.8 1,350.5 354.4 5.6 1.4 
Youths 15-24 4,094.4 4,216.4 4,255.7 161.3 39.3 3.9 0.9 
Men 25-54 6,862.7 6,975.9 7,018.6 155.9 42.7 oe 0.6 
Women 25-54 6,882.0 6,988.7 7,039.9 157.9 51.2 22 0.7 
Both sexes 55+ 6,407.2 7,061.4 7,282.6 875.4 221.2 13.7 oY 
Employment 15+ 14,919.3  15,836.8  16,063.1 1,143.8 226.3 737 1.4 
Youths 15-24 2,351.5 2,451.5 2,484.9 133.4 33.4 5.7 1.4 
Men 25-54 5,886.2 5,989.7 6,035.4 149.2 45.7 2.5 0.8 
Women 25-54 5,107.9 5,356.7 5,396.5 288.6 39.8 5.7 0.7 
Both sexes 55+ 1,578.7. 2,038.9 2,146 572.6 107.4 36.4 5.3 
Unemployment 15+ 1,082.7 1,255.2 1,216.9 134.2 -38.3 12.4 23:4 
Youths 15-24 330.7 394.7 360.5 29.8 -34,2 9.0 =Bu7, 
Men 25-54 361.7 388.5 392.2 30.5 oar 8.4 1.0 
Women 25-54 318.0 352.9 339.7 217 -13.2 6.8 a7, 
Both sexes 55+ 72.2 119.0 124.5 52.3 5.5 72.4 4.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


The aging of the baby boomers is reflected in the 3.1% 
growth in the population 55 and over. However, both 
employment (5.3%) and unemployment (4.6%) 
outpaced population growth in this group. 


Unemployment for youths and adult women declined 
appreciably even as their population and employment 
continued to grow. Prime-aged men (25 to 54) were 
the only ones for whom unemployment outpaced 
employment. 
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The labour market in 2004 


Unemployment rates down, employment rates up 


The effect of larger cohorts with relatively high par- Between December 2003 and December 2004, the 


ticipation and employment rates reaching age 55 is declining numbers of unemployed youth and prime- 
pushing the employment rate among older Canadians aged women lowered their unemployment rates— 
steadily upwards (4.9 percentage points since 2000). from 13.9% to 12.7% for youth and from 6.2% to 


5.9% for women. 


December level December-to-December change 
2000 2003 2004 2000 to 2004 2003 to 2004 
% %-point 

Unemployment rate 15+ 6.8 ee) 7.0 0.2 -0.3 
Youths 15-24 123 13.9 ZTE 0.4 -1.2 
Men 25-54 5.8 6.1 6.1 ORS 0.0 
Women 25-54 5.9 6.2 5.9 0.0 -0.3 
Both sexes 55+ 4.4 5)68) SS thea 0.0 
Participation rate 15+ 66.0 67.7 67.5 1.5 -0.2 
Youths 15-24 65.5 67.5 66.9 1.4 -0.6 
Men 25-54 91. 91.4 91.6 0.6 0.2 
Women 25-54 78.8 Saev Sako Tf -0.2 
Both sexes 55+ Zon 30.6 her £9) 9) 0.6 
Employment rate 15+ 61.5 62.7 62.8 1.3 0.1 
Youths 15-24 57.4 58.1 58.4 TO) 0.3 
Men 25-54 85.8 85.9 86.0 OFZ 0.1 
Women 25-54 74.2 76.6 UK351/ 2.5 OTT 
Both sexes 55+ 24.6 28.9 29.5 4.9 0.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
ST TR SS A TRE BT ST REL OTT SEL SE ST TS 


Although the employment rate was up at least marginally for all groups, the participation rate declined for youths 
and prime-aged women. 


December-to-December percentage-point change 


Unemployment rate Participation rate Employment rate 


————— 1 


ese =4 “ Z 
02-03 03-04 00-01 01-02 02-03 03-04 00-01 01-02 02-03 03-04 


00-01 01-02 


15-24 () 25-54 Wm 55+ 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Full-time employment improves 


December 2000=100 
AS. 
Part-time 


employment 
110 


105 


7 


(~ —~ Fulltime 


employment 


D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
aa AR LTTE LE SEE ESE ET ANT ERE SI DT LS, 


December 2000=100 
110 


Private 


employees 7 


105 + 


Be 


employees 


100 


Self-employed 


L L 
D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


95 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
EES BT ALDEN ERT ER STS SAE BS ME 


Between December 2003 and December 2004, full- 
time employment increased by 2.0% while part-time 
employment fell by 1.0%, resulting in a net job gain of 
1.4%. However, over the first four years of the mil- 
lennium, part-time job growth (10.1%) outpaced full- 
time job growth (7.1%). 


Employment Full-time Part-time 
000 
December level 
2000 14,919.3 12,227.0 2,692.4 
2003 15,836.8 12,843.4 2,993.4 
2004 16,063.1 13,098.7 2,964.4 
Absolute change 
2000 to 2004 1,143.8 SW ALATA 272.0 
2003 to 2004 226.3 20083 -29.0 
% 

Percentage change 
2000 to 2004 Tale hil 10.1 
2003 to 2004 1.4 2.0 -1.0 


Public-sector jobs (2.5%) grew at nearly double the 
pace of private-sector jobs (1.3%) over the course of 
2004. Self-employment continued to lag, with gains 
of just 0.6%. 


Employees 
Total SS Self- 
employment Public Private employed 
000 
December level 
2000 14,919.3 2,834.7 9,741.1 2,343.5 
2003 15,836.8 3,022.2 10,375.8 2,438.8 
2004 16,063.1 3,098.7 10,511.0 2,453.4 
Absolute change 
2000 to 2004 = 1,143.8 264.0 769.9 109.9 
2003 to 2004 PROS 76.5 135.2 14.6 
% 

Percentage change 
2000 to 2004 iil 9.3 7.9 4.7 
2003 to 2004 1.4 ANS ies 0.6 
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The labour market in 2004 
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Construction continues to be strong 


SR EE SR Sc ZA SS SS SS DE 


Employment index 


December 2000=100 
130 


Utilities 
Total 
115 t employment 


*__ Forestry, fishing, 
mining, oil and gas 


100 


2003 


2000 


2001 


2002 


110 


105 


95 
D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
130 


Business, building 


and other support 
Total EE 


115 employment 


100 
"a Finance, insurance, 
Professional, scientific real estate and leasing 
and technical services 
85 es is 
D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


December 2000=100 
130 


Total 
115 employment 


Construction 


Transportation and 
warehousing 


2002 2003 2004 


Accommodation and 
food services 


105 


Information, culture 


Total and recreation 


employment 


95 
D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
120 


Health care and 
social assistance 


410 Educational services 


[ 


Total 
100 employment 


EL 
D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2004 


The strength in construction employment over the past 
several years continued in 2004 with an increase 
of 8.0%, reflecting robust activity related to building 
permits and housing starts as well as low interest rates. 


Health care and social assistance; and business, build- 
ing and other support services had been strong sources 
of job creation from 2000 to 2003, but levelled off 
during 2004. 
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The labour market in 2004 


Most industries gained in 2004 


Construction also led the way in terms of number of were also significant sources of new jobs in 2004. 
additional jobs with 74,000. Finance, insurance, Transportation and warehousing, and other services 
real estate and leasing followed with 60,500. Trade, each shed more than 20,000 jobs during the year. 
and professional, scientific and technical industries 


Construction 

Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 
Trade 

Professional, scientific and technical 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 
Accommodation and food 

Educational services 

Public administration 


Health care and social assistance 
Information, culture and recreation 
Manufacturing 

Business, building and other support 
Utilities 

Agriculture 

Other services 

Transportation and warehousing 


-25 0 25 5 5 


Employment change December 2003 to 2004 (’000) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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The labour market in 2004 


Goods sector outperforms services 


Mainly because of the strength in construction, In 2004, employment also increased in finance, insur- 
the goods-producing sector outpaced the service- ance, real estate and leasing (6.5%) and in professional, 
producing sector with an employment increase of 2.0% scientific and technical services (3.8%). Slower growth 
compared with 1.2%. Forestry, fishing, mining, and was seen in trade (1.7%) and in public administration, 
oil and gas again contributed to job gains in the goods- and accommodation and food (both 1.3%). 


producing sector, with some offsetting job losses in 
utilities and agriculture. 


December level December-to-December change 
2000 to 2003 to 2000 to 2003 to 
2000 2003 2004 2004 2004 2004 2004 
000 000 % 
All industries 14,919.3 15,836.8 16,063.1 1,143.8 226.3 Meith 1.4 
Goods-producing SFOOON 3,943.5 4,023.9 TGor2 80.4 4.8 2.0 
Agriculture 349.1 330.2 S2Ne0 -27.4 -8.5 -7.8 -2.6 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 273.1 283.4 301.2 28.1 17.8 10.3 6.3 
Utilities 114.4 Ser 124.6 ROW -7.1 8.9 -5.4 
Construction 812.9 921.0 995.0 182.1 74.0 22.4 8.0 
Manufacturing 2,289.2 DOU 223165 -7.7 4.3 -0.3 OFZ 
Service-producing 11,080.6 11,893.3 12,039.2 958.6 145.9 8.7 teZ 
Trade Pd SYA) 2,481.3 PL ksnal 182.2 42.9 7.8 Well 
Transportation and warehousing 785.4 Silitient 786.6 2 -24.5 0.2 -3.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 881.7 923.9 984.4 102.7 60.5 11.6 GPO 
Professional, scientific and technical 980.7 991.9 1,029.8 49.1 37.9 (0) 3.8 
Business, building and other support 536.5 634.2 632.8 96.3 -1.4 tro) -0.2 
Educational services 956.9 1,046.1 11,07 99.8 10.6 10.4 1.0 
Health care and social assistance 1,515.9 1 AAS 1,736.4 220.5 HORS 14.5 0.6 
Information, culture and recreation 703.4 ZS) (33.3) 29.9 6.8 4.3 0.9 
Accommodation and food 932.6 1,004.0 1,016.7 84.1 WPI 9.0 les} 
Other services 673.2 722.4 702.0 28.8 -20.4 4.3 -2.8 


Public administration lee 825.8 836.2 64.0 10.4 8.3 tees} 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Health occupations led growth over five years 


December 2000=100 Employment index 
125 


i ean vgs 


Health — ~ 


115 =a 


SS — Social science, education, 
government service and religion 
/ 


’ ee as ee 
: Sj Business, finance 


= and administrative 
Natural and applied sciences ee ner 


95 
Management 
85 
D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
ES 
Art, culture, recreation 
and sport 
105 Sales and 
service | 
3 Processing, manufacturing 
eter Sra eae and utilities : 
Trades, transport and 
95 \ veces iat operators 
‘ Occupations unique to 
primary industry 
85 
D D D D D 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Since 2000, health occupations have led the pack with below the average gain of 7.7%. Management 
a gain of 19.3% as of December 2004. Most other was the only occupational category to lose jobs during 
occupational groups are clustered just above or just this period. 
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The labour market in 2004 


Natural and applied sciences led job growth in 2004 


Natural and applied science occupations added 96,000 
jobs (9.6%) in 2004, followed by sales and services 
with 77,000 (2.0%). More moderate gains in terms of 
number were experienced in social science, education, 
government service and religion occupations, and in 
occupations unique to primary industry. 


Blue-collar occupations were the main victims of job 
loss in 2004. Occupations unique to processing, manu- 
facturing and utilities lost 24,000 jobs (-2.1%), while 
19,000 jobs disappeared for trades, transport and 
equipment operators. As for white-collar workers, 
there were 2,500 fewer management jobs in 
December 2004 than a year earlier. 


Natural and applied sciences 


Sales and service 


Social science, education, government 
service and religion 


Unique to primary industry 

Business, finance and administrative 

Art, culture, recreation and sport 

Health 

Management 

Trades, transport and equipment operators 


Unique to processing, manufacturing and utilities 
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Employment change from December 2003 to December 2004 (’000) 


December level 


2000 2003 
000 

All occupations 14,919.3 15,836.8 1 
Management 1,435.1 1,430.6 
Business, finance and 

administrative 2,688.5 2,859.4 
Natural and applied sciences 988.4 99788 
Health 784.3 929.5 
Social science, education, 

government service and religion 1,165.8 ipZo2an 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 424.7 455.6 
Sales and service 3,564.9 3,838.3 
Trades, transport and 

equipment operators 2 PIONS 2,390.3 
Unique to primary industry 548.6 Homo 
Unique to processing, 

manufacturing and utilities 1,096.4 {idl tots! 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


December-to-December change 


2000 to 2003 to 2000 to 2003 to 
2004 2004 2004 2004 2004 
'000 % 

6,063.1 1,143.8 226.3 Taz. 1.4 
1,428.1 “7/0 -2.5 -0.5 eo 
2OTTG 188.8 17.9 7.0 0.6 
1,093.4 105.0 95.6 10.6 9.6 
936.0 151.7 6.5 19.3 0.7 
1,282.1 116.3 30.0 10.0 2.4 
473.1 48.4 17.5 11.4 3.8 
3,915.5 350.6 77.2 9.8 2.0 
2 871.3 148.8 -19.0 6.7 -0.8 
564.6 16.0 274 2.9 5.0 
1,121.5 25.1 -24.3 oe | 
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Jobs added in all provinces 
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In 2004, most provinces had employment growth at or 
slightly above the national average of 1.4%: Prince 
Edward Island (2.5%), Saskatchewan (2.2%), Newfound- 
land and Labrador (1.8%), New Brunswick (1.8%), 
British Columbia (1.6%), Manitoba (1.5%) and Nova 
Scotia and Quebec (1.4%). In terms of number, the most 


Several provinces experienced appreciable declines in 
their unemployment rate in 2004: Newfoundland and 
Labrador (-2.9 percentage points), British Columbia 
(-0.9), Quebec (-0.6), Saskatchewan (-0.3) and Alberta 
(-0.3). The unemployment rate changed very little in the 
remaining provinces. 


jobs were added in Ontario (83,000), Quebec (51,000), 
British Columbia (32,000) and Alberta (22,000). 


December level December-to-December change 


2000 to 2003 to 2000 to 2003 to 
2000 2003 2004 2004 2004 2004 2004 
Employed 000 000 % 
Canada 14,919.3 15,836.8 16,063.1 1,143.8 226.3 7.7 1.4 
Newfoundland and Labrador 199.0 2121 216.0 17.0 3.9 rome) 1.8 
Prince Edward Island 63:2 67.0 68.7 OL) Verh Se7 225, 
Nova Scotia 415.0 437.2 443.4 28.4 6.2 6.8 1.4 
New Brunswick SOOT 346.6 352.9 ieee} 6.3 156} 1.8 
Quebec 34244 StOO216 3,703.9 282.8 S13 8.3 1:4 
Ontario 5,910.9 627025 65353.5 442.6 83.0 Fis) hes) 
Manitoba 5O2e0 571.6 580.3 Pies) Sh if 5.0 125 
Saskatchewan 470.1 476.4 486.9 16.8 10.5 3.6 7p 
Alberta ‘607-5 1,745.9 1,768.1 160.6 22.2 10.0 1S} 
British Columbia 1,944.7 2,057.1 2,089.5 144.8 32.4 7.4 16 
Unemployed 
Canada 1,082.7 {Pr y2 1,216.9 134.2 -38.3 12.4 -3.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 40.4 44.4 36.2 -4.2 -8.2 -10.4 -18.5 
Prince Edward Island 8.2 7.9 8.0 -0.2 (ad -2.4 1293 
Nova Scotia 41.7 42.0 43.2 ifpes} Ne 6,63 2.9 
New Brunswick Sonn 36.5 36.5 -0.2 0.0 -0.5 0.0 
Quebec 295.4 368.1 348.6 Doe -19.5 18.0 -5.3 
Ontario 37s 453.6 465.5 88.2 11.9 23.4 2.6 
Manitoba 28.8 30.0 30.8 2.0 0.8 6.9 PT 
Saskatchewan 25.2 28.1 PAT aS 1.9 -1.0 Ved) -3.6 
Alberta 81.7 86.7 82.3 0.6 -4.4 0.7 -5.1 
British Columbia ATs 157.9 138.8 -8.5 -19.1 -5.8 -12.1 


Alberta [_](-0.3) 

Manitoba [7 
Saskatchewan [| _ 
British Columbia 
Ontario 
Canada 
Quebec 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland and Labrador 


(%-point change from December 2003) 


Unemployment rate in December 2004 (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Usual hours of work 


Usual hours, main job 


Total 
Employed 1-14 15-29 30-34 35-39 40 41-49 50+ (000) Avg. 
000 hours 

Total 15,949.7 916.8 2,032.7 1,102.6 3,436.3 5,950.3 1,012.4 1,498.5 581,533.9 36.5 
Industry 
Agriculture 324.1 26.4 30.8 19.5 14.2 Tale 25.6 136.6 14,848.3 45.8 
Forestry, fishing, mining, 

oil and gas PX) If De 7.9 6.7 20.6 SOLO 85" 78.4 12,996.8 45.5 
Utilities 133.0 0.0 3.0 8.9 50.0 63.4 4.1 Gro SHOW eZ 38.2 
Construction 952.8 PINT 5253 45.8 79.1 460.5 WIAAS 180.8 39,209.1 AZ 
Manufacturing 2,297.0 27.9 59.0 49.5 294.0 1,538.9 224.0 103.7 A AA 39.7 
Trade 2,003.0 199.5 485.6 200.8 333.0 926.3 OSH, 194.6 85,819.1 34.3 
Transportation and warehousing 809.3 220 73.9 38.3 93.6 349.4 60.3 172.9 33,39728 saul 
Finance, insurance, 

real estate and leasing 955.0 38.1 98.3 55.6 382.9 262.8 36.9 80.4 34,926.2 36.6 
Professional, scientific and 

technical 4 O10). 4 46.4 95.5 B2a5) 256.0 373.4 53:0 13320 38,286.1 37.9 
Business, building and 

other support 630.1 48.9 92.0 Sileo WA 243.0 40.0 42.6 21,905.8 34.8 
Educational services 1,038.4 108.0 165.1 1USis 300.3 TPS AS) 30.1 45.7 33,578.9 3253 
Health care and social 

assistance qeoOnh 93.6 344.4 197.0 609.3 329.4 58.2 104.8 58,787.4 33.9 
Information, culture and 

recreation UeaTl W3AE 102.3 SOLS 191.5 232.4 26.9 52.4 24 ,872.6 33.9 
Accommodation and food 1,006.8 126.5 279.5 {24 0) 109.4 248.8 43.4 KS 31,402.1 B1).2 
Other services 705.1 64.6 101.8 553 100.7 243.6 60.6 78.6 24,947.5 35.4 
Public administration 829.2 15.0 41.3 SOLS) 489.2 197.9 SV T/ 12.4 30,358.0 36.6 
Occupation 
Management 1,438.6 23.8 62.0 49.3 8116:2 540.2 12553 SZ 61, On 24 rea 24 
Business, finance and 

administrative 2,890.7 139.6 BiS6).8) 189.7 1,058.1 977.4 96.5 95.4 101,567.8 35u1 
Natural and applied sciences 1,048.5 17.6 BML 0) SS 374.1 ANTS iA6) Silent 63.2 40,575.7 38.7 
Health 933.1 40.4 200.9 deO 307.6 178.6 SA 56.8 SMS) 34.0 
Social science, education, 

government service 

and religion eZ 5uleA 83.8 180.1 119.2 383.2 327.0 48.3 109.8 43,431.7 34.7 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 466.7 62.9 TASS! 39.6 Osea 116.7 tthe 48.4 15327,6.2 O2aT 
Sales and service 3,846.7 452.5 940.8 Anoe2 554.9) 1h 10984 194.5 179.4 119,787.3 Set 
Trades, transport and 

equipment operators DroOnore 44.1 123.8 92.0 ZUM Ome ZOOLO 268.0 376.2 S78. On ae iad 
Unique to primary industry 552.4 35.8 39.3 PRS) 7 29.0 161.7 49.3 209.1 PBS ASSIA 45.5 


Unique to processing, 
manufacturing and utilities 1,143.5 16 36:3 26.8 101.8 799.4 124.4 38.6 45,160.7 39.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


Workers in primary industries and occupations worked the most hours in 2004; those in sales and service 
jobs, the least. 
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Overtime hours 


Proportion of workers putting in overtime 


Employees at work 2004 Change, 2003 to 2004 
Total Overtime Total Paid Unpaid Total Paid Unpaid 
000 % %-point 

Total 12,415.6 2,666.4 7 bees 10.5 Tats -0.2 0.1 -0.4 
Industry 
Agriculture AZ NOH 11.9 Sif 4.9 0.6 0.6 On, 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas Zal/26 66.1 30.4 ie ORZ 0.6 itt -1.4 
Utilities 121.6 35:8 29.4 19.1 aap) -2.2 0.0 -1.9 
Construction 610.7 UALS 20.9 16.0 OED 1.4 those} 0.2 
Manufacturing 2,047.3 569.8 27.8 19.8 8.6 thel teil -0.1 
Trade 2,060.7 314.3 OsS WA 8.6 -0.2 -0.3 0.0 
Transportation and warehousing 608.2 141.5 Zone Os 8.6 0.3 -0.7 0.9 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

and leasing 741.9 166.9 2259 6.1 dl Teal -1.1 0.4 -1.6 
Professional, scientific and technical 610.3 170.4 27.9 9.0 19.8 -0.3 0.0 -0.6 
Business, building and other support 452.2 1 1G6 15.8 9.8 6.5 -1.0 -0.3 -0.7 
Educational services 840.5 288.2 34.3 2.8 32.0 -1.5 0.2 -1.6 
Health care and social assistance 1539076 240.7 17.8 8.4 UES -0.6 -0.7 Oni 
Information, culture and recreation MORO 114.1 20.0 7.8 AAS: -1.0 -0.4 -0.9 
Accommodation and food Sv deo 88.1 10.1 Tf 4.9 -0.5 -0.1 -0.3 
Other services 446.7 TAS AY CaS 7.8 Oz -0.7 0.2 -0.9 
Public administration 754.2 180.8 24.0 9.5 15.9 -1.0 -0.3 -1.0 
Occupation 
Management 878.2 365.2 41.6 4.3 38.2 0.0 0.1 -0.1 
Business, finance and administrative 2,435.7 448.1 18.4 7.6 11.4 -0.1 0.4 -0.6 
Natural and applied sciences 850.9 243.0 28.6 12.0 17.8 -1.8 -0.6 -1.5 
Health 709.5 134.9 19.0 ete 9.3 -0.3 -0.7 On 
Social science, education, 

government service and religion SIVA 325.0 34.8 3.8 S1et -1.5 -0.3 -1.2 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 270.6 Soro 19.7 (3) ASe4 -2.4 -1.1 -1.3 
Sales and service 3,235.4 SW OL I dls 6.3 BI -0.7 -0.2 -0.6 
Trades, transport and 

equipment operators 1,821.8 434.3 23.8 21.0 Sh) 0.8 0.8 0.0 
Unique to primary industry 255.6 46.0 18.0 13.0 4.5 ted 0.6 -0.3 
Unique to processing, 

manufacturing and utilities 1,020.4 243.0 2350 21.6 PAT f 0.9 tee -0.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
Note: Some workers do both paid and unpaid overtime in the same week. 


While overtime workers in goods production and transportation tended to be paid for their extra hours, most 
workers in the service sector were not paid for any extra hours. 
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Part-time work 


In 2004, the percentage of workers who involuntarily worked part time decreased slightly, while part-time work 
increased among those attending school. 


35 

30 

e 2003 

20 fy 2004 

15 

10 

5 

_ a aa a 
School Involuntary Preference Caring for Own illness Other Other 

children personal voluntary 


Reason for part-time 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


The bulk of part-time workers continue to be youth and adult women. Almost three-quarters of young 
part-timers work short hours voluntarily because of school; among adults, about 40% prefer part-time hours. 


Voluntary part-time Involuntary part-time 

Total, Caring Looked __ Did not 

part- Own for Other Prefer- for look for 

2004 time illness children personal School ence Other Total full-time — full-time 

000 % 

Total 2,949.5 Be) 10.1 2.9 30.1 25.8 1.0 26.7 8.3 18.4 
Youths 15-24 1,098.7 0.7 1.0 Dea 72.6 Fz OF3 19.5 7.4 

Men 467.6 0.8 0.0 0.5 75.0 4.5 0.0 19.0 ies lide 

Women 631.1 0.6 lea 0.8 70.9 BT 0.4 19.9 Us 12.4 

Adults 25+ 1,850.8 4.9 15.5 4.2 4.8 38.1 1.4 S10) 8.9 Dp 

Men 453.7 6.9 1.8 1.8 (oe 42.5 2.0 SiF2Z 13.0 24.2 

Women les Site 4.3 20.0 520 3.8 36. eZ 28.9 aS 21.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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Hourly wage in 2004 Change from 2003 


Both Both 
sexes Men Women Ratio sexes Men Women Ratio 
$ $ 
15+ 18.50 20.15 16.79 0.83 0.45 0.40 0.52 0.01 
15-24 10.49 Abae(Oa 9.96 0.90 Ons 0.14 0.12 0.00 
25-54 20.18 21.98 1:38.35 0.83 (Oss | 0.47 OFS 0.01 
55+ 20.29 22159 17.68 0.78 0.44 0.14 0.78 0.03 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


Women working for a wage or salary earned 83 cents 
for every dollar earned by men in 2004, virtually un- 
changed from the year before. For those under 25, 
the ratio remained at 90 cents. 


By industry, employees in utilities continued to make 
the most. Among the major occupational groups, 
managers remained the best paid, with weekly earn- 
ings almost triple those of the lowest group—sales and 
service workers. 


Hourly wage Weekly wage 
2003 2004 2003 2004 Change 
$ % $ % 

Total 18.05 18.50 0.45 7d) 662.56 679.74 17.18 2.6 
Industry 
Agriculture aBeZ oo 0.23 2.0 456.06 461.79 Stas) (eS 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 22,09 23.21 0.56 2-0 Shoysenfey. 4 lela 2422 32.47 Shc! 
Utilities 26.90 27.81 0.91 3.4 1,033.34 1,062.61 29.27 2.8 
Construction 19.22 19.53 0.37 1:6 777.02 792.03 tO! 1.9 
Manufacturing 18.93 19.33 0.40 Ba 751.29 768.37 17.08 Zao 
Trade Te. 72 14.08 0.36 PIXG 487.38 501.81 14.43 3.0 
Transportation and warehousing iiteilsy2 18.76 0.24 the’) [yt 746.95 9.10 tee 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

and leasing 19.66 20.35 0.69 a5 730.86 754.61 PREIS AS) 312 
Professional, scientific and technical 22.74 23.34 0.60 2.6 863.67 887.27 23.60 Ped 
Business, building and other support i Sitets) ipeheilé 0.32 2.4 494.61 505.98 Ul tecoiif Dae 
Educational services PSA, 23.86 0.69 3.0 776.47 798.21 21.74 PGS) 
Health care and social assistance 19.03 19.63 0.60 oh 627.35 653.38 26.03 4.1 
Information, culture and recreation 17.81 16:39 0.52 2.9 632.81 650.91 18.10 2.9 
Accommodation and food 1Oy25 10.40 0.15 hid) 318.42 321.93 = 159) het 
Other services 14.99 15.44 0.45 3.0 542.04 556.70 14.66 2a, 
Public administration 24.07 24.61 0.54 oe 893.19 Oia 2 17.93 20) 
Occupation 
Management 28.46 29.46 1.00 S50 le 14.3'64 1180.77, S713 Sp) 
Business, finance and administrative 17.34 tIitforhe 0.42 2.4 621.23 63 16.48 Daf 
Natural and applied sciences 25.58 26.31 O73 2.9 986.09 1,013.98 27.89 2.8 
Health 2AeAS 22.01 0.86 4.1 698.09 734.44 SOrs0 Qs 
Social science, education, 

government service and religion 23.49 24.40 0.91 3.9 805.10 832.40 27.30 3.4 
Art, culture, recreation and sport ans 18.64 0.91 Oat 590.89 629.75 38.86 6.6 
Sales and service 12.30 226 0.03 0.2 406.66 405.97 -0.69 -0.2 
Trades, transport and equipment 

operators 1Br21 18.42 0.21 1aZ 736.33 746.71 10.38 1.4 
Unique to primary industry 14.96 atone 0.31 25) 641.92 659.92 18.00 2.8 
Unique to processing, manufacturing 

and utilities 16.00 16.30 0.30 1.9 634.80 646.57 lets 1.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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Unionization, moonlighting, temporary jobs 


2004 Change, 2003 to 2004 
Total Employees covered Total Employees covered 
employees by union contract employees by union contract 
000 % 000 % pt. 
Total 13,497.9 4,286.6 31.8 232.7 2.0 -0.5 
Public sector SHOES 2,306.0 CaS 89.0 66.4 0.0 
Private sector 10,444.4 1,980.5 19.0 143.6 -64.5 -0.9 
Agriculture 116.8 6.2 Sas -0.6 1.6 1.4 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 236.6 59.6 XS). 2 3.4 -2.4 -1.4 
Utilities 132.8 95.2 PAlatl BS) Zen Oro 
Construction 642.1 207.4 S206 14.2 -7.6 -1.9 
Manufacturing 22031 689.3 Silas 10.3 -22.7 -1.2 
Trade 2,201.5 311.8 14.2 45.0 -2.5 -0.4 
Transportation and warehousing 667.8 285.6 42.8 P20) 5) 26 -1.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 807.9 Silez 10.1 SBYS} SS 3.9 0.0 
Professional, scientific and 
technical services 651.4 36.2 rome) eS 0.8 0.1 
Business, building and other support 484.1 65.2 1S 18.0 -3.3 -1.2 
Educational services 990.9 CADW 72.8 aliens 4 q1eS} 0.3 
Health care and social assistance ThOZaeS 83514 54.9 43.8 18.0 -0.4 
Information, culture and recreation 614.0 166.8 PA TZ 2.9 -0.1 
Accommodation and food 921.3 Oe2 eo 10.9 -6.4 -0.8 
Other services 477.2 49.6 10.4 -8.2 -3.9 -0.6 
Public administration 829.1 609.0 USS 9.1 eo 0.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
SE EL TS ENA ESE SG SE, SBE KSDI ST SE 


The number of unionized workers in the private About 13% of all employees worked on a temporary 
sector fell by almost 65,000 in 2004; the largest drop basis. For youths, the proportion was more than twice 
in the unionization rate was in construction. as high. 


While the number of ‘moonlighters’ continues to 
increase, their share of total employment remained just 


overt 5%. 
‘ 0 
me 2 Temporary employees (%) 
850 : lays} 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Recent reports and studies 


lM FROM STATISTICS CANADA 


M Income inequality in Canada from an 
international perspective 


Income inequality can be measured by the ratio of the 
income of a family at the 90" percentile (90% of 
families have lower incomes and only 10% have higher 
incomes) to a family at the 10" percentile (90% have 
higher family incomes and only 10% lower). 


In the late 1990s, families at the 90" percentile in 
Canada had incomes about 4 times higher than that of 
their counterparts at the 10" percentile. This ratio 
was 5.4 in the United States and 4.5 in the United 
Kingdom. In the mainland European countries 
included in the study (Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Finland and Sweden), it ranged from 2.9 to 3.3 . 


Canada largely avoided the rise in income inequality 
evident in the United States and the United Kingdom 
throughout the 1980s and early 1990s. However, this 
began to change during the 1990s when gains 
associated with economic expansion in Canada went 
mainly to higher-income families. 


While incomes among the richest 20% of families were 
rising by about 10%, they stagnated among the 
poorest 20% between 1990 and 2000. The result was 
a moderate increase in family income inequality. In 
addition, the mid-1990s saw an unexpected increase 
in the low-income rate in Canada as it deviated from 
its expected trend based on the unemployment rate. 
As unemployment fell in the mid-1990s, the low- 
income rate continued to rise. This may be attributed 
to earnings difficulties among poorer families and 
declining social transfers in the mid to late 1990s. 
By 2001, the low-income rate appeared to be back to 
its expected long-term trend as indicated by the 
unemployment rate. 


For more information, see the February 10, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Are good jobs disappearing in Canada? 


In 2004, 11% of all employees aged 25 to 64 were 
employed in jobs that paid $30 or more per hour. This 
was higher than the 9% observed in 1981. However, 
newly hired employees (less than two years of seniority) 
lost ground relative to those with greater seniority 
during that period. For instance, newly hired men 
aged 25 to 64 saw their median wages drop 13% 
between 1981 and 2004. In contrast, their counterparts 
with more than two years of seniority saw their wages 
increase 4%. 


In general, newly hired men and women, both young 
and older, suffered a decline in their wages relative to 
their counterparts with greater seniority. Relative wages 
of new employees fell among university graduates as 
well as less educated workers. Wages dropped in 
manufacturing as well as in other industries. Also, newly 
hired employees have been increasingly employed in 
temporary jobs since the late 1980s. Of all private- 
sector employees recently hired in 1989, 11% had a 
temporary job. In 2004, the corresponding proportion 
was almost twice as high, at 21%. 


Median wages of Canadian workers changed little over 
the last two decades. Despite the growing experience 
and educational attainment of the workforce, median 
hourly wages of employees aged 25 to 64 were 
only 2% higher in 2004 than in 1981. During that 
period, the relative importance of well-paid jobs in 
the Canadian labour market did not decline. Of all 
workers aged 25 to 64, 22% earned $25 or more per 
hour in 2004. In 1981, 18% did so. 
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While the percentage of Canadian workers holding 
well-paid jobs did not decline, the proportion 
employed in low-paid jobs did not increase. 
In 2004, 16% of employees aged 25 to 64 earned less 
than $10 per hour. In 1981, 17% received these pay 
rates. 


For more information, see the January 26, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ Measurement issues in comparing 
Canadian and U.S. productivity 


This study addresses two main issues. The first 
concerns the comparability of the measures of gross 
domestic product (GDP) and labour inputs that 
Canada and the United States produce. Second, it 
examines how a price index can be constructed to 
reconcile estimates of Canadian and U.S. GDP per 
hour worked, which are calculated in Canadian and 
U.S. dollars respectively. 


Productivity measures provide an indicator of the 
efficiency of the economy in that they compare the 
amount of output that is produced per unit of input 
devoted" to the production process) Labour 
productivity is defined as the amount of output per 
unit of labour input. The former is usually measured 
in terms of GDP and the latter as employment or 
hours worked. 


The paper approaches the first issue by harmonizing 
output and labour input measures between the two 
countries. Harmonizing output measures required no 
adjustments since the two countries now use quite 
similar methods to estimate GDP. 


Harmonizing the measures of labour input required 
major modifications. In this case, an estimate of U.S. 
hours worked per job was derived from a U.S. survey 
that is comparable to the one used in Canada and a 
similar adjustment methodology to that used in Canada 
was employed to derive an estimate of the annual 
volume of U.S. hours worked. The impact of doing 
so increased the official U.S. estimates of labour inputs 
and, therefore, reduced differences in labour 
productivity levels from those usually quoted by 
analysts who do not make allowance for differences 
in data sources and methodology. 


Constructing a price index that can be applied to the 
two separate estimates of productivity (one in 
Canadian dollars and one in U.S. dollars) is more 
difficult than reconciling the estimates of GDP and 
labour. A price index is required to transform Canadian 
GDP per hour worked calculated in Canadian dollars 
and U.S. GDP per hour worked calculated in U.S. 
dollars to a common price structure. The purchasing 
power prices (PPP) produced by Statistics Canada are 
used to examine differences in standards of living, not 
productivity differences. 


To adapt the price relative derived from the PPPs to a 
price relative for a productivity comparison, 
assumptions must be made about two issues: whether 
Canadian exports are priced slightly below U.S. 
competitors’ prices in order to penetrate U.S. markets, 
ot whether imports end up at landed prices slightly 
above the U.S. price corrected for the exchange rate. 


The estimate of the relative Canada-U.S. productivity 
level is sensitive to the assumption made in this area. If 
we assume export and import prices are translated 
directly from one currency to another by the exchange 
tate (the law of one price), the overall Canadian 
economy was only about 94% as productive as that 
of the United States in 1999. If we allowston 
a 10 percentage-point deviation from this assumption, 
then the productivity gap disappears. 


For more information, see the January 20, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Productivity and the output gap 
between Canada and the U.S. 


Canada’s economic output per person is lower than 
that in the United States, but not primarily because 
Canadians are less productive. 


Between 1994 and 2002, Canadian GDP per capita 
averaged only 83% of that in the U.S. This gap comes 
primarily from lower levels of labour input, that is, 
Canadians work fewer hours per job and are less likely 
to have a job. Labour input into the production of 
goods and services can be broken down into two main 
components: hours worked per job, and jobs per 
capita. Substantial differences between Canada and the 
U.S. existed in each area. 
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Between 1994 and 2002, hours worked per job in 
Canada averaged only 95% of hours in the U. S. The 
number of jobs per capita in Canada was only 94% of 
that in the U.S. As a result, Canada’s hours worked 
per capita amounted to only 88% of those in the U.S. 


For more information, see the January 13, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Tourism employment in rural Canada 


Tourism accounted for about 3% of total employment 
in Canada’s predominantly rural regions in 2003, about 
the same as for the economy as a whole. 


The rural regions of the Atlantic provinces had the 
largest growth in tourism employment between 
1996 and 2003. New Brunswick led with a gain of 
neatly 30%, followed by Newfoundland and 
Labrador at just over 25%. This compares with an 
increase of just 15% for rural regions in Canada as a 
whole. 


Two major employment challenges for communities 
in rural Canada are job losses in primary-sector 
industries and the exodus of youth in search of work. 
Tourism is seen as a way to bring money into a 
community and maintain local employment. 


Tourism employment in the predominantly rural 
regions of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia appears 
to have the greatest potential for increase. This 
contrasts with tourism employment in the predo- 
minantly rural region of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
There, growth is less than the Canadian average and 
the intensity of rural employment in tourism is low. 


Also, throughout Canada, rural regions closest to urban 
centres took advantage of these markets to generate 
a 17% increase in tourism employment between 
1996 and 2003. This compares with an increase 
of 15% in rural regions as a whole and 13% in urban 
regions over the same period. 


In 2003, the accommodation sector was the largest 
source of tourism-related jobs in rural regions, 
accounting for over 40% of all tourism employment. 
In urban regions, the food and beverage industry 
predominated. 


For more information, see the January 7, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


What’s new? 


@ Rural-urban income gap 


Average incomes in Canada’s rural population 
increased in every province during the past two 
decades, in many cases at a faster rate than average 
incomes in urban areas. As a result, the income gap 
between the urban and rural population narrowed in 
six provinces between 1980 and 2000. At the same 
time, the share of the rural population living in low 
income also declined relative to the share of the urban 
population living in low income. 


Average income in Canada’s predominantly rural 
regions amounted to $19,500 in 2000, up 26% 
from 1980. At the same time, average income in 
predominantly urban regions rose 22% to $24,200. 


People living in rural regions of Atlantic Canada 
improved their financial position more than any other 
rural area during the two-decade period. In percentage 
terms, the Atlantic provinces ranked at the top for rural 
income growth between 1980 and 2000. 


Leading the way was New Brunswick, where rural 
residents recorded a 40% gain in average income 
from $13,000 in 1980 to just over $18,200 in 2000. 
The rural populations in each of the other Atlantic 
provinces saw gains of over one-third. In contrast, the 
average income of rural residents in Saskatchewan rose 
by only 9%, from $15,900 in 1980 to $17,400 in 2000. 


The income gap between the rural and urban 
population narrowed in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
during this period. 


In 1980, 16% of Canada’s rural population as a whole 
had average incomes below Statistics Canada’s low- 
income cut-off. By 2000, this proportion had declined 
to 14%. This was in sharp contrast to urban regions, 
where the share of people with low incomes increased 
from 16% to 18%. 


Overall, between 1980 and 2000, the incidence of low 
income in rural regions declined in all provinces, except 
British Columbia, where it rose from 12% to 
nearly 15%. 


For more information, see the December 23, 2004 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 
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What’s new? 


— Employer pension plans (trusteed 
pension funds) 


“Over the 15 months ending June 2004, fund 
assets increased nearly 24%, from $531.2 billion 
to $656.1 billion, a new record high, following the 
financial low point set in March 2003. Before the 
downturn, fund assets had peaked at $614.4 billion in 
September 2000. 


There was only a 0.5% gain in the second quarter of 
2004, however. This small gain was primarily due to 
a 2.2% increase in the value of the funds’ foreign 
holdings, which represented 24.4% of all fund assets. 
Canadian stock market prices actually fell 0.5% over 
the quarter. Stock prices have risen since then, 
suggesting that pension fund assets continued to grow 
for at least the remainder of 2004. 


Pension funds had revenues of $25.8 billion and 
expenditures of $8.8 billion, for a net cash flow 
of $17.0 billion. This was much greater than 
the $4.0 billion in the first quarter of 2004. Cash flow 
can vary considerably from quarter to quarter, partly 
because of accounting practices, but primarily because 
of profits or losses from stock transactions. 


Employer contributions remained high at $5.6 billion. 
These have been on the rise since early 2002 when they 
were typically half that amount. Many employers had 
been taking a contribution holiday up to that time, but 
declining asset values meant they had to start 
contributing again. 


About 5.5 million Canadian workers belong to 
employer pension plans. Of these, about 4.5 million 
ate members of trusteed plans. The remainder are 
covered by the consolidated revenue funds of the 
federal and provincial governments, or by insurance 
company contracts or Government of Canada 
annuities. 


For more information, see the December 20, 2004 
issue of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


B Women contract academics 


The majority of Canadian universities and colleges are 
publicly regulated and funded. A considerable 
proportion of their professoriate hold the rank of 
‘contract academic staff,’ employees who work part 
time or hold temporary contract positions. Many are 
women. This article discusses the situation of these 
employees in the public and the expanding corporate 
universities in Canada and predicts how commer- 
cialized universities may affect employment practices 
in the future. See “Canadian women contract 
academics in the public and corporate university” by 
Linda Joan Paul, Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin 71, no. 2 
(Winter 2005): 22-28. 


M Self-enforcing labour contracts 


To account for the dynamics of key macroeconomic 
variables, researchers incorporate various internal- 
propagation mechanisms in their models. In general, 
these mechanisms implicitly rely on the assumption of 
a perfect equality between the real wage and the 
marginal product of labour. The study proposes a 
theoretical validation of an internal-propagation 
mechanism, using a model that features a limited- 
commitment economy, and derives endogenous self- 
enforcing labour contracts that produce a different 
linkage between the real wage and the marginal 
product of labour. The risk-sharing between the 
entrepreneur and the worker, both faced with 
enforcement problems, provides an admissible 
explanation of the prolonged co-movements observed 
between consumption and labour. Since these 
co-movements are at the core of the persistence of 
the impulse response of output to exogenous 
technology shocks, this persistence can, in turn, be 
rationalized with the endogenous teal rigidity emerging 
from the economy. In this framework, the persistence 
ultimately depends on the initial bargaining power and 
the magnitude of the risk-sharing. See “Self-enforcing 
labour contracts and the dynamics puzzle” by Christian 
Calmes, Bank of Canada, working paper 2005-1, 
January 2005. 
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M@ Work and earnings 


The article discusses the trend away from large raises 
and toward variable pay programs—performance- 
related awards that must be re-earned each year and 
do not permanently increase base salary. In 2004, 82% 
of the 360 Canadian organizations polled in Hewitt 
Associates’ Canadian Salary Increase Survey offered 
variable pay, compared with 69% of companies in 
2000 and 43% a decade ago. Average spending on 
variable pay is also increasing. Two years ago, these 
kinds of awards averaged 9.9% of base salary. For 
2005, the average award was expected to hit 13.1%. 
In addition to pay, workers are more than ever looking 
at other factors when determining where to work. 
Employers who can create a compelling total work 
experience will have more success attracting and 
retaining key talent. Evidence of this shift can be seen 
in the growing use of non-monetary rewards, casual 
dress, flexible hours, telecommuting or compressed 
workweeks. An increase in variable pay plans creates a 
win-win situation: Employers can control costs and 
motivate high performance, while still providing 
programs that attract and retain employees who are 
willing to work hard for additional compensation. See 
“Work more, make more” by Todd Mathers, Canadian 
Business 78, no. 1 (December 27, 2004): 38-39. 


M@ Working hours of the world unite? 


This article constructs new measures of worktime for 
Europe, North America, and Australia for the years 
1870 to 1913. Great Britain began with the shortest 
work year and Belgium the longest. By 1913 certain 
continental countries were approaching British 
worktimes, and consistent with recent findings on real 
wages, annual hours in the old and new worlds had 
converged. Although globalization did not lead to a 
race to the bottom for worktimes, there is only partial 
evidence of a race to the top. National work routines; 
the outcome of different legal, labour, and political 
histories; and mediated relations between hours and 
income are all discussed. See “Working hours of the 
world unite? New international evidence of worktime, 
1870-1913” by Michael Huberman, Journal of Economic 
History 64, no. 4 (December 2004): 964-1001. 


What’s new? 


M Welfare dependence and education 


This study compares administrative and survey data 
on British Columbia welfare recipients to test whether 
survey data are sufficiently accurate for policy-oriented 
research. Welfare and education data are compared 
with the 1994 Public Use Microdata File (British 
Columbia sample) of Statistics Canada’s Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). SLID 
significantly understates welfare dependence, and 
overstates education levels of welfare recipients. This 
study suggests that Statistics Canada should seek to use 
provincial administrative datasets for research, and to 
improve surveys such as SLID, the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, and the 
National Population Health Survey. See “Canada needs 
better data for evidence-based policy: Inconsistencies 
between administrative and survey data on welfare 
dependence and education” by Rebecca N. Warburton 
and William P. Warburton, Canadian Public Policy 30, 
no. 3 (September 2004): 241-255. 


@ When financial work incentives pay for 
themselves 


This paper summarizes early findings from a social 
experiment that provided financial incentives for new 
welfare recipients to leave welfare and work full time. 
The financial incentive was essentially a negative income 
tax with a requirement that people work at least 30 
hours a week. Early results show that the financial 
incentive increased full-time employment, earnings, 
and income, and reduced poverty. Furthermore, at the 
end of the period discussed, the program was paying 
for itself through increased tax revenues. See “When 
financial work incentives pay for themselves: Evidence 
from a randomized social experiment for welfare 
recipients” by Charles Michalopoulos, Philip K. 
Robins and David Card, Journal of Public Economics 89, 
no. 1 (January 2005): 5-29. Special issue. 


M@ Tax treatment of private pension 
savings in OECD countries 
This paper provides, for all OECD countries, an 


estimate of the net tax cost of contribution to a tax- 
favoured retirement savings plan, using a present-value 
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What’s new? 


methodology. The latter takes into account the future 
flows of revenues forgone on accrued income and the 
revenues collected on benefit withdrawals 
‘corresponding to a unit contribution made in a given 
year. The net tax cost is first calculated for nine (five- 
year) age groups having different relative income levels 
and investment time horizons, and is then averaged 
across age groups. 


In order to take into consideration relevant country- 
specific features, the paper also provides an overview 
of the tax treatment of private pension arrangements 
and alternative savings vehicles. The results indicate 
that the size of tax subsidy varies significantly, ranging 
from nearly 40% of the contribution (Czech Republic) 


to around zero (Mexico, New Zealand). Over half the 
OECD countries incur a tax cost of more than 20%, 
but most OECD countries incur a cost of at least 10%. 
On the basis of contributions made in 2000, this paper 
finds that the present-value estimates of overall 
budgetary cost of tax-favoured private pensions, vary 
from over 1.7% of GDP (Australia, Ireland, United 
Kingdom) to less than 0.2% (Japan, Slovak Republic). 
See “Tax treatment of private pension savings in 
OECD countries and the net tax cost per unit of 
contribution to tax-favoured schemes” by Kwang- 
Yeol Yoo and Alain de Serres, OECD working paper 
no. 406, October 2004. 
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Key 


Flere)elmr-lare 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Lucie Lussier 


(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 

Frequency: Monthly 


Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 
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Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Workplace Information Directorate 
(Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work, and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Key labour and income facts 


Taxfilers: 1972-2002 


Overall proportion of population 15 and over 
and those who filed a tax return 


90 


80 Population 15+ 


70 
1976 1979 1982 1985 1988 1991 1994 1997 2000 


ile 1972, just over 10 million Canadians filed a tax 
return, with over three-quarters paying tax. Thirty years 
later, the number had reached almost 23 million with 
more than two-thirds paying tax. Although a higher 
proportion of the population were taxfilers in 2002, 
the growth in non-taxable returns outweighed the 
erowth in taxable returns. 


Ota population is aging. Persons 15 and over 
accounted for 79.4% of the total population of 31.4 
million in 2002 compared with 72.9% of the 23.4 
million in 1976. The proportion of taxfilers grew even 
more—from 72.2% to 91.6%. Part of the growth can 
be attributed to the steady increase since the late 1980s 
in those with little or no income filing a return to claim 
GST or other tax credits, and partly to the increase in 
those receiving employment, investment and pension 
income, and government transfers. 


Returns filed by tax status 


Million 


Taxable 


Non-taxable 


ee eS SS See 


972 1975" 1978" 1981 1984" 1987 1990" 1993" 1996. 199992002 


Data sources 


Tax data come from the Canada Revenue Agency, other data from Statistics Canada. For further information, contact 
Raj Chawla at (613) 951-6901 or raj.chawla@statcan.ca. 
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Taxable returns filed by men and women 


Key labour and income facts 


Not only were more women employed in 2002 than 
in 1972, but more were also heading lone-parent fami- 
lies or living by themselves as elderly. As expected, the 
number of women filing returns rose steadily. The dis- 
crepancy between men and women in filing taxable 
returns diminished over the 30-year period, with 
women filing 46% of such returns in 2002 compared 
with 33% in 1972. 


1972 1975 1978 1981 1984 1987 1990 1993 1996 1999 2002 


Wine aging of the population is 
also apparent in the shift in age 
distribution of those who filed 
taxable returns. Taxfilers were 
fairly young in 1972. About 46% 
were under 35, and only 6% were 
65 or more. By 2002, these pro- 
portions were 26% and 14%. 
However, relatively more taxfilers 
were aged 45 to 54 in 2002 than 
in 1972; this is the age bracket 
when incomes tend to peak. 


Taxable returns by age of taxfiler 


fe [_] 1972 [J 1987 BB 2002 
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Key labour and income facts 


Median age of those filing taxable returns 


Years 


Men Women 


veer 1972 and 2002, total income assessed (in 
1992 dollars) on all returns rose from $254 billion to 
$634 billion—an increase of 150% compared with 
only 41% in the overall population, or 120% in the 
number of returns. Of total assessed income, only 5% 
pertained to non-taxable returns in 1972 compared 
with 8% in 2002. This was the result of the rise in the 
number of people filing non-taxable returns. How- 
ever, the incomes of such filers are very low and there- 
fore constitute a small fraction of total assessed 
income in contrast to their representation among all 


taxfilers—20% in 1972 and 33% in 2002. 


As total assessed income increased, so did income tax 


dling shift in the age distribution of taxfilers resulted 
in the median age for men rising from 37.6 to 45.0 
while women’s rose from 35.0 to 45.3. The greater 
increase for women can be attributed to an increase in 
the proportion of women aged 45 to 64 filing taxable 
returns in 2002 (36% compared with 27% in 1972; the 
corresponding proportions for men were 36% and 


30%). 


Assessed income and taxes paid 


$ billion (1992 dollars) 


700 


All returns 


100 Income tax 


0) ee eee el eee ee 


ae ve 1972 1977 1982 1987 1992 1997 2002 
(from $38 billion to $104 billion). However, the growth 

in income tax paid outpaced the growth of total 

assessed income. 
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Average assessed income per taxable and 
non-taxable return 


SS SS UF PAE Ee Se NT EL SABE ETT SE ST IARC 
$ '000 (1992 dollars) 


40 

: 
Renee 
25 + 

20 Total 


Non-taxable 


Je ere = 1 


1972 1977 1982 1987 1992 1997 2002 


A portion of assessed income is not taxed because 
of deductions allowed by the tax system. In 1972, 
deductions amounted to 38% of assessed income; in 
1987, 35°%—leaving 62% and 65% subject to tax. In 
1988, the Canadian tax system introduced the concept 
of non-refundable tax credits. This dropped the 
deduction portion and raised the taxable portion. 
Apart from a dip to 84% during the recession in the 
eatly 1990s, the taxable portion stood close to 92% 
from 1988 to 2002. In other words, the switch to non- 
refundable tax credits left much more of assessed 
income subject to tax. 


Over the 1988 to 2002 period, non-refundable tax 
credits hovered between 4% and 5% of total assessed 
income. 


Key labour and income facts 


sd He average assessed income (in 1992 dollars) per 
taxable return rose from $29,900 in 1972 to $37,700 
in 2002; for non-taxable returns, it climbed from 
$5,600 to $6,500. The widening gap in average incomes 
indicates a rise in income inequality. 


The average assessed income per non-taxable return 
has been more or less constant since 1995, whereas 
for taxable returns it showed more fluctuation, reflect- 
ing swings in the economy and labour market as well 
as the demographics of taxfilers. 


TE TE RAS SEIN HIS AC dL RR WT 


Assessed income* subject to deductions 
and tax 


Assessed income 


80 
subject to tax 
60 
40 oe 5 > 
ee es Assessed income 
20 subject to deductions 
Non-refundable tax credits —s Se he 
0 ee te 
1972 1977 1982 1987 1992 1997 2002 


* Based on taxable returns. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Income tax paid as a proportion of taxable 


assessed income* 


% 
30 


Aare income tax paid (in 1992 dollars) per 
taxable return rose from $4,700 to $5,800 between 
1972 and 1987 and from $6,200 to $6,700 between 
1988 and 2002. The switch from eligible deductions 


to non-refundable tax credits resulted in an increase 


25 


20 


15 


1972 SET 1982 1987 


* Taxable returns 


IN ct only did the number of 
taxfilers increase but their average 
age also climbed between 1982 and 
2002. And at the same time, the size 
and mix of the economy and the 
purchasing power of the dollar 
changed. For instance, 65.6% of the 
employed were in the service sec- 
tor in 1972 compared with 74.4% 
in 2002; over the same period, 
goods and services worth $1.00 in 
1972 jumped to $4.56 in 2002. 


In 1972, a little over three-quarters 
(77.4%) of filers of taxable returns 
had incomes under $10,000 (in cur- 
rent dollars), and only 0.3% had 
$50,000 or more; by 2002, the 
respective proportions were 3.0% 
and 26:5, Vhershift inl income 
distribution is clearly evident in the 
declining proportion of filers at 
the lower end and the expanding 
share at the upper end. However, 


between 1987 and 1988 of 7% in average tax paid. 
Canadians with taxable returns paid 25% of their 
assessed income as tax in 1972 compared with 28% in 
1987. However, with the switch in the system, the 
ratio of tax to taxable assessed income dropped sig- 
nificantly because of the relatively large denominator. 
From 1988 onwards, a different trend emerged as the 
incidence of taxation increased from 1988 to 1990, 
then from 1992101997 and so ony Auer oul) 
however, the incidence dropped steadily—attributable 
to tax deductions and other measures to reduce the 
tax burden, introduced by both the federal and 
provincial governments. 


1997 2002 


Taxable returns by total income 


60 


[41 1987 


BB 2002 


40 


20 


Less than 
$10,000 


$100,000+ 


$10,000- 
$19,999 


$20,000- 
$29,999 


$30,000- 
$39,999 


$40,000- 
$49,999 


$50,000- 
$99,999 


$10,000 in 1972 would approximate $50,000 by 2002, a level accounting 
for 73.7% of all filers of taxable returns in that year. Over the 30 years, 
after adjusting for inflation, the proportion of filers at the lower end of 
the income scale changed very little (less than 4 percentage points). 
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Federal and provincial shares of income tax from persons 


Federal 


1972 1977 1982 


ese revenue (in current dollars) 
of the federal government rose 
from $18.8 billion in 1972 to 
$191.1 billion in 2002. Of this, 
personal income taxes accounted 
for 43% in 1972 compared with 
45% in 2002. The lowest share, 
36%, was hit in 1981 (during a 
severe recession); the highest, 49%, 
in 1990 (during a somewhat longer 
but less severe recession). Other 
major sources of federal revenue 
include taxes on production and 
imports (or consumption tax), and 
premiums for social insurance 
(such as Employment Insurance, 
CPP, and other pensions). Collec- 
tively these accounted for 74% of 
fora, teaeral revenue in 1972 
compared with 78% in 2002. 


Key labour and income facts 


Don federal and provincial 
governments can determine mar- 
ginal tax rates, impose surtaxes, and 
set deductions and non-refundable 
tax credits. These may vary from 
province to province. Of total 
income tax from persons in 1972, 
69% was federal and 31% provin- 
cial; 30 years later, the respective 
proportions were 62% and 38%. 
The maximum provincial share 
reached 45% in 1978 and stayed 
between 42% and 36% from 1979 
to 2002. 


ies Provincial 


1987 1992 1997 2002 
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Sources of federal government revenue 


(_] 1972 1) 1987 HB 2002 


Taxes on Taxes on Taxes on Other Social 
income production income from sources* insurance 
from persons and imports entreprises 


* 


Includes investment income, sales, taxes from non-residents and other transfers from 
persons. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Sources of provincial government revenue 


% 


obese provincial government 
revenues (in current dollars) 
jumped from $19.3 billion in 1972 
to $229.5 billion in 2002. Besides 


40 income tax and sales taxes, trans- 
fers from the federal government 
30 [_] 1972 1987 HB 2002 are another major source of pro- 
vincial revenue. Of total provincial 
20 revenue in 1972, personal income 
taxes constituted only 19% com- 
y pared with 28% from sales taxes 
and another 24% from federal 
A transfers. By 2002, the respective 
Taxes on Taxes on Other Transfers Taxes on Social por Ons mere 23%, 32% and 

products income from sources from income insurance 15%. 

persons federal from 
government enterprises 


Income tax from persons as a proportion of 
federal and provincial government expenditures 
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ES: both levels of government, income taxes 
increased in line with the need to finance public serv- 
ices. Since income taxes are the major source of 
federal government revenue, the proportion of such 
taxes to expenditures was much larger than in the prov- 
inces. At the federal level, it moved from 41% to 47% 
and at the provincial level, from 20% to 23%. The 
proportion peaked at 50% for the federal government 
in 2000 compared with 25% for provincial govern- 
ments in 1999. 


Federal and provincial income tax as a 
proportion of GDP and expenditures 
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@) 3, time, as the population increased, so did 
government expenditures, income taxes, and the size 
of the overall economy measured in terms of gross 
domestic product (GDP). About 30.6% of federal and 
provincial expenditures on goods and services were 
financed by income taxes in 1972 compared with 
33.2% in 2002 (the proportion peaked at 36.3% in 
2000—the year with the lowest unemployment rate). 
On the other hand, the ratio of income taxes to GDP 
crept up from 10.6% to 12.0%, reaching a maximum 
of 14.2% in 1991 (a recessionary period when GDP 
slumped or lagged behind the growth in income taxes). 
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More on wealth inequality by province 


Median income and wealth of families The concept of wealth used 
here is total assets less out- 
standing debt. Both market- 
able and non-marketable 

= assets are included. For 
na 12 more details, see “Wealth 
100 BE Wealth inequality by province” in 
the September 2004 online 
edition (vol. 5, no. 4), and 
Winter 2004 print edition 
(vol. 16, no. 4) of Perspectives. 
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Wealth composition of families by income group 
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Wealth composition of families by wealth group 
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Composition of net financial assets of families 
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Homeownership rate and value of home 
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Data source and definitions 


The analysis is based on the Survey of Financial Secu- 
rity (SFS), conducted between May and July 1999. The 
sample consisted of 23,000 dwellings from the 10 prov- 
inces—21,000 from a regular area sample and 2,000 from 
‘high-income’ geographic areas. A high-income household 
was one with total income of at least $200,000 or invest- 
ment income of at least $50,000. Excluded were persons 
living on Indian reserves, members of the Armed Forces, 
and those living in institutions such as prisons, hospitals, 
and homes for seniors. The SFS interview questionnaire 
(Catalogue no. 13FOO26MIE-2001001) is available free on 
the Statistics Canada Web site at www.statcan.ca/cgi-bin/ 
downpub/research.cgi. For more details about the survey, 
see The assets and debts of Canadians: An overview of 
the results of the Survey of Financial Security (Statistics 
Canada Catalogue no. 13-595-XIE). 


The survey collected information on the socio-demographic 
and labour force characteristics of persons aged 15 years 
and over, as well as the assets and debts of their fami- 
lies at the time of the survey. For 85% of survey respond- 
ents, income for 1998 was compiled from authorized 
linkage to tax records; income information for the remain- 
ing 15% was collected in person. Collection was by per- 
sonal interview, although respondents could also complete 
the questionnaire themselves. Financial data were sought 
from the family member most knowledgeable about the 
family’s finances. Proxy response was accepted. The 
overall response rate was 76%. 


With the exception of savings in employer pension plans, 
missing data on components of assets and debts used 
to compile wealth estimates were imputed mostly by a hot 


deck procedure. Accrued savings in pension plans, on 
the other hand, were estimated through a termination valu- 
ation approach from information collected on years in the 
labour force, coverage under pension plan(s), contribu- 
tions made, and benefits received. A detailed description 
of the methodology used to estimate such savings can 
be found in Survey of Financial Security: Methodology for 
estimating the value of employer pension plan benefits 
(Statistics Canada catalogue no. 13FOO026MIE-2001003. 
Empirical data included in this paper are based on a 
sample of 15,933 families, including 1,143 from the high- 
income sample. 


Family: Refers to economic families and unattached 
individuals. An economic family is a group of persons 
sharing a common dwelling and related by blood, marriage 
(including common law) or adoption. An unattached indi- 
vidual is a person living alone or with unrelated persons. 


Pre-tax family income: Sum of incomes of family mem- 
bers aged 15 or over received from all sources during the 
calendar year 1998. Sources include wages and salaries, 
net income from self-employment, investment income, gov- 
ernment transfers, retirement pension income, and ali- 
mony. Excluded are income in kind, tax refunds, and 
inheritances. 


Wealth: Excludes future claims on publicly funded, income 
security programs, as well as potential returns on human 
capital (employment income or ability to generate invest- 
ment income). 
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M@ Articles 


Spenders and savers 
Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell 


The national savings rate has been oscillating around historic lows 
for several years, prompting concerns about the resilience of a 
macro-level economy increasingly reliant on debt-financed consumer 
spending. Many are also troubled by the balance sheets of 
households, where ever-expanding debt has rapidly outpaced 
earnings growth. The resulting record-high, debt-to-income ratios 
leave households more vulnerable to interruptions in income. This 
article examines changes in saving and spending patterns over 20 
years, and differences in the characteristics and spending patterns 
of saving versus spending households. 


Property taxes relative to income 
Boris Palameta and Ian Macredie 


Local government revenues are increasingly perceived as inadequate 
to fund the program responsibilities of municipalities. Property 
taxes (residential and non-residential) are by far the most important 
revenue source, accounting for 35% in 2003 (up from 30% in 
1988). But, residential property taxes are commonly viewed as 
regressive in relation to income. This study uses the 2001 Census 
of Population to quantify the regressiveness of residential property 
taxes in Canadian municipalities, and to examine whether regressive 
taxes are generally attributable to lower-income seniors living in 


high-priced homes. 


Diverging trends in unionization 
René Morissette, Grant Schellenberg and Anick. Johnson 


Since the 1980s, the proportion of Canadian workers belonging to 
labour unions has declined considerably. Some workers have been 
more affected than others—particularly men, younger workers, 
and those in goods-producing industries. The article focuses on 
the extent to which the trends reflect changes in the distribution of 
employment by occupation, industry, or other characteristics. 
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Escaping low earnings 
René Morissette and Xuelin Zhang 


Prolonged periods of low earnings can limit an individual’s capacity 
to cope with income losses or unexpected expenses, and makes 
economic self-sufficiency difficult. The ability to escape low earnings 
is linked to a number of factors, including age, firm size, and 


changing jobs. 


Business support services 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


Call centres are believed to be largely responsible for the phenomenal 
growth of the business support services industry over the past two 
decades. The Labour Force Survey is used to profile call-centre 
workers and to substantiate or disprove some commonly held 
perceptions. 


Looking, and looking, for work 
Vincent Dubé and Claude Dionne 


This article investigates factors influencing the chances of find a job 
for people who were unemployed for more than six months in the 
late 1990s and early 2000s. Results for the short-term jobless are 
included for comparison. 
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In this issue 


Mi Spenders and savers ost, oe 


Canadians are spending more and saving less than 
they did in the past. Much of the spending 1s 
financed by borrowing, either through mortgages 
ot consumer debt. From 1982 to 2001, the debt- 
to-income ratio rose from 55% to 97%. On a 
constant-dollar basis, per-capita debt doubled from 
$10,300 to $20,900. 


As aggregate debt soared, the number of 
households out-spending their income in the course 
of a year alsovincreased.. In 1982, 39% of 
households spent more than their pre-tax income. 
By 2001, the proportion had reached 47%. 


Savers (those who spend less than their pre-tax 
income) earned substantially more than spenders 
and consequently paid more income tax. Personal 
income taxes amounted to 25% of expenditure 
for savers in 2001 versus 16% for spenders. 


After netting out taxes and security payments, 
spenders consumed more than savers, despite their 
lower earnings. Spenders out-consumed savers by 
15% in 1982 and 10% in 2001. The narrowing 
consumption gap reflects slower income growth 
among spending households. 


Even though the proportion of savers consistently 
rose with income in both 1982 and 2001, the 
proportion of spenders increased in all income 
classes between the two years. 


The proportion of spenders increased in all age 
groups, but particularly among households in the 
pre-retirement years. Significant increases were also 
noted among households with education spending, 
families with children at home, and homeowners 
with mortgages. 


M Spenders out-purchased savers in most categories 


of goods and services, but car purchases were 
mostly responsible for pushing spenders into the 
red. In 2001, for example, spenders put out an 
average of $15,200 for cars compared with $9,000 
for savets. 


Property taxes relative 
to income deg: 17 


In 342 municipalities examined, homeowners in 
the lowest income quartile spent a greater 
proportion of their income on property taxes— 
sometimes as much as four or five times greater— 
than those in the highest quartile. 


The regressiveness of property taxes has nothing 
to do with tax levels set by local governments. It 
arises because income inequality generally exceeds 
property value inequality. Municipalities with high 
income inequality and relatively low property value 
inequality—mainly municipalities in large, urban 
areas—generally have more regressive property 
taxes. 


Neither can regressiveness be attributed simply to 
seniors with low incomes living in relatively 
expensive houses. In most municipalities, lower- 
income non-seniors spent an equal or greater 
proportion of their income on property taxes 
compared with their senior counterparts. 


Mi Diverging trends 


in unionization ww. p. 29 


M The proportion of unionized employees fell from 


38% to 31% between 1981 and 2004. The decline, 
most of which took place between 1989 and 1998, 
was entirely due to trends in the commercial sector. 
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M@ Escaping low earnings 


Overall, union coverage for men fell from 42% 
to 30% while coverage for women remained 


| steady at 31%. 


While the unionization rate of men aged 25 to 34 
fell dramatically (from 43% in 1981 to 24% in 
2004), the rate for women aged 45 to 64 rose 8 
percentage points (from 32% to 40%). 


Roughly one-third of the decline in young men’s 
union coverage is due to their growing 
concentration in industries that typically have low 
unionization rates. Roughly 40% of the increase in 
union coverage for women 45 to 64 is associated 
with their growing tendency to be employed in 
high-coverage industries such as public services. 


The drop in union coverage among young men 
has had important implications for their wages. 
Between 1981 and 1998, men aged 25 to 34 saw 
their average hourly wages drop 10%. About one- 
fifth of the decline was due to their reduced union 
coverage. 


cn Pa 3 L 


With the exception of women aged 25 to 29, 
employees did not see their chances of escaping 
low earnings increase between the 1980s and the 
1990s, despite rising educational attainment. 


Between a third and a half of male workers with 
low earnings in a given year had escaped this 
situation four years later. For women, the 
proportion varied between 15% and 35%. 


Men and women who remained employed with a 
large firm (500 or more employees) were almost 
twice as likely to escape low earnings as those 
who stayed with a small one (less than 20 
employees). 


Among workers who changed employers, those 
moving to a larger firm were much more likely to 
move out of low earnings than those moving to a 
smaller firm. 


While a substantial proportion of workers escaped 
low earnings over the space of a four-year period, 
about one-quarter fell back during the next four 
years. 


Business support services 


pao 


Employment in business support services 
(telephone call centres being a major component) 
increased more than fivefold (447%), from 20,000 
to 112,000 between 1987 and 2004. In comparison, 
growth in service-sector employment was 37%, 
and overall employment 29%. 


Areas with persistently high unemployment, such 
as Atlantic Canada, have benefited most from the 
technology-driven, fast employment growth in 
business support services. In 2004, Atlantic Canada’s 
share reached 25%. Close to half of the industry’s 
employment was in Ontario, and only 9% in 


Quebec. 


Women and youth are relatively over-represented 
in business support services. And unionization is 
very low. Not surprisingly, wages are also generally 
low (about $12.45 per hour in 2004 compared 
with the service-sector average of $18.10), and 
labour turnover is relatively high. 


M@ Looking, and looking, 


for work .. p. 50 


Among the long-term unemployed (more than six 
months) during the late 1990s and early 2000s, 
chances of finding a job were less for those who 
were social assistance beneficiaries (47% less 
chance), aged 56 or older (-39%), or immigrants 
(-21%). 


On the other hand, during the same period, 
chances of finding a job were greater for long- 
term unemployed who were aged 16 to 25 (35% 
more), living in the Prairies (+35%), receiving 
Employment Insurance benefits (+21%), or 
primary household maintainers (+16 %). 


Except for being an immigrant, the factors for 
long-term unemployment were also observed for 
short-term unemployment. In addition, chances for 
the short-term unemployed were influenced by 
education level; having at least two years’ labour 
market experience; being a woman, visible minority, 
or Aboriginal person; and having a disability. 
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Research and development personnel 


Labour markets, business activity and mobility in 
urban centres 


Low-paid work and economically vulnerable 


families 

Federal personal income tax 

Total income of farm families 
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The information and communications technology 
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Spenders and savers 


Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell 


he national savings rate 

has been oscillating around 

historic lows for several 
years. This ebb tide in savings 
has prompted concerns about the 
resilience of the macro-level 
economy since growth is increas- 
ingly tied to debt-financed con- 
sumer spending. Many are also 
troubled by the balance sheets of 
households, where ever-expanding 
debt has rapidly outpaced earnings 
growth. The resulting record-high, 
debt-to-income ratios leave house- 
holds more vulnerable to income 
interruptions. 


While macro-level indicators can 
give the impression of a single eco- 
nomic ship riding the waves of 
cyclical activity, it is also important 
to recognize the variability behind 
the averages. Many households do 
save, but increasing numbers are 
slipping into the red and spending 
more than they earn in a year. This 
atticle focuses on the distinction 
between savers and spenders (see 
Data sources and definitions). It exam- 
ines how patterns of saving and 
spending changed between 1982 
and 2001, then looks at differences 
in the characteristics and spending 
patterns of saving versus spending 
households (Chart). The main 
objectives are to highlight both 


The authors are with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. Raj 
Chawla can be reached at (613) 951-6901 
or raj.chawla@statcan.ca. Ted Wannell 
can be reached at (613) 951-3546 or 
ted.wannelk@ statcan.ca. 
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Savers pay more income tax, spend less on transportation. 


sneter ae 
Food 


Transportation CE 


Security 


|__| Savers 


A Spenders 


Recreation |uumesssses 


Household operation 


Clothing 


Household furnishings 
and equipment 


Health 


alcoholic beverages 


Gifts and contributions jams 
Miscellaneous | 
Personal care 


See 
Bes 
Tobacco products, |__| 
eae 
ee 
a 
ee 


Education 


Reading materials and other 
printed matter 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2001 
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macro and micro factors that have contributed to the 
declining savings rate, and to provide some evidence 
on the financial vulnerability of spending households. 


A cautionary tale of two time periods 


Long-run changes in spending patterns are evident in 
the span of a generation (20 to 25 years)—sufficient 
time to observe changes in demography, the labour 
force and technology. The period from the early 1980s 
to the early 2000s witnessed the continuation of long- 


term demographic changes that contribute to an aging 
of the population: a declining birth rate and 
increasing life expectancy. The labour force participa- 
tion of women also continued to rise. And new com- 
puter, communications and consumer products 
progressed from curiosities to commodities in a short 
span of years (see New technologies, changing tastes). All of 
these factors contributed to immutable changes in 
spending patterns (see also Harchaoui and Tarkhani, 


2004). 


_ New technologies, changing tastes 


| 


_ In addition to the macro-economic factors that seem to be 
spurring spending, the array of new products and serv- 
ices may also be loosening purse strings. Technologies 
that were rare or non-existent in 1982—home computers, 
| cellular phones, VCRs, CDs, DVDs, the Internet, game con- 
soles, digital cameras—are now commonplace. Many of 
| these electronic devices follow development paths where 
features and quality increase rapidly relative to prices, lead- 
ing to short product life spans. This generates incentive 
| to upgrade frequently. 


Spenders and savers do not differ greatly in their owner- 
ship of these technological devices. Rather, both reflect 
the rapid growth in such technologies over the course of 
a generation. Desktop computers, at the heart of the tech- 
nological revolution, were in the realm of hobbyists in 1982 
but could be found in the majority of homes in 2001. Simi- 
larly, connecting these computers to the Internet has pro- 
| gressed from a rarity (not even measured in 1982) to just 
| about half of all households in 2001. Cell phones were 
owned by almost as many 2001 households. 


1982 
| Home computer Zio 
| Internet 4 
_ Video equipment 10.0 
| Cable TV 50.9 

Satellite dish 
| DVD player 
CD player 
Cell phone =, 
Central air conditioning 4.8 
Dishwasher Zane 
| Microwave oven 12.0 
Clothes dryer 61.9 
| Washing machine 75.0 


| * As of the end of December of reference year 


Ownership of household technologies and equipment* 


All households 


2001 


Doel! 
49.3 
91.5 
68.3 
A hs BPs 
19.6 
LOS 
47.5 
23.0 
51.8 
9173 
ne 
80.5 


Sources: Family Expenditure Survey, 1982; Survey of Household Spending, 2001 


As of 2001, some newer technologies have begun elbowing 
their way into categories that were saturated by an 
earlier wave of technology. For example, DVDs are rap- 
idly supplanting video cassettes. Just less than one in five 
households owned a DVD player in 2001, jumping to more 
than half in 2003. Although not on the same rapid trajec- 
tory as DVDs, satellite dishes could be found in 18% of 
households in 2001, providing significant competition to 
cable TV services. 


In addition to these new toys, the taste for comfort and 
convenience in the home has also increased markedly in 
the past 20 years. Household ownership of microwave 
ovens increased sevenfold and central air conditioning 
fivefold, while twice as many kitchens had dishwashers. 
Even the stalwart washers and dryers experienced appre- 
ciable growth in this period. 


Spenders Savers 

1982 2001 1982 2001 
% 

2a) 59.1 PATE 60.2 
: 48.4 bi 50.2 
10.0 91.3 10.0 91.7 
50.4 66.1 STS 70.2 
18.0 18.4 
19.1 20.0 
70.3 71.1 
: 47.8 i 47.2 
3.8 20.4 5.4 Zon! 
22.4 48.6 24.2 54.5 
11 O 90.5 12.6 92.0 
58.9 71.9 63.7 78.0 
70.4 77.0 77.9 83.6 
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On the other hand, some changes in spending may be 
related to cyclical swings in the economy caused by 
factors such as job loss and interest rate fluctuations. 
The early 1980s were punctuated by a short, but steep 
recession in 1981-82, while the early 2000s witnessed 
the continuation of a long economic expansion with 
only a slight pause in 2001. Unemployment, 11.0% in 
1982 compared with 7.2% in 2001, may affect house- 
hold spending adversely, but the effect is dampened 
by a number of factors. Some spending is ‘locked 
in’—for example, mortgage payments, other loans, 
utilities, and food consumed in the home. Employ- 
ment Insurance (EI) benefits can soften the drop in 
income. Also savings or credit may be used to smooth 
consumption over short periods of unemployment. 


The markets for credit and savings were very differ- 
ent in the two time periods. In the early 1980s, infla- 
tion, nominal interest rates, and real interest rates were 
all very high, while just the opposite was true in the 
early 2000s.’ To some extent, this sea change seems to 


Spenders and savers 


represent a longer-run (or secular) change in environ- 
ment, rather than a cyclical fluctuation. The change in 
environment seems to have raised the /eve/ of spending 
relative to earnings but its effect on the disposition of 
spending and consumption smoothing is less clear. 
Suffice it to say that enough changes occurred in the 
course of 20 years—whole new classes of products, 
changes in relative prices, income taxes and security 
systems, to name a few—that the article adopts a 
mainly empirical approach to expenditure changes, 
with some reference to demographic life cycles to 
frame the analysis. 


Finally, the exact points for comparison are depend- 
ent upon available survey data. In the early 1980s, 
expenditure surveys were conducted every four years 
(1982, 1986). The current household spending survey 
has been conducted annually since 1997, with the 2001 
data being the latest available at the beginning of this 
study. Thus, to meet the criterion of a generational 
span, 1982 and 2001 were chosen. 


Table 1: The proportion of spenders among households 


Age of reference person 


1982 2001 
Total <45 45-64 65+ Total <45 45-64 65+ 
% 

All households 38.7 43.5 33.9 32.8 46.5 49.9 45.1 42.0 
Tenure 
Renter 47.6 51-9 42.3 36.6 54.4 We 56.7 42.5 
Homeowner with mortgage 34.6 30.0 32.3 36.2 46.1 45.0 46.1 OneZ 
Homeowner without mortgage See 35.6 29.9 302 37.9 31-9 36.4 39.7 
Type of household 
Unattached individuals 44.4 53.6 41.1 2525 51.5 57.6 Seeley 44.0 
Married couples only SIGHS) 38.5 29.0 Biko 42.2 44.6 42.3 40.0 
Couples with unmarried children only 36.8 39.5 Si far 27.8 43.3 46.1 39.0 42.5 
Couples with other relatives/persons 36.7 39.8 Sonn 26.3 43.1 44.2 41.9 44.3 
Lone-parent families 51.0 Onl’ 41.8 29.6 55.4 60.1 54.5 36.8 
Other, with related persons 35.9 44.0 30.4 So tk2 45.6 48.9 44.3 41.4 
Other, with unrelated persons 46.9 45.1 64.5 36.5 49.8 52.0 48.1 38.0 
Household income* 
Under $20,000 56.6 PASS. 61.14 42.6 65.7 79.3 74.8 47.6 
$20,000 to $34,999 48.1 59.4 45.4 halass 55a 65.7 58.9 41.4 
$35,000 to $49,999 40.2 46.2 34.3 22.4 50.2 Bile 52.9 41.8 
$50,000 to $74,999 S220 36.6 PACS 32% 42.7 45.3 41.0 36.2 
$75,000 to $99,999 24.1 2553 24.4 Sit 34.0 36.0 33.0 239 
$100,000 and over 16.2 19.1 14.9 0.5 22.9 2245 2351 24.2 
Education expenditure 
No 37.4 43.5 33.6 32.9 45.1 48.7 44.8 41.9 
Yes 40.4 43.5 34.3 SHiy 48.4 50.7 45.6 43.1 


Sources: Family Expenditure Survey, 1982; Survey of Household Spending, 2001 
* In 2001 dollars. 
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Savings rate down 


The official System of National Accounts (SNA) sav- 
ings rate is simply the difference between the amount 
households take in as income and their expenditures 
on taxes and personal consumption. For each dollar 
of personal income received in 1982, Canadians paid 
20 cents on taxes and deductions, spent 63 cents on 
personal consumption, and saved the remaining 
17 cents. By 2001, taxes and deductions took 25 cents 
and personal consumption 71 cents, leaving just 3 cents 
in savings. As noted, annual figures may be affected 
by cyclical factors, but the broad trends are clear: 
Canadians are now spending more on taxes and per- 
sonal consumption than a generation ago and, as a 
result, are saving less of their income. 


_ A drop in savings potential implies more reliance on 
cutrent income and borrowed funds for the purchase 
of both consumption and investment items. The larg- 
est investment for most families is their home. While 
the proportion of households owning a home edged 
up from 61% to 64% over the period, the SNA shows 
that household mortgage debt ballooned from $174.1 
billion to $447.2 billion (in 2001 dollars).* Similarly, 
SNA estimates of outstanding consumer loans (the 
amount owed on all credit cards, other personal loans, 
unpaid bills, and so forth) mushroomed from $84.1 
billion to $203.8 billion. As a result, the total debt owed 
by households rose sharply from $258.2 billion in 1982 
to $651.0 billion in 2001—an increase of 152% com- 
pared with an increase of just 42% in disposable 
income. Thus the debt-to-income ratio rose from 55% 
to 97%. On a per-capita basis, debt doubled from 
$10,300 to $20,900. 


Both the proportion of spenders and the 
spending gap rose 


As the savings rate fell, the number of households 
outspending their income in the course of a year 
increased. Of the 8.4 million households in 1982, 39% 
spent more than their pre-tax income (Table 1). By 
2001, the number of households had risen to 11.7 
million with 47% being spenders. 


Overall, the total expenditures of saving versus spend- 
ing households are remarkably similar. Spenders actu- 
ally spent slightly more than savers in 1982, even 
though they brought in 28% less income. In 2001, 
saving households spent about $3,000 more than 


spending households as the income gap expanded to 
35%. So it is mainly income that separates savers from 
spenders. 


Since savers have higher average incomes than spend- 
ers, one would expect the proportion of savers to rise 
with income, as is indeed the case. However, between 
1982 and 2001, the proportion of spenders rose across 
the entire income spectrum. 


In 1982, 57% of all households with incomes under 
$20,000 were spenders compared with 16% of those 
with incomes of $100,000 and over. By 2001, the pro- 
portions had risen to 66% and 23% respectively. 


Among spenders, the gap between spending and 
income grew across the income distribution. At the 
high end of the scale, spenders with incomes of 
$100,000 or more spent 11% more than their income 
in 1982 compared with 15% in 2001. The correspond- 
ing excess of expenditure over income was more 
extreme for those with incomes under $20,000— 
ramping up from 34% in 1982 to 54% in 2001. 


Spending up in pre-retirement years 


A life-cycle approach provides a useful framework for 
household spending. This approach divides the life of 
a household into three phases: 


1. Borrowing: Newly formed households finance 
investment in themselves (education, training) in 
expectation of rising income. 


2. Accumulation: In anticipation of retirement, house- 
holds save from surplus income. 


3. Retirement or dis-saving: Households draw down 
their savings to finance consumption in later years. 


To approximate these three phases, households are 
classified according to the age of the reference person: 
under 45, 45 to 64, and 65 or older. 


In 1982, the proportion of spenders peaked at 44% in 
households with a reference person under 45, fell to 
34% among those with a reference person aged 45 to 
64,.and remained at 33% for senior households. There 
is NO apparent upswing in dis-saving after age 65 since 
public and private pension benefits appear as income 
for individual households but essentially represent 
macro-level dis-saving.’ Furthermore, irregular spend- 
ing on big-ticket items such as cars will push a certain 
percentage of accumulators into the red each year. 
Taking these factors into account, the standard life- 
cycle model provides a reasonable interpretation of 


the 1982 data. 
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Data sources and definitions 
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The analysis is based on the 1982 Family Expenditure 
Survey (FAMEX), conducted in February-March 1983, and 
the 2001 Survey of Household Spending (SHS) of 
January-March 2002. Since the surveys were taken nearly 
20 years apart, some changes in spending patterns could 
be attributed to changes in survey concepts, content 
and methods. Both surveys were conducted by personal 
interview, and used a multi-stage stratified clustered sam- 
ple drawn from the Labour Force Survey frame that 
excludes population in institutions such as nursing homes, 
hospitals and penitentiaries and those living in the terri- 
tories or on Indian reserves. However, some key differ- 
ences remain. First, FAMEX, a periodic survey until 1996, 
asked 641 questions compared with 425 in the SHS, an 
annual survey since 1997. Second, the methods used to 
derive the final weighting factors for the population esti- 
mates were different, and much more automated systems 
were used by the SHS. For more details on these issues, 
see Statistics Canada (1984, 2000 and 2003). 


The surveys collected expenditures and income from all 
private households in the 10 provinces. The household 
spending unit is defined as a group of persons depend- 
ent on a common or pooled income for major expenses 
and living in the same dwelling, or one financially independ- 
ent individual living alone. Since the composition of a 
household may vary over a year, the use of part-year and 
full-year households would have distorted some of the com- 
parisons. Hence, the analysis is restricted to full-year 
households and their composition and dwelling character- 
istics as of December 31 linked to details on expenditures 
incurred and income received during the calendar years 
1982 and 2001. The usable samples were 10,938 house- 
holds for 1982 and 15,899 households for 2001. 


Household: A person or group of persons occupying one 
dwelling unit. The number of households, therefore, equals 
the number of occupied dwellings. A full-year household 
has at least one full-year member; a part-year household 
is composed entirely of part-year members. 


Head/reference person: Despite some differences, the 
two concepts are used here synonymously. The 1982 data 
are classified by age of the head of household and the 
2001 data by age of the reference person. The husband 
was treated as the head in families consisting of married 
couples with or without children, as was the parent in lone- 
parent families and normally the eldest in all other fami- 
lies. On the other hand, the reference person was chosen 
by the household member being interviewed as the per- 
son mainly responsible for the financial maintenance of the 
household. Also, this person must have been a member 
of the household on December 31 of the reference year. 
The head/reference person can be either male or female. 


Tenure: Households are classified by tenure (homeownership 
status) into three groups: renters, homeowners without a 
mortgage, and homeowners with a mortgage. 


Expenditure on shelter: Data on this component are not 
comparable. In 1982, they included mortgage interest on 
a home or vacation home whereas the principal was 
included under ‘net changes in assets and debts.’ In 2001, 
this component included information on regular mortgage 
payments (principal and interest). 


Pre-tax household income: Sum of incomes before 
taxes and other deductions received during the reference 


calendar year by all members of the household. Sources | 
income from self- | 


include wages and salaries, net 
employment, rental and investment income, government 
transfers (El benefits, Child Tax Benefits, GST credits, pro- 
vincial tax credits, social assistance, Old Age Security, 
Guaranteed Income Supplement, C/QPP benefits), private 
and employer pension plans, scholarships, alimony, child 
support payments, and so forth. Income in kind, windfall 
gains, and capital gains/losses are excluded. 


Disposable income: Pre-tax income less federal and pro- | 


vincial income tax less premiums/contributions paid on 
components pertaining to security (such as El, life insur- 


ance, C/QPP, and other government and non-government | 


work-related pension plans). Contributions to registered 
retirement savings plans are not treated as a component 
of security. 


Expenditures collected: With some minor exceptions, the | 


survey includes spending on all goods and services 
received during the reference calendar year. All expenses 
attributable to an owned business are excluded. On the 
other hand, taxes such as the GST, provincial sales tax, 
duties, customs and excise on all goods and services 
purchased are included in expenditures. 


Total expenditure: Sum of expenditure on current con- | 


sumption of goods and services, federal and provincial 
income tax paid, payments pertaining to security, and gifts 
and contributions made. 


Current consumption (also referred to as total con- 


sumer spending): Includes expenditure on broad com- | 


ponents: food, shelter, household operation, household 
furnishings and equipment, clothing, transportation, health, 
personal care, recreation, reading material and other 
printed matter, education, tobacco products and alcoholic 
beverages, and miscellaneous (including union dues and 
games of chance). For a detailed breakdown of the com- 
ponents, see Statistics Canada (2003). 


Spender/saver: For analytic purposes, households are 
classified into two groups: those whose total expenditure 
exceeds income as spenders, and those whose expendi- 


ture equals or is less than income as savers. This clas- | 
sification by no means implies that the former group was | 
more extravagant or spent more frivolously than the lat- | 


ter, or had no savings or wealth. This statistical divide, 
based on total income and expenditures during the refer- 
ence years, is made simply to look at the two groups by 


life cycle, compare their spending patterns, and highlight | 


any changes over time. 


Data in constant dollars: To remove the effect of infla- 
tion or rising prices over time on consumption, all expen- 
ditures and incomes are in 2001 dollars. While the prices 
of all 1982 goods and services may not have moved up 
at the same pace as the all-items CPI, the use of one con- 
version factor simplifies the analysis. 


Average expenditure by item: Two averages are used; 
the overall and for reporters only. Tables 2 and 3 use the 
overall averages. 
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In 2001, the life-cycle pattern flattened considerably as 
the proportion of spenders rose in all age groups— 
the biggest increase occurring in the accumulation 
phase of the life cycle, where the proportion jumped 
from 34% in 1982 to 45%. The propensity to 
outspend income increased to 42% for senior house- 
holds and to 50% for younger households. So the 
change in the interest rate and credit environment seems 
to have increased spending across the life cycle, but 
particularly among households approaching or 
already in retirement. 


Household composition is another element of the life 
cycle that contributes to the saving—spending balance. 
In both 1982 and 2001, about half of all unattached 
individuals and lone-parent families were spenders. 
However, the proportion of married couples joining 
the spending group increased significantly over time. 


Investment in education must also be considered. Fees 
for postsecondary education increased markedly 
through the 1990s, raising the possibility that increased 
debt might be necessary to fund studies. Indeed, 
among households incurring expenditures on educa- 


tion of children or other members, the proportion 
outspending their income increased from 40% in 1982 
to 48% in 2001. 


Finally, homeownership also follows a life-cycle pat- 
tern, with renting more prevalent among the young, 
followed by homeownership with a mortgage and 
then mortgage freedom. In both periods, the propor- 
tion of spenders dropped across this progression, but 
again it also increased over time for each group. The 
greatest increase in spenders occurred among home- 
owners with a mortgage, jumping from 35% to 46%. 


Higher incomes of savers associated with 
higher personal taxes 


Despite very similar mean expenditures, patterns dif- 
fer for spenders and savers (Table 2). In 1982, spend- 
ers devoted 80.7 cents of their expenditure dollar to 
current personal consumption, 12.8 to personal taxes, 
3.6 to security, and 2.9 to gifts and contributions;* the 
corresponding breakdown for savers was 71.4, 20.6, 
4.9, and 3.1. Savers allocated significantly less for cur- 
rent consumption but more for taxes because of their 


higher incomes. 


Table 2: Income and expenditures of spenders and savers 


Age of reference person 


Spenders Savers 
All house- 
holds Total <45 45-64 65+ Total <45 45-64 65+ 
1982 $ 
Average income 51,390 41,340 44,970 45,100 20,180 Si AON “621511017 1657930 aes 27050 
Average expenditure 47,800 48,300) 1 Ot, 950) 105,200 24,000 47,490 52,930 52,960 24,390 
% 
Consumption ORO 80.7 80.4 79.4 87.6 71.4 TAS 69.7 76.6 
Personal taxes 17.6 12.8 11815) 1S20 4.7 20.6 20a 2138 14.2 
Security 4.4 3.6 3.8 3)..11 1.9 4.9 5x3 ay 1.9 
Gifts and contributions 3.0 2.9 734 3.9 5.8 Sis 2a 3.4 a3 
2001 $ 
Average income 56,840 43,970 45,290 49,610 29,040 65,050) 73;930 8071205 535-560 
Average expenditure 55,340 SS7GOON 552540 159) 920RS6.5380 SOOM OZ OG OmmOO 220 mEZoF030 
% 
Consumption aen 77.6 78.0 76.0 81.2 66.9 66.8 64.9 74.9 
Personal taxes 20.8 IGT 1526 17.0 ARS 25.0 25.6 26.2 17.9 
Security 5.4 4.6 5.0 4.9 1.8 6.1 6.4 6.8 Zee 
Gifts and contributions 2 Zee 1S) 2.1 5 2.0 We? Pe 4.9 


Sources: Family Expenditure Survey, 1982; Survey of Household Spending, 2001 
Note: All money figures in 2001 dollars 
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Table 3: Where the money went 


1982 2001 
Spenders Savers Spenders Savers 
2001 $ 
Food 7,390 7,310 6,060 6,470 
Shelter 8,830 8,010 10,620 10,340 
Household operation 2,190 2,010 2,520 2,560 
Household furnishings and equipment 1,930 1,620 1,720 1,480 
Clothing Salah 2,840 2,310 2,340 
Transportation 7,120 4,970 9,060 5,870 
Health 950 920 1,390 1,350 
Personal care 900 850 930 950 
Recreation 2,480 2,040 3,430 3,240 
Reading material and other printed matter 280 280 260 280 
Education 380 300 960 780 
Tobacco products, alcoholic beverages 1,800 1,480 1,340 1,230 
Miscellaneous 1,620 1,270 13110 1,050 
Total consumption 38,970 33,890 41,700 37,920 
Income tax 6,160 9,810 8,430 14,190 
Security 127 50 2,330 2,450 3,460 
Gifts and contributions 1,420 1,460 T17O 1,140 
Total expenditure 48,300 47,490 53,760 56,710 
Total pre-tax income 41,340 57,740 43,970 68,050 
% 

Food {hoyss! 15.4 lS hs! 11.4 
Shelter 18.3 16.9 19.8 18.2 
Household operation 4.5 4.2 4.7 4.5 
Household furnishings and equipment 4.0 3.4 S22 2.6 
Clothing 6.4 6.0 4.3 4.1 
Transportation 14.7 10.5 16.9 10.3 
Health 2.0 1.9 2.6 2.4 
Personal care 1.9 1.8 Vif 17; 
Recreation oa 4.3 6.4 SIAL 
Reading material and other printed matter 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 
Education 0.8 0.6 1:6 1.4 
Tobacco products, alcoholic beverages B37 S04 25 22 
Miscellaneous 3.4 PLAT Pe 1.8 
Total consumption 80.7 71.4 77.6 66.9 
Income tax 12.8 20.6 T5277 25.0 
Security 3.6 4.9 4.6 6.1 
Gifts and contributions 2.9 oul Bie 20) 
Total expenditure 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Family Expenditure Survey, 1982; Survey of Household Spending, 2001 
Note: All money figures in 2001 dollars 


Two decades later, both groups were spending less on consumption and 
more on taxes and security. Of a dollar increase in expenditure, spenders 
spent 74 cents on consumption and 25 cents on taxes and security, com- 
pared with the savers’ 57 and 43 cents. 


Spenders out-consume savers 


Even though total expenditure for spending and saving households 
is quite similar, spenders actually consume substantially more than savers 
(Table 3). This is due to the standard definition of consumption, 


Spenders and savers 


which subtracts personal taxes, 
security expenditures (for example, 
EI and C/QPP premiums), and 
gifts and charitable contributions 
from total expenditure. Since per- 
sonal taxes and security payments 
are higher for savers, less of their 
spending is devoted to consump- 
tion. On average, spenders con- 
sumed $39,000 in goods and 
services in 1982, 15% more than the 
$33,900 meted out by savers. 
Reflecting the greater increase in 
income for saving households 
between 1982 and 2001, their con- 
sumption increased faster than 
spending households (12% com- 
pared with 7%). Still, spenders con- 
tinued to out-consume savers by 
10% in 2001 ($41,700 compared 
with $37,900). 


Cars push spenders into 
the red 


The greatest difference in con- 
sumption patterns between spend- 
ing and saving households 1s 
transportation expenditures— 
mainly car purchases. In 1982, 
spending households dished out 
43% more on transportation than 
did saving households. By 2001, the 
differential had grown to 54%, These 
differentials were driven by average 
car purchases of $9,900 in 1982 and 
$15,200 in 2001 for spenders, com- 
pared with $6,400 and $9,000 for 
savers. About one-fifth of both 
spenders and savers rented or leased 
a vehicle and spent, on average, about 
$3,000 on it in 2001.° 


Shelter expenses were the other 
major difference between spenders 
and savers in 1982 ($8,800 versus 
$8,000), but the gap had narrowed 
substantially by 2001. Spenders also 
consistently out-purchased savers, 
though by smaller margins, in 
household furnishings and equip- 
ment, recreation, education, and 
tobacco products and alcoholic 
beverages. 


aL EIS SI SESE NE FERGIE SO ER SSN SILT IDO SEAGER BSSETE BB STE IZ EB BRODIE ITLL PALA OLPENE E EN A SL AEA EIDE Ea BOOG SI EAE CAB EEDCDE. SOAEE SD WEES SLI DAE EDIE BENE DEAE SEEDED IY BTEC IE ABS EEE AER SERIE 
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Spenders and savers 


Similar purchasing pattern changes for 
spenders and savers 


Economic and market forces led to similar changes in 
purchasing patterns for both spending and saving 
households. Both groups spent more in 2001 on shel- 
ter, household operation, transportation, health, per- 
sonal care, recreation, education, income tax and 
security; and less on food, household furnishings and 
equipment, clothing, reading and other printed mate- 
rials, tobacco products and alcoholic beverages, mis- 
cellaneous, and gifts and contributions.° 


Conclusion 


Between 1982 and 2001, the mean pre-tax income of 
Canadian households grew from $51,400 to $56,800 
- (11%) whereas expenditure jumped from $47,800 to 
$55,300 (16%). Not only did expenditure grow more 
than income, but households also paid relatively more 
of their income in personal income taxes (federal and 
provincial) and security (such as premiums for EI, 
C/QPP, and other government and non-government 
pensions), leaving less for personal consumption and 
saving. 


At the same time, households increased their indebt- 
edness for both mortgages and consumer debt. Per- 
capita debt doubled over the two decades. As a result, 
the proportion of households spending more than 
their income increased from 39% in 1982 to 47% in 
2001. Spending households tended to be younger and 
to have lower incomes. They were also more likely to 
be renters or homeowners with a mortgage. Savers, 
with relatively higher incomes, tended to pay more for 
taxes and security. 


Between 1982 and 2001, the proportion of spenders 
grew in all income classes and across all life-cycle 
phases. The incidence of outspending household 
income increased the most in the 45-to-64 age group. 
An increasing proportion of senior households also 
entered the spending ranks. 


Spending households had expenditure levels similar to 
savings households, but substantially lower incomes. 
After netting out expenditures for taxes and security, 
spending households had substantially higher levels of 
current consumption. Spenders out-consumed savers 
by a small margin across a number of categories, but 
the main difference was spending on automobiles. 
These households spent thousands more per yeat on 
car purchases. 


The influence of automobile purchases suggests a tran- 
sitory component in the spender—saver split. 
In any year, a number of households that are long-run 
savers may borrow enough for the purchase of a car 
(or other expensive item) to slip into the red. This com- 
ponent is not trivial. In 2001, the purchase price of a 
car exceeded the net addition to household liabilities 
in 7 of 10 spending households. Nevertheless, spend- 
ing households exhibit a greater propensity to con- 
sume in relation to their income and across a wide 
variety of goods and services. And an increasing 
number of households fit this mould. 


Low interest rates and easy credit undoubtedly influ- 
ence the inclination of households to borrow as house- 
hold debt continues to rise to unprecedented levels in 
relation to household disposable income. But at the 
same time that households have been accumulating this 
debt, they have also seen a steady rise in their net worth. 
As a result, SNA estimates of the ratio of household 
debts to assets have remained in a narrow band of 
16% to 19% over the past 14 years. Herein lies 
another factor related to increased consumption: the 
recent run-up in housing values. Bank of Canada stud- 
ies (Macklem 1994; Pichette and Tremblay 2003) indi- 
cate that rising home equity has a positive effect on 
consumer spending.’ Thus with resale values rising by 
a third over the past five years, it is no surprise that 
homeowners are feeling good about their finances and 


their ability to spend. 


This debt-driven consumption and associated eco- 
nomic growth may be subject to peril. A sudden drop- 
off in the housing market or a sudden spike in interest 
rates could throw cold water on the spending party. 
On the other hand, the risks associated with the house- 
hold sector are somewhat dampened by increased 
savings in the corporate and government sectors, 
recently noted in the System of National Accounts. 
Governments and the Bank of Canada may also use 
fiscal and monetary policies to dampen the effects of 
cyclical swings. 


Interestingly, the increased propensity among older age 
groups to consume could help to offset a longer-run 
economic risk. Long-run forecasts that assume a more 
traditional life-cycle pattern of spending associate the 
aging population, notably the retirement of the baby 
boomers, with a decrease in economic activity. 
Assuming the boomers can accumulate enough wealth 
to support their consuming ways, the long-run picture 
may be a little brighter. 
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@ Notes 


1 The rate of inflation in 1982 was 10.9% compared with 
2.6% in 2001, and the trendsetting bank rate was 13.96% 
versus 4.31%. The bank rate, set by the Bank of Canada, 
affects not only the rate households pay on personal loans, 
mortgages, lines of credit and other consumer loans, but also 
what they receive as return on their savings and investments. 


2 Allof this mortgage debt may not necessarily be owed by 
first-time home buyers; it includes debt owed by those who 
may have remortgaged their home and used funds for 
business, investment or consumption. 


3 The System of National Accounts treats pension benefits 
and RRSP withdrawals as dis-savings and thereby presents a 
more coherent picture of the life-cycle model. In this respect, 
senior savers as measured by their SHS total income might 
more properly be thought of as senior households with a 
positive cash flow. 


4 Gifts were treated somewhat differently in the 1982 and 
2001 surveys. The 1982 questionnaire contained a separate 
category for gifts, while in 2001 respondents were directed to 
include them under the relevant subject category (furniture, 
toys, and so forth), except for clothing. This creates a small 
upward bias in personal consumption in 2001 relative to 
1982. 


5 Since no separate data for expenditure on renting or 
leasing of automobiles or other vehicles were captured in 
1982, this inference should be viewed with some caution. 
Averages here are for reporters only. 


Are you moving? 


Spenders and savers 


6 Households in the U.S. also spent less on food and 
clothing in 2000 than in 1990; like their Canadian counter- 
parts, they spent relatively more on shelter, transportation 
and health. For details, see Weiss (2002). 


7 Financial asset appreciation was also found to have a 
positive, but much weaker effect on consumer spending. 
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Property taxes relative 


to income 


Boris Palameta and lan Macredie 


roperty taxes (residential and non-residential) 

are by far the most important revenue source 

for local governments, accounting for 35% of 
all municipal revenue in 2003 (up from 30% in 1988). 
However, residential property taxes are commonly 
viewed as regressive in relation to income (Slack 2002). 
That is, lower-income homeowners pay proportion- 
ately more of their income for property taxes than 
their higher-income counterparts. This belief underlies 
certain provincial income-tax-relief programs for low- 
income homeowners, especially seniors. Similar pro- 
grams are offered by a number of municipalities as 
part of the property tax system.’ 


A recent study substantiated the regressive nature of 
property taxes. Although property taxes as a propor- 
tion of property value do not vary across income 
brackets, lower-income families spend a higher pro- 
portion of their income on property tax than higher- 
income families. For example, in 1998, families with 
incomes below $20,000 paid an average of 10% of 
their income in property taxes, compared with under 
2% for families with incomes of $100,000 or more. 
Thus, property taxes somewhat countered the 
redistributive effect of income taxes. Although income 
taxes reduced income inequality by 11%, property taxes 
increased it by 2% (Chawla and Wannell 2003). 


This article uses data from the 2001 Census of 
Population (see Data source and definitions) to 
quantify the regressiveness of residential property 
taxes in various Canadian municipalities, and to 
examine whether regressive taxes are generally 
attributable to lower-income seniors living in 


high-priced homes. 


Boris Palameta is with the Income Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-2124 or boris.palameta@statcan.ca. 
Tan Macredie ts with the Public Institutions Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-9456 or ian.macredie@statcan.ca. 


Differences among municipalities in terms of level of 
taxation or services provided are not examined; 
indeed, the level of taxation in a given municipality has 
no bearing on how regressive the tax is. Municipal tax 
rates (commonly called ‘mill rates’) are applied strictly 
on assessed property value regardless of homeowner 
income.* How regressive a property tax is has nothing 
to do with the mill rate; rather, it depends on how 
variable incomes are in relation to property values. If 
the distribution of incomes exactly matched the distr1- 
bution of property values—for example, if households 
with twice the income of others lived in houses worth 
twice as much—then property taxes would not be 
regressive because the ability to pay would be directly 
proportional to the home value. In practice, however, 
incomes are more unequally distributed than property 
values (see Why property taxes are regressive). For exam- 
ple, in Toronto, a household in the highest income 
quartile (top 25%) may have five times the income 
but own a house worth only one and a half times 
as much as a household in the lowest income quar- 
tile. 


Simply put, the regressive nature of property taxes has 
nothing to do with the tax level set by local govern- 
ments. Regressiveness is a product of market forces 
that determine incomes and property values. Because 
income inequality and the distribution of residential 
property values vary from municipality to municipal- 
ity, the regressiveness of property taxes will also vary. 
The result is that lower-income households pay 
a gteater (often several times greater) proportion of 
their income on property taxes than high-income 
households. 


Estimating the relative tax burden of lower- 
income homeowners 


To ensure reliable estimates, only predominantly 
urban municipalities with large sample sizes were 
selected (see Selection of municipalities). 
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Property taxes relative to income 


Data source and definitions 


The analysis is based on the long questionnaire of the 2001 
Census of Population, sent to one in five occupied pri- 
_ vate households in Canada. 


Adjusted household income is the sum of before-tax 
incomes of each member of the household, adjusted for 

household size and composition using an equivalence scale 
| (Carson 2002). Adjusted household income reflects the fact 
| that, at a given level of unadjusted income, spending power 
decreases as household size increases. Households with 
income of zero or less (primarily those whose incomes are 
_ from self-employment or investments) were excluded from 
_ the analysis. 


| Before-tax income is the only income measure available 
from the census. Since income taxes are progressive (they 
reduce income inequality), property taxes would be less 
regressive if measured as a function of after-tax income. 
However, property taxes are also less regressive if meas- 
ured as a function of adjusted rather than unadjusted 
household income (as in this article), since inequality of 
unadjusted incomes is higher. 


| Income quartiles are obtained by ranking households 
according to adjusted income, applying household-level 
_ weights, and dividing the weighted population into four 
groups of equal size. The lowest quartile represents the 
bottom 25%, the second quartile the next 25%, and so on. 


| Property value quartiles are obtained the same way as 
income quartiles, substituting property value for income. 


Senior households are those in which more than half of 
| the total before-tax income came from household members 
aged 65 or older. 


| The mill rate is the amount of tax paid per dollar of 
_ assessed property value as set by local governments. 


Municipalities are all represented in the census as cen- 
| sus subdivisions (CSDs), which are precisely aligned with 
municipal boundaries. Although it may be interesting to know 
| the property tax distribution in a particular census metro- 
politan area (CMA), the CSD is the more appropriate level 
of analysis. CMAs may include several CSDs, each with 
| its own mill rate. Thus, within a given CMA, properties with 
the same assessed value may pay different amounts of 
tax, and the property tax distribution in the CMA may not 
| reflect the property tax distribution in many of its CSDs. 
_ Analysis at the CSD level removes mill rate as a factor in 
| property tax variability. 


| a C9 SE TS PS RTE SA SE SPE SRL ESI SLI ESTEE EO EAI TE COE RIT IS TEL ST A ESTE I 


Property tax refers to the principal residence only. The 
census question was “What are the estimated yearly prop- | 
erty taxes (municipal and school) for this dwelling?” 
[emphasis in the original]. 


Property tax information was not collected for rented dwell- 
ings, farm operator dwellings, collective dwellings, reserve 
dwellings, or band housing. These constituted 4.17 million 
(36%) of the 11.59 million households represented in the 
2001 Census. 


The remaining 7.42 million households, all owner-occupied, 
are included in this analysis. Roughly one in five reported 
no property tax, because it was included in their regular 
monthly mortgage or loan payments. Households report- | 
ing property tax represented all of the 3.32 million house- 
holds without mortgages, but only 65% of the 4.10 million 
with mortgages. Given that households with mortgages are 
more likely to be occupied by non-senior owners with 
higher incomes (Chawla and Wannell 2004), excluding 35% 
of them would result in biased estimates. Therefore prop- 
erty taxes were imputed for the 35% of households with 
mortgages that did not report them, representing a total 
of 1.43 million households. 


In theory, unreported property taxes in a given municipality 
could be imputed by simply multiplying the property value 
by the average ratio of property tax to property value in 
that municipality; the ratio would be roughly equal to the 
mill rate if reported property values represented assessed 
values. However, respondents were not asked for the 
assessed value, but rather an estimate of the current 
market value, in response to the question “If you were to 
sell this dwelling now, for how much would you expect to 
sell it?” | 


Market value is not necessarily a good proxy for assessed 
value, particularly for expensive houses. An analysis of 
property-tax-to-market-value ratios revealed that in most 
municipalities these ratios declined as market value 
increased. The use of an average tax-to-value ratio would 
therefore result in imputations that overestimate property 
taxes for high-priced homes and underestimate them for 
lower-priced homes. To account for this, four different ratios 
were computed for each municipality, corresponding to the 
median tax-to-value ratio at each property-value quartile. 
Unreported property taxes were imputed by first placing 
the property value in the appropriate quartile, then multi- 
plying it by the median tax-to-value ratio of that quartile. 


Owner-occupied households were divided into quar- 
tiles based on adjusted household income. The me- 
dian percentage of adjusted household income spent 
on property tax (that is, the tax-to-income ratio) was 
estimated for the lowest and highest income quartiles. 
The relative tax burden borne by the lowest-income 


households was defined as the ratio of the two medi- 
ans. For example, if homeowners in the lowest income 
quartile paid a median of 10% of their income in prop- 
erty tax, while homeowners in the highest income 
quartile paid 5%, the relative tax burden would be 10/ 
5 = 2, 
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Selection of municipalities 


Because property tax values in the census are self-reported, 
they are subject to error. Inaccurate reporting may bias 
estimates, especially in small samples. In order to minimize 
bias, only municipalities with at least 400 dwellings report- 
ing were selected. 


A data-quality check was run on all municipalities with 400 
or more records from two provinces: Ontario and Alberta. Resi- 
dential property tax revenues from provincial administrative 
data (supplied to the Public Institutions Division) were com- 
pared with reported property tax totals from the census.? Two 
kinds of mismatches were identified: 


a) Because the administrative data included revenues from 
rented dwellings, the census totals should be lower. 
Municipalities for which the census totals were higher 
represented a mismatch. 


b 


— 


Because property taxes paid on owner-occupied dwell- 
ings were on average higher than those paid on rented | 
dwellings, the ratio of the census total property tax to the | 
administrative total for each municipality should be larger 
than the ratio of owner-occupied households to all house- | 
holds. Municipalities for which the opposite was true were 
identified as mismatches. 


Mismatches were especially likely for municipalities in Ontario 
and Alberta with a substantial proportion of rural households. 
Accordingly, in all provinces and territories, only municipali- 
ties with less than 25% of households living in rural areas 
were selected for further analysis. 


The selected sample of 342 municipalities breaks down as | 
follows: | 


Newfoundland and Labrador: 7 Manitoba: 9 


Saskatchewan: 10 | 
Alberta: 28 


British Columbia: 57 


Prince Edward Island: 2 
Nova Scotia: 5 

New Brunswick: 9 
Quebec: 135 

Ontario: 77 


Territories: 3 


The higher the relative tax burden, the more regressive 
the property tax. Each estimate of relative tax burden 
is paired with a measure of variability—the standard 
error—to reflect the level of uncertainty associated 
with that estimate.* Larger municipalities usually yield 
more precise estimates, and so tend to have smaller 
standard errors. 


Municipalities were divided into three groups, 
based on how they compared with the municipality 
with the median relative tax burden: Kingston, 
Ontario. Group A’s property taxes were significantly 
more regressive than Kingston’s, while Group B’s 
were significantly less regressive.” Group C municipali- 
ties did not differ significantly from Kingston. 
(To compare any pait of municipalities, follow the 
procedure in Determining relative regressiveness). 


Property taxes relative to income 


All municipalities in this analysis have regressive prop- 
erty taxes. Even in those with the least regressive, the 
tax-to-income ratio for the lowest-income homeown- 
ers is more than twice that of the highest-income ones. 


More regressive in municipalities within the 
largest CMAs 


Municipalities with more regressive property taxes 
tend to be found in large census metropolitan areas 
(CMAs). For example, two-thirds of the municipali- 
ties in Group A are in the Montréal, Toronto or Van- 
couver CMAs, and 85% are in one of the 25 most 
populous CMAs. In contrast, only 15% of the munici- 
palities in Group B are in one of the three largest 
CMAs (all in Montréal), and less than half are in one of 
the top 25. 


Municipalities in large CMAs often have more 
regressive property taxes because they tend to 
have relatively unequal income distributions and/or 
relatively homogeneous housing prices (Table 1). 
For example, households in the highest income 
quartile in the municipality of Montréal have 
median incomes 4.4 times higher than those in the low- 
est income quartile, but houses with a median worth 
only 1.2 times as much. Similar patterns are found in 


Table 1: Income and property value inequality 
in selected municipalities 


Inequality 
Income* Property** 

More regressive (Table 2, Group A) 

Vancouver 5.56 leZo 
Toronto 5.00 1.45 
Montréal 4.38 128 
Calgary 4.05 WN acire 
Less regressive (Table 2, Group B) 

Winnipeg 3.0 )f/ 1,59 
Regina SrOZ 1co0 
Halifax S22 ‘late: 
Moncton 3.54 tes 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 

* (median household income, highest income quartile)/(median 
household income, lowest income quartile) 

** (median property value, highest income quartile)/(median 
property value, lowest income quartile) 
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Property taxes relative to income 


_Why property taxes are regressive 


Property taxes in Canada are regressive because house- | 
hold incomes are distributed more unequally than the 
assessed home values on which property taxes are based. 
This means that households in lower income brackets pay 
a share of tax that is larger than their share of income; 
the reverse is true for households in higher income brack- 
etse 


For example, in 1999, homeowning households in the lowest 
_income quintile (lowest 20%) paid tax on 15% of the total 
' market value of all owned residences, while receiving only 
7% of the income of all homeowners. Households in the 
_ highest income quintile, on the other hand, paid on 29%) 
of market value and received 39% of income. 


Ideally, the above figures would be based on assessed 
_ value rather than self-reported market value, since property 
taxes are set according to assessed value. Assessed 
values are not always updated annually, making them 
sometimes lower or higher than market values. However, | 
_unless under-assessment is more likely in the lowest 
income quintile, the pattern of results will not change. If; 
anything, lower-priced housing seems more likely to be 
over-assessed (Harris and Lehman 2001), so the share 
of total assessed value held by the lowest income quintile, 
may be even higher than their share of market value. 


| Owner-occupied households 


Median Share of Share of | 

after-tax after-tax market 

| income income value 
| Quintile $ % 

| Lowest 18,300 6:7 14.9) 

_ Second 31,300 1CRTE 16.8) 

| Third 43,500 17.6 18.1) 

Fourth 58,300 2357 21.4 

Highest 85,100 39.3 28.8 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


the municipalities of Vancouver, Toronto, and Calgary. 
Less regressive municipalities in large CMAs—for 
example, Winnipeg, Regina, Halifax, and Moncton— 
tend to have more heterogeneous housing prices and/ 
ot less unequal incomes. 


Not just a seniors’ issue 


Regressive property taxation is often perceived as 
especially problematic for seniors, whose homes typi- 
cally have appreciated in value over many years while 


their incomes have diminished.°® This perception is 
implicit in the several tax-relief schemes targeted at sen- 
iors, either operating through provincial income tax 
or administered by the municipalities themselves. How 
accurate is the perception?’ 


Having established that lower-income homeowners 
have higher relative tax burdens, the next phase of the 
analysis looks at who among the lower-income home- 
owners has the greater tax burden—seniors 
or non-seniors. Only municipalities with at least 400 
senior households reporting were included. 


The median percentage of adjusted household income 
spent on property tax was estimated for non-senior 
and senior households in the lowest income quartile 
of each municipality (Table 3). The ratio of the two 
defines the tax burden of non-seniors relative to sen- 
iors. A ratio significantly greater than 1 means that non- 
seniors have the greater burden, while a ratio 
significantly less than 1 means that seniors have the 
greater burden.® 


Do regressive property taxes affect seniors more than 
non-seniors? On the one hand, seniors are more likely 
to be in the lowest income quartile of homeowners, 
and therefore a higher percentage are affected by 
regressive property taxes. On the other hand, in terms 
of number, non-seniors make up the majority of 
lower-income homeowners in most municipalities. 


Furthermore, in the vast majority of municipalities 
examined (94 out of 101) either no significant differ- 
ence was seen, or non-seniors had the higher tax-to- 
income ratio—in some cases much higher. Seniors had 
the heavier burden in only seven municipalities, and in 
each case, the difference was relatively small—5% to 
10%. Non-seniors had the heavier burden in 53 
municipalities, and in almost half of them the differ- 
ence was 25% or mote. 


Cases where non-seniors have the higher tax-to-income 
ratio but the difference is small could be the result of 
senior-targeted tax-relief schemes offered at the 
municipal level. In other cases, non-seniors may have 
a considerably greater tax burden because their 
incomes are lower or their property values are higher. 
For example, in Victoria, British Columbia, non- 
senior households in the lowest income quartile had 
lower median adjusted household incomes ($15,500 
versus $16,600) and higher median property values 
($180,000 versus $160,000) than their senior counter- 
parts. 
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Determining relative regressiveness 


Although the relative tax burdens of two municipalities may 
look different, each represents an estimate calculated from 
a sample of dwellings, and, as such, is somewhat impre- 
cise. Therefore, when comparing relative tax burdens, the 
errors must be taken into account. Consider the example 
below: 


Relative Standard 


tax burden error 
Municipality 1 8.50 0.20 
Municipality 2 7.30 0.10 


1) Compute the difference between their relative tax 
burdens: 8.50 — 7.30 = 1.20 


2) Compute the standard error of the difference by using 
the following formula: \SE 4+ SE; 


In this case V0.20° +0.10° = 0.2236 


3) Using the standard error of the difference, compute a 
confidence interval around the difference. 


First, multiply the standard error of the difference by 
a constant, which varies with the size of the confidence 
interval. In this analysis, a 99% confidence interval is 
recommended (see note 5), for which the constant is 
2.010: 


2.576 x 0.2236 = 0.58 


To set the upper limit of the interval, the product is added 
to the difference. 


Upper limit = 1.20 + 0.58 = 1.78 


To set the lower limit of the interval, the product is sub- | 
tracted from the difference. 


Lower limit = 1.20 — 0.58 = 0.62 


The difference between municipalities 1 and 2 is therefore 
likely to lie somewhere between 0.62 and 1.78. Because © 
the confidence interval does not include zero, the differ- | 
ence between the municipalities is said to be significantly 
different than zero. In other words, municipality 1 has prop- 
erty taxes that are significantly more regressive than those | 
of municipality 2. If the confidence interval had 
included zero—in other words, if the lower limit had been 
a negative number while the upper limit had been positive— 
the conclusion would have been that there was no evidence 
for a significant difference between the municipalities. 


Higher tax-to-income ratios for non-seniors seemed 
to be especially evident in British Columbia—21 out 
of the 23 municipalities examined. In 18 of them, the 
difference was 25% or more. 


Summary 


Propetty taxes are regressive relative to income in every 
municipality studied here. Even in municipalities with 
the least regressive taxes, the lowest-income home- 
owners paid at least twice the amount of tax per dol- 
lar of income in relation to the highest-income 
homeowners. In some municipalities, particularly those 
in large census metropolitan areas, lower-income 
homeowners had a tax burden four or five times 
greater than their higher-income counterparts. 
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Regressive property taxes cannot be attributed simply 
to seniors with relatively low incomes living in rela- 
tively expensive houses. In fact, municipalities where 
lower-income non-seniors have the heavier tax bur- 
den far exceed those where the reverse is true. 


Residential property is taxed strictly as a function of its 
assessed value. However, because income inequality is 
far greater than inequality in property values, lower- 
income homeowners end up spending a relatively large 
proportion of their income on property tax. 
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Table 2: Relative property tax burdens: lowest/highest income 


Group A: More regressive than the median municipality 
(Kingston, Ontario) 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 


* 25 largest CMAs 


Ratio 
(standard 
Municipality CMA/CA error) 
Anjou Montréal* 3.98 (0.15) 
Beaconsfield Montréal* 3.68 (0.13) 
Brossard Montréal* 3195) (Os1i)) 
Burnaby Vancouver* 5.03 (0.14) 
Calgary Calgary* 3.32 (0.02) 
Chicoutimi Chicoutimi-Jonquiére* 3.37 (0.10) 
Coquitlam Vancouver* 4.56 (0.13) 
Céte-Saint-Luc Montréal* 4.54 (0.16) 
Delta Vancouver* 3.37 (0.07) 
Dollard-des-Ormeaux Montréal* Skt ((O) 17) 
Elliot Lake Elliot Lake 3.68 (0.16) 
. Hamilton Hamilton* 3.34 (0.03) 
Hawkesbury Hawkesbury 3.94 (0.27) 
Kirkland Montréal* 3.99 (0.17) 
Lachine Montréal* 3.85 (0.16) 
LaSalle Montréal* 4.02 (0.11) 
Laval Montréal* 3.41 (0.04) 
Leamington Leamington 3.64 (0.13) 
Markham Toronto* 4.39 (0.07) 
Mission Abbotsford* 3.58 (0.15) 
Mississauga Toronto* 3.50 (0.03) 
Montréal Montréal* 4.29 (0.05) 
Montréal-Nord Montréal* 4.01 (0.12) 
Mont-Royal Montréal* HTT/ (DESKS) 
North Vancouver (city) Vancouver* 4.12 (0.28) 
North Vancouver 
(district municipality) Vancouver” 3.82 (0.10) 
Oakville Toronto* 3.42 (0.06) 
Outremont Montréal* 5.40 (0.44) 
Pierrefonds Montréal* 3.47 (0.10) 
Pointe-Claire Montréal* 3.45 (0.11) 
Port Coquitlam Vancouver 3.60 (0.14) 
Québec Québec* 3.24 (0.06) 
Richmond Vancouver* 5.63 (0.16) 
Richmond Hill Toronto* 4.60 (0.11) 
Rimouski Rimouski 3.37 (0.10) 
Sainte-Foy Québec* 3.33 (0.08) 
Saint-Lambert Montréal* 3.84 (0.21) 
Saint-Laurent Montréal* 4.45 (0.14) 
Saint-Léonard Montréal* 4.23 (0.14) 
Salaberry-de-Valleyfield Salaberry-de-Valleyfield 3.51 (0.14) 
Shawinigan Shawinigan 3.89 (0.24) 
St. Catharines St.Catharines-Niagara* 3.33 (0.05) 
Surrey Vancouver* 3.60 (0.05) 
Thorold St.Catharines-Niagara* 3.50 (0.16) 
Timmins Timmins 3.33 (0.09) 
Toronto Toronto* 4.11 (0.02) 
Trois-Rivieres Trois-Riviéres 3.37 (0.11) 
Vancouver Vancouver* 9,39) (0:12) 
Vaughan Toronto* 3.58 (0.06) 
Verdun Montréal* 4.59 (0.20) 
West Vancouver Vancouver* 5.05 (0.22) 
Westmount Montréal* 5.01 (0.33) 
Windsor Windsor* 3.47 (0.05) 


Group B: Less regressive than the median municipality 
(Kingston, Ontario) 


Municipality 


Blainville 
Brandon 
Cap-Rouge 

Cold Lake 
Dieppe 
Fredericton 
Goderich 
Granby (canton) 
Halifax 

La Ronge 
Lachenaie 
Lacombe 
L’Assomption 
Lloydminster (part, Alta.) 
Moncton 

Moose Jaw 
Mount Pearl 
Portage la Prairie 
Quesnel 

Regina 

Rock Forest 
Sainte-Julie 
Saint-Emile 
Saint-Jean-Chrysostome 
Saint-Luc 
Saskatoon 

St. Albert 
Steinbach 
Summerside 
Varennes 
Winnipeg 

Wood Buffalo 
Yellowknife 


CMA/CA 


Montréal* 
Brandon 
Québec* 
Cold Lake 
Moncton 
Fredericton 


Granby 
Halifax* 


Montréal* 


Montréal* 
Lloydminster 
Moncton 

Moose Jaw 
St.John’s* 
Portage la Prairie 
Quesnel 

Regina* 
Sherbrooke* 
Montréal* 
Québec* 
Québec* 
Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu 
Saskatoon* 
Edmonton* 


Summerside 
Montréal* 
Winnipeg* 
Wood Buffalo 
Yellowknife 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 


* 25 largest CMAs 


Ratio 
(standard 
error) 


2.67 (0.06) 
2.48 (0.09) 
2.70 (0.09) 
2.58 (0.14) 
2.31 (0.11) 
2.76 (0.09) 
2.64 (0.13) 
2.54 (0. 

2.66 (0.03) 
2.80 (0.004) 
2.57 (0.09) 
2.47 (0.14) 
2.65 (0.11) 
2.61 (0.13) 
2.75 (0.07) 
2.72 (0.10) 
2.68 (0.08) 
2.24 (0.15) 
2.38 (0.21) 
2.50 (0.03) 
2.68 (0.12) 
2.62 (0.07) 
2.59 (0.08) 
2.49 (0.09) 
2.61 (0.11) 
2.71 (0.04) 
2.66 (0.07) 
2.38 (0.17) 
2.31 (0.14) 
2.52 (0.11) 
2.55 (0.02) 
2.63 (0.10) 
2.65 (0.003) 


A census metropolitan area (CMA) or census agglomeration (CA) 
| iS an area consisting of one or more adjacent municipalities situated 

around a major urban core. To form a census metropolitan area, 
_ the urban core must have a population of at least 100,000. To form 
| a census agglomeration, the urban core must have a population 


of at least 10,000. 
| ~ 
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Table 2: Relative property tax burdens: lowest/highest income (continued) 


Group C: Not significantly different from the median 


municipality (Kingston, Ontario) 


Ratio 
(standard 
Municipality CMA/CA error) 
Abbotsford Abbotsford* 2.95 (0.08) 
Airdrie Calgary* 2.88 (0.10) 
Ajax Toronto* 2.97 (0.05) 
Alma Alma 3.29 (0.12) 
Amherst 2.36 (0.28) 
Amos Amos 2.62 (0.20) 
Aurora Toronto* (0.08) 
Aylmer Ottawa-Hull* (0.10) 
Baie-Comeau Baie-Comeau (0.13) 
Barrie Barrie* (0.05) 
Bathurst Bathurst (0.15) 
Beauport Québec* (0.06) 
Belleville Belleville (0.07) 
Beloeil Montréal* (0.10) 
Boisbriand Montréal* (0.10) 
Bois-des-Filion Montréal* (0.17) 
Boucherville Montréal* (0.09) 
Bradford West Gwillimbury Toronto* (0.12) 
Brampton Toronto* (0.03) 
Brantford Brantford (0.05) 
Brockville Brockville 10) 
Brooks Brooks 12) 
Buckingham Ottawa-Hull* 14) 
Burlington Hamilton* 04) 
Cambridge Kitchener* 05) 
Campbell River Campbell River 13) 
Camrose Camrose 13 
Candiac Montréal* 16 
Canmore 19 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine Trois-Riviéres 10 
Cape Breton Cape Breton .08 
Carleton Place 13 


Castlegar 


Central Okanagan G 
Central Okanagan H 


Central Saanich 
Chambly 
Charlesbourg 
Charlottetown 
Charny 
Chateauguay 
Chibougamau 
Chilliwack 
Clarington 
Coaticook 
Cobourg 
Cochrane 
Coldstream 
Collingwood 
Colwood 
Comox 


Conception Bay South 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Courtenay 
Cowansville 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 
Deux-Montagnes 
Dolbeau-Mistassini 
Dorval 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Dryden 
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Kelowna* 
Kelowna* 
Victoria* 
Montréal* 
Québec* 
Charlottetown 
Québec* 
Montréal* 


Chilliwack 
Oshawa* 


Cobourg 
Calgary* 
Vernon 
Collingwood 
Victoria” 
Courtenay 
St.John’s* 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Courtenay 
Cowansville 
Cranbrook 


Dawson Creek 
Montréal* 
Dolbeau-Mistassini 
Montréal* 


Drummondville 
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East St. Paul 
Edmonton 
Edmundston 
Esquimalt 
Estevan 
Fleurimont 
Fort Erie 

Fort Frances 
Fort Saskatchewan 
Fort St. John 
Gander 
Gatineau 
Granby (ville) 


Grand Falls-Windsor 


Grande Prairie 
Grand-Mére 
Greater Sudbury 
Greenfield Park 
Grimsby 
Guelph 

Halton Hills 
Hay River 

High River 
Hinton 

Hull 

Iberville 
Ingersoll 
Innisfil 

Joliette 
Jonquiére 
Kamloops 
Kapuskasing 
Kelowna 
Kenora 
Kimberley 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Kitimat 

La Baie 

La Plaine 

La Prairie 

La Tuque 
Labrador City 
Lachute 
Lac-Saint-Charles 
L’Ancienne-Lorette 
Langford 
Langley (city) 
LaSalle 

Le Gardeur 
Leduc 
Lethbridge 
Lévis 
Lile-Bizard 
L’ile-Perrot 
London 
Longueuil 
Loretteville 
Lorraine 

Magog 

Maple Ridge 
Mascouche 
Masson-Angers 
Matane 
Medicine Hat 
Mercier 
Midland 
Miramichi 
Montmagny 
Mont-Saint-Hilaire 
Nanaimo 
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Winnipeg* 

Edmonton* 
Edmundston 

Victoria* 

Estevan 

Sherbrooke* 
St.Catharines-Niagara* 


Edmonton* 

Fort St. John 
Gander 
Ottawa-Hull* 
Granby 

Grand Falls-Windsor 
Grande Prairie 
Shawinigan 
Greater Sudbury* 
Montréal* 
Hamilton* 

Guelph 

Toronto* 


Ottawa-Hull* 
Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu 


Barrie* 

Joliette 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére* 
Kamloops 


Kelowna* 
Kenora 


Kingston 


Kitchener* 
Kitimat 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére* 
Montréal* 
Montréal* 

La Tuque 
Labrador City 
Lachute 
Québec* 
Québec* 
Victoria* 
Vancouver* 
Windsor* 
Montréal* 
Edmonton* 
Lethbridge 
Québec* 
Montréal* 
Montréal* 
London* 
Montréal* 
Québec* 
Montréal* 
Magog 
Vancouver* 
Montréal* 
Ottawa-Hull* 
Matane 
Medicine Hat 
Montréal* 
Midland 


Montréal* 
Nanaimo 
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Table 2: Relative property tax burdens: lowest/highest income (concluded) 


Group C: Not significantly different from the median 


municipality (Kingston, Ontario) 


Ratio 

(standard 

Municipality CMA/CA error) 
Nelson 


New Glasgow 
New Westminster 
Newmarket 
Niagara Falls 
North Battleford 
North Bay 


Notre-Dame-de-|'lle-Perrot 


Notre-Dame-des-Prairies 
Oak Bay 
Okotoks 
Orangeville 
Orillia 

“Oshawa 
Ottawa 
Otterburn Park 
Owen Sound 
Parksville 
Pelham 
Pembroke 
Penetanguishene 
Penticton 
Peterborough 
Pickering 
Pincourt 
Pitt Meadows 
Pointe-du-Lac 
Port Alberni 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope and Hope 
Port Moody 
Powell River 
Prince Albert 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Qualicum Beach 
Red Deer 
Renfrew 
Repentigny 
Revelstoke 
Riverview 
Riviére-du-Loup 
Roberval 
Rosemeére 
Rothesay 
Rouyn-Noranda 
Saanich 
Saint John 
Saint-Antoine 


Saint-Augustin-de-Desmaures 


Saint-Basile-le-Grand 


Saint-Bruno-de-Montarville 


Saint-Charles-Borromée 
Saint-Constant 


Sainte-Anne-des-Plaines 


Sainte-Catherine 
Sainte-Marie 


Sainte-Marthe-sur-le-Lac 


New Glasgow 
Vancouver* 

Toronto* 
St.Catharines-Niagara* 
North Battleford 

North Bay 

Montréal* 

Joliette 

Victoria* 


Toronto” 

Orillia 

Oshawa* 
Ottawa-Hull* 
Montréal* 

Owen Sound 
Parksville 
St.Catharines-Niagara* 
Pembroke 

Midland 

Penticton 
Peterborough 
Toronto* 

Montréal* 
Vancouver* 
Trois-Riviéres 

Port Alberni 
St.Catharines-Niagara* 
Port Hope and Hope 
Vancouver* 

Powell River 

Prince Albert 

Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Parksville 

Red Deer 


Montréal* 


Moncton 
Riviere-du-Loup 


Montréal* 
Saint John 
Rouyn-Noranda 
Victoria* 
Saint John 
Montréal* 
Québec* 
Montréal* 
Montréal* 
Joliette 
Montréal* 
Montréal* 
Montréal* 


Montréal* 
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Sainte-Thérése 


Saint-Etienne-de-Lauzon 


Saint-Eustache 
Saint-Félicien 
Saint-Georges 
Saint-Hubert 
Saint-Hyacinthe 


Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu 


Saint-Jér6me 


Saint-Louis-de-France 


Saint-Romuald 
Saint-Timothée 
Sarnia 
Saugeen Shores 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Selkirk 
Sept-iles 
Shawinigan-Sud 
Sherbrooke 
Sidney 

Sillery 

Smiths Falls 
Sorel-Tracy 
Spruce Grove 
Squamish 

St. John’s 

St. Thomas 
Stony Plain 
Stratford 
Strathmore 
Strathroy-Caradoc 
Swift Current 
Taber 
Tecumseh 
Terrace 
Terrebonne 
Thetford Mines 
Thompson 
Thunder Bay 
Tillsonburg 
Trail 


Trois-Rivieres-Ouest 


Truro 
Val-Bélair 
Val-d’Or 
Vaudreuil-Dorion 
Vernon 
Victoria 
Victoriaville 
Waterloo 
Welland 
Wetaskiwin 
Weyburn 
Whitby 

White Rock 
Whitecourt 
Whitehorse 
Williams Lake 
Winkler 
Woodstock 
Yorkton 


Montréal* 
Québec* 
Montréal* 


Saint-Georges 
Montréal* 
Saint-Hyacinthe 


Saint-Jean-sur-Richelieu 


Montréal* 

Trois-Riviéres 

Québec* 
Salaberry-de-Valleyfield 
Sarnia 


Sault Ste. Marie 


Sept-lles 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke” 
Victoria* 
Québec* 


Sorel-Tracy 
Edmonton* 
Squamish 
St. John’s* 
London* 
Edmonton* 
Stratford 


London* 
Swift Current 


Windsor* 
Terrace 
Montréal* 
Thetford Mines 
Thompson 
Thunder Bay 
Tillsonburg 


Trois-Riviéres 
Truro 
Québec* 
Val-d’Or 
Montréal* 
Vernon 
Victoria* 
Victoria* 
Kitchener* 
St.Catharines-Niagara* 
Wetaskiwin 


Oshawa* 
Vancouver* 


Whitehorse 
Williams Lake 


Woodstock 
Yorkton 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 


* 25 largest CMAs 
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Table 3: Property tax burden of lowest-income seniors and non-seniors 
SS SS SSS SSS Sse SS 


Seniors in Relative tax burden 

Lowest Non- 

income Overall seniors/ Standard 

quartile population seniors error 
ee ean eee I A Aree egg eS Se 
Municipalities in which non-seniors % 

have a higher tax burden 

Abbotsford British Columbia 47.3 26.3 PLM (0.15) 
Brantford Ontario 45.6 23.6 1.10 (0.04) 
Burnaby British Columbia Sond 22.6 tats (0.08) 
Cape Breton Nova Scotia 3622 25.6 1.49 (0.05) 
Chicoutimi Quebec 35 Aas (Weal 2 (0.04) 
Chilliwack British Columbia 49.0 29.1 1.49 (0.07) 
Coquitlam British Columbia 29.1 1595 1.89 (0.11) 
Cornwall Ontario 42.5 27.4 120 (0.06) 
Céte-Saint-Luc Quebec 57.9 46.1 1213 (0.04) 
Delta British Columbia 33.6 18.1 1et3 (0.04) 
Edmonton Alberta Soro 19.4 1.04 (0.01) 
Fort Erie Ontario 45.8 26.9 Me2it (0.09) 
Fredericton New Brunswick 36.5 24.8 1.20 (0.07) 
Greater Sudbury Ontario 42.3 21.8 1.14 (0.03) 
Halifax Nova Scotia <3 ed dives ere (0.02) 
Hamilton Ontario 45.6 PAS} 1.08 (0.02) 
Innisfil Ontario 46.5 Peel 1.41 (0.09) 
Kamloops British Columbia 43.0 Pan Nee: Pall (0.05) 
Kelowna British Columbia 55.8 32.9 the TAG) (0.08) 
LaSalle Quebec 45.5 26.4 1.20 (0.06) 
Laval Quebec 33.8 ieee 1205 (0.02) 
Lethbridge Alberta 41.3 25.0 Jeno (0.04) 
Maple Ridge British Columbia 38.4 183 e723} (0.05) 
Markham Ontario 16.0 lithod? AS (0.04) 
Medicine Hat Alberta 49.9 27.9 1.36 (0.06) 
Montréal Quebec 43.2 24.0 1.10 (0.02) 
Montréal-Nord Quebec 47.2 Seo 1.36 (0.11) 
Moose Jaw Saskatchewan 44.2 29.3 1236 (0.08) 
Nanaimo British Columbia 46.7 29.1 teO2 (0.08) 
New Westminster British Columbia oiee 23.9 NEO, (0.12) 
North Vancouver (City) British Columbia 50.9 24.9 1.45 (0.12) 
North Vancouver (District) British Columbia 36.7 20.8 1.14 (0.05) 
Penticton British Columbia 63.0 40.1 et (0.14) 
Pierrefonds Quebec Zor 15.8 1.14 (0.04) 
Québec Quebec 39.0 20.2 1.09 (0.03) 
Richmond British Columbia 26.1 19.2 223 (0.11) 
Richmond Hill Ontario 22.4 11.9 1.41 (0.05) 
Saanich British Columbia 48.5 30.7 1.28 (0.04) 
Saint John New Brunswick 39.2 2592 1.19 (0.05) 
Saint-Hubert Quebec 26.5 aS eZ (0.04) 
Saint-Laurent Quebec 44.5 29.9 1.20 (0.06) 
Saint-Léonard Quebec DBrT S282 a eol0) (0.07) 
St. Catharines Ontario 49.0 28.2 te Zs (0.03) 
Surrey British Columbia Son 18.8 1.64 (0.05) 
Thunder Bay Ontario 47.9 24.4 1.14 (0.04) 
Timmins Ontario 40.4 18.0 eS (0.05) 
Trois-Riviéres Quebec 42.5 2592 1-20 (0.06) 
Vancouver British Columbia 34.1 21.4 1.46 (0.04) 
Vernon British Columbia 59.6 34.2 1.68 (0.14) 
Victoria British Columbia og 34.2 1.41 (0.08) 
Welland Ontario 51.9 26.2 e244 (0.07) 
West Vancouver British Columbia 46.9 33.9 1.58 (0.10) 
White Rock British Columbia 69.5 41.7 1.91 (0.22) 
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Property taxes relative to income 


Table 3: Property tax burden of lowest-income seniors and non-seniors (concluded) 


Seniors in Relative tax burden 

Lowest Non- 

income Overall seniors/ Standard 

quartile population seniors error 
Municipalities in which seniors have a % 

higher tax burden 

Cambridge Ontario 36.5 15.8 0.94 (0.02) 
Mississauga Ontario 22.9 12.0 0.95 (0.02) 
Oakville Ontario 31.4 16.1 0.93 (0.03) 
Oshawa Ontario 36.9 18.9 0.90 (0.02) 
Ottawa Ontario 29.1 18.3 0.93 (0.01) 
Sainte-Foy Quebec 41.4 aes 0.90 (0.03) 
Vaughan Ontario 24.2 10.6 0.94 (0.02) 
Municipalities with no significant difference 
Barrie Ontario 30.2 out 0.96 (0.03) 
Beauport Quebec Oorz 14.4 0.95 (0.03) 
Belleville Ontario 45.2 291 1.03 (0.04) 
Brampton Ontario ANihet 8.5 0.96 (0.02) 
Brandon Manitoba 38.4 2353 1.06 (0.06) 
Brossard Quebec 26.1 14.6 las (0.06) 
Burlington Ontario Sour 20.8 0.97 (0.02) 
Calgary Alberta 28.2 14.7 0.98 (0.01) 
Charlesbourg Quebec 36.0 18.9 0.96 (0.03) 
Chateauguay Quebec 36.7 19.5 1.01 (0.04) 
Clarington Ontario 34.0 14.9 0.97 (0.04) 
Gatineau Quebec 26.4 dte2 1.00 (0.03) 
Guelph Ontario 40.6 20.3 0.95 (0.03) 
Hull Quebec 38.3 18.6 0.90 (0.05) 
Jonquiére Quebec Sian 19.2 elk (0.06) 
Kingston Ontario 38.4 26.7 1.01 (0.03) 
Kitchener Ontario 39.0 18.2 0.98 (0.02) 
London Ontario 36.1 21.4 1.02 (0.02) 
Longueuil Quebec 38.0 Akin2 ROG (0.04) 
Moncton New Brunswick 3 ol DozAf 1.06 (0.04) 
Niagara Falls Ontario 5-6 27.8 1.00 (0.05) 
North Bay Ontario 43.2 Zon 1.06 (0.04) 
Oak Bay British Columbia 54.5 40.5 eZO (0.11) 
Orillia Ontario 48.6 29.7 1.10 (0.05) 
Peterborough Ontario 46.0 Sila 1.00 (0.03) 
Pickering Ontario Dar 10.1 0.98 (0.03) 
Prince George British Columbia 28.7 12.9 diez (0.05) 
Red Deer Alberta 31.6 17.6 1.03 (0.04) 
Regina Saskatchewan 34.9 19.7 1.06 (0.02) 
Repentigny Quebec 29.6 13.9 1.09 (0.04) 
Sarnia Ontario 39.4 255% 1.09 (0.04) 
Saskatoon Saskatchewan S215 20.6 1.02 (0.02) 
Sault Ste. Marie Ontario 45.7 PAST 1.06 (0.04) 
Sherbrooke Quebec 39.3 24.5 1e13 (0.05) 
St. John’s Newfoundland and Labrador 35.4 19.6 1.05 (0.03) 
Toronto Ontario 41.1 2370 WO (0.01) 
Waterloo Ontario 36.4 19.7 1.01 (0.04) 
Whitby Ontario 25.6 d1e6 0.99 (0.04) 
Windsor Ontario 48.0 PS 1205 (0.02) 
Winnipeg Manitoba 36.3 20.8 1.03 (0.01) 
Woodstock Ontario 46.6 Zone 0.98 (0.05) 


Source: Census of Population, 2001 
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@ Notes 


1 This study is based on income before income tax. As a 
result, the effects of provincial property-tax relief systems 
operating through the income tax system are not cap- 
tured. However, rebate schemes operating through the 
municipal tax system are captured, since they directly affect 
property tax paid. No national data exist on the aggregate size 
of the tax abatement of either of these types of programs, but 
the amounts are generally believed to be small and to affect 
only the low end of the income distribution. 


2 All provinces now aim to equate assessed values with 
market prices; previously, assessed values were based on a 
property’s physical characteristics. The mill rate is generally a 
flat tax in that the same rate is applied to a property regardless 
of assessed value. Depending on the municipality, mill rates 
for rental properties (excluded from this study), or for some 
other specific types of properties may vary slightly. 


3 In its government finance statistics program, the Public 
Institutions Division generates data on local government 
only at the provincial level and does not distinguish between 
residential and non-residential property taxes. Nevertheless, 
this division received data for individual municipalities from 
several provinces and, in the case of Ontario and Alberta, 
property tax revenues were divided into their residential and 
non-residential components. 


4 Medians and confidence intervals were computed with 
SUDAAN, version 8. The design according to which house- 
holds were selected to receive the long questionnaire was 
assumed to be equivalent to stratified random sampling 
without replacement. 


5 Two factors affect the accuracy of standard error estima- 
tion. First, the imputation of property tax for some 
dwellings in each municipality leads to underestima- 
tion. Second, the covariance between higher and lower 
income homeowners was deemed to be negligible under 
the assumption that they tend to live in different areas. This 
sometimes erroneous assumption leads to overestimation. 


Property taxes relative to income 


Although it is tempting to say that the two factors balance 
each other out, it is impossible to determine to what extent 
each one influences the standard error estimate. Therefore, a 
conservative approach was used to test for statistical signifi- 
cance. Instead of the conventional 95% confidence interval, 
99% confidence intervals were computed. 


6 However, the problem in terms of spending power may 
be mitigated by the mortgage-free status of many senior 
homeowners (Chawla and Wannell 2004). 


7 This study looks only at property taxes in relation to 
income, not all the costs of owning a home. The broader area 
of housing affordability is influenced by a variety of tax 
measures in addition to property tax rebates, including 
energy tax rebates, GST rebates, and so on. 


8 Significance testing was conducted with 99% confidence 
intervals (see note 5). 
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Diverging trends in 


unionization 


By René Morissette, Grant Schellenberg and Anick Johnson 


ince the early 1980s, the proportion of 

Canadian workers belonging to labour unions 

has declined considerably. A striking aspect of 
this trend has been the extent to which it has affected 
some groups of workers more than others—in 
particular, men, younger workers, and those in goods- 
producing industries. 


The demographic characteristics distinguishing union- 
ized from non-unionized workers changed significantly 
over the period. In 1981, differences were particularly 
evident by sex, whereas in 2004, age was the salient 
factor. 


Using various Statistics Canada surveys, this article 
examines unionization rates from 1981 to 2004, 
focusing on the extent to which the trends reflect 
changes in the distribution of employment by occupa- 
tion, industry, or other characteristics (see Data sources 
and definitions). In addition, the effect of changes in 
unionization on earnings and pension coverage is 
discussed. 


Trends by sex and age 


The proportion of unionized employees fell from 38% 
to 31% between 1981 and 2004 (Table 1). A fairly 
small portion of the decline occurred during the 1980s 
(2 percentage points) while most took place between 
1989 and 1998 (5 points). Since 1998, the rate has re- 
mained quite stable. 


Despite the overall decline in unionization rates 
between 1981 and 2004, differences were seen particu- 
larly between men and women, younger and older work- 
ers, and the commercial and public-service sectors. 


René Morissette is with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division; he can be reached at (613) 951-3608 or 
rené.morissette@statcan.ca. Grant Schellenberg is with the 
Social and Aboriginal Statistics Division; he can be reached 
at (613) 951-9580 or grant.schellenberg@statcan.ca. Anick 
Johnson is with the Input-Output Division; she can be reached 
at (613) 951-7211 or anick.johnson@statcan.ca. 


Data sources and definitions 


ESSE LOS EDT IE LL LAE RAED LEE ALPE REDD OBO I OA ERLE EACLE EEL IEDL EE LB LIER 


The study used the Survey of Work History (1981), the 
Labour Market Activity Survey (1986 and 1989), and the 
Labour Force Survey (1998, 2001 and 2004). Each cov- 
ered the same population, was based on the Labour Force 
Survey sample design, and collected information on union 
status in the employee’s main job. The main job was the 
one with the most hours per week. 


The analysis focused on individuals aged 17 to 64 who were 
employees in the main job they held in May. Because the 
Survey of Work History did not ask about workers not be- 
longing to a union but covered by a collective agreement, 
unionization rate is defined as the percentage of employ- 
ees belonging to a union. Individuals not belonging to a 
union but covered by a collective agreement are classified 
as non-union. 


Trends in unionization rates based on household surveys 
may tend to overstate the decline in union coverage. Al-| 
though the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
(CALURA) indicates that union coverage varied from 32.5% 
to 32.3% between 1989 and 1995 (Mainville and Olineck 
1999), the 1989 Labour Market Activity Survey and the 
November 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements show it fall- 
ing from 35.9% to 33.3%. While household surveys ac- 
count for all unionized workers, CALURA covers only 
workers belonging to unions with 100 or more members. 
Hence, the different trends may partly reflect differences 
in coverage. Since CALURA data end in 1995, it is diffi- 
cult to assess the extent to which the decline in union cov- 
erage is overstated for the 1981-2004 period. For this} 
reason, most of the analysis in this article focuses on 
relative trends in union coverage. 


| 
=) 


The rate for men declined by almost 12 percentage 
points, compared with less than one point for women, 
resulting in a convergence of the two rates by the end 
of the period. 


Younger workers, particularly those under 35, experi- 
enced more pronounced declines than older workers. 
Again, differences between men and women were 
evident. Among men, unionization rates fell in all age 
groups, but the decline was twice as large among those 
aged 17 to 44 than among those 45 to 64 (15 and 7 
percentage points respectively). The largest decline was 
for men aged 25 to 34, where rates fell by almost half. 
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Diverging trends in unionization 


Table 1: Unionization rate by sex, age and sector 


1981 1986 1989 1998 2001 2004 1981-2004 


% Change 
Both sexes SH/ (8) 36.0 35.9 S\0),7/ 30.2 30.6 -7.0 
Men 42.1 39.9 39.2 31.6 SEO 30.4 =n 
Women 31.4 o1F2 S2et 29.8 29.4 30.8 -0.6 
Age 
17 to 24 26.4 sivas 18.4 11.9 1622 13.6 -12.8 
25 to 34 39.8 36.4 34.7 25.0 25.8 26.1 -13.6 
35 to 44 42.0 43.3 42.9 35.8 32.8 Ss! -9.2 
45 to 54 AA 43.4 44.6 42.8 41.8 Aqe2 -0.6 
55 to 64 41.9 43.8 41.6 38.4 37.4 38.2 -3.7 
Men 
17 to 44 39.9 Sono 6N5).(8: 26.7 26.1 25.2 -14.6 
17 to 24 29.2 19.3 19.9 2A5 14.0 15.0 -14.2 
25 to 34 43.3 38.4 C/A 24.8 PAS 23.9 -19.3 
: 35 to 44 46.1 47.2 45.6 36.3 33.9 SZ; -13.4 
45 to 64 48.1 49.5 49.2 44.1 42.2 40.8 -7.3 
45 to 54 47.8 49.2 49.9 A5e5 44.3 42.0 -5.8 
55 to 64 48.6 49.9 48.0 40.6 36.9 One -10.4 
Women 
17 to 44 SileZ 30.1 30.8 26.3 25-1 26.2 -5.0 
17 to 24 Zor 14.9 16.8 WARS WS 122 -11.0 
25 to 34 34.7 34.0 32,0 252 26.3 28.5 -6.3 
35 to 44 SOLO 38.4 39.9 Seo SHO 32.9 -3.4 
45 to 64 31.8 CY) 72 36.2 39.0 38.9 39.8 8.0 
45 to 54 32.9 35.9 Sor2 40.1 39S 40.4 [As 
55 to 64 29.9 33.9 SAA 8515 37.9 38.2 fs\.58) 
Sector 
Public services 61.4 60.8 61.5 60.8 61.2 61.4 0.0 
Men 64.0 63.9 64.6 62.9 64.7 62.8 -1.2 
Women 5X9). {5} 58.8 59.6 59.8 59.8 60.8 eS 
Commercial sector* 29.8 27.0 26.8 20.3 20.1 20.0 -9.9 
Men See 34.2 33.6 Psy) PAS 24.5 -12.7 
Women NEP 15.8 {i S24: 12.9 A357, -3.4 


Sources: Survey of Work History, 1981; Labour Market Activity Survey, 1986 and 1989; 
Labour Force Survey, 1998, 2001 and 2004 
* All industries except public services. 


The relatively modest decline for women also concealed divergent trends 
for younger and older age groups. Unionization rates declined by 5 per- 
centage points for women aged 17 to 44, while increasing by 8 points for 
those 45 to 64. As a result, rates for the two age groups diverged, from a 
difference of less than one percentage point in 1981 to almost 14 points in 
2004. The same divergence was evident for younger and older men. For 
example, the difference in rates between men aged 25 to 34 and those 45 
to 54 increased from 5 to 18 percentage points. In this respect, unioniza- 
tion in Canada has become far more polarized by age (Chart). 


Trends in different industries 


Trends in unionization also varied by industry. In public services—broadly 
defined as health and social services, education and related services, 
government, and religious organizations—trates remained fairly constant 


between 1981 and 2004: around 
64% for men and 60% for women. 
In contrast, the commercial sector 
saw a decline of almost 10 percent- 
age points, with a far larger drop 
for men than for women (13 ver- 
sus 3 points). The overall decline in 
unionization was therefore due en- 
tirely to trends in the commercial 
sector. 


Unionization has historically been 
low in some industries such as con- 
sumer services; business services; 
and agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping. Between 1981 and 1998, the 
decline in rates was quite modest in 
these industries (Table 2). 


In contrast, declines were large in 
goods-producing and distributing 
industries, where the union pres- 
ence has traditionally been higher. 
For example, between 1981 and 
1998, unionization rates in forestry 
and mining dropped a full 20 


Unionization: CALURA versus 
household surveys 


Household 
CALURA* surveys** 
% 
1986 32.6 36.0 
1987 31.9 
1988 32.0 e 
1989 32.5 35.9 
| 1990 SOc 
1991 33.4 
1992 S3r2 
1993 3255 
1994 S284 é: 
1995 S2e3 Bons 


See Mainville and Olineck 1999, Table 3. 

* The Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act covered only bargaining | 
units with 100 or more members. 

| ** Labour Market Activity Survey, 1986 

and 1989 (main job held in May); 

Survey of Work Arrangements, 1995 

(main job held in November). 
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percentage points, construction and manufacturing 13 
points, and distributive services almost 10 points. Quite 
clearly, changes within goods-producing industries 
have been central to the overall decline in unionization 
since the early 1980s. 


Interestingly, the drop in unionization rates occurred 
at different times for different areas of the goods- 
producing industries. In forestry, mining and construc- 
tion, declines were evident in both the 1980s and 1990s. 
In contrast, manufacturing showed little change 
between 1981 and 1989 (down only 2 percentage 
points), with most of the fall occurring between 1989 


Diverging trends in unionization 
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Chart: Trends in unionization, by sex and age 
for selected years 


ea SSeS Se SS 
1981=100 


130 


and 1998 (down 11 points). 


Provincial trends 


Although unionization fell in all provinces between 
1981 and 2004, the magnitude varied considerably. 


60 
1981 1986 1989 1998 2001 2004 


Sources: Survey of Work History, 1981; Labour Market Activity 
Survey, 1986 and 1989; Labour Force Survey, 1998, 
2001 and 2004 


Declines were smallest in Manitoba and Saskatch- 


ewan—less than 3 percentage 
points overall, and about 6 to 7 
points in the commercial sector 
(Table 3). In 2004, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan had unionization 
rates above the national average. 


In Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and 
Alberta, overall rates fell about 6 
to 8 points, with declines of about 
8 to 11 points in the commercial 
sector. In 2004, unionization rates 
in these provinces ranged from 
22% in Alberta to 39% in New- 
foundland and Labrador. 


Rates fell the most in New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia—11 
and 10 points respectively. These 
provinces witnessed particularly 
large declines in the commercial 
sector. In New Brunswick, for 
example, unionization fell by 
almost half—from 29% to 16%. 


A closer look at the 
commercial sector 


The commercial sector experienced 
large changes in terms of hours of 
work and job tenure. Unionization 
was higher among full-time than 


Table 2: Unionization rate by industry 


1981 1986 1989 1998 1981-1998 
ee a es OS, 


Both sexes % Change 

Commercial sector 29.8 PAD) 26.8 20.3 -9.5 
Agriculture, fishing and trapping 6.4 S23 he 4.0 -2.4 
Forestry and mining 46.0 34.3 B20 26.3 -19.7 
Construction 39.9 Sono S3r0 PA AO, -12.9 
Manufacturing 43.9 42.6 42.2 Siz -12.6 
Distributive services 43.0 42.8 40.4 3301 -9.9 
Business services Sy T/ 8.4 9.1 6.9 eZ 
Consumer services Ahi, 12.0 Jeera! ele -2.8 

Public services 61.4 60.8 O45 60.8 -0.6 

Men 

Commercial sector SM 34.2 33.6 PAO), ) -11.9 
Agriculture, fishing and trapping V6 6.7 10.6 4.7 -2.8 
Forestry and mining 48.8 Sorz 35.9 29.8 -19.0 
Construction 44.5 39.4 37.8 30.9 -13.5 
Manufacturing 48.3 48.4 46.4 S50 -12.8 
Distributive services 46.6 44.8 42.0 34.2 -12.4 
Business services 6.2 9.4 10.6 Ths 18) 
Consumer services 16.6 14.6 15.9 di2e2 -4.5 

Public services 64.0 63.9 64.6 62.9 -1.1 

Women 

Commercial sector eZ, 15:8 V2 13.4 -3.8 
Agriculture, fishing and trapping = F F F le 
Forestry and mining F F F Fs P 
Construction F F F F F 
Manufacturing 255) 28.3 BilleZ 21.0 -11.5 
Distributive services 32.0 SAO 36.5 30.6 -1.4 
Business services 50 oil 8.2 6.5 (a 
Consumer services Aes 9.9 liege 10.0 -1.3 

Public services 59.5 58.8 59.6 59.8 0.3 


Sources: Survey of Work History, 1981; Labour Market Activity Survey, 1986 and 1989; 
Labour Force Survey, 1998, 2001 and 2004 
Note: Comparable industry categories are only available for the years 1981 to 1998, so 
analysis is limited to this period. 
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Diverging trends in unionization 


Table 3: Unionization rate by province and sector 


1981 1986 1989 1998 2001 2004 1981-2004 


% Change 
Total 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 45.2 43.5 AAT 39.7 AiG) wSo9st -6.1 
Prince Edward Island 38.0 29.2 Sills 26.3 28.1 SOM -8.0 
Nova Scotia Soro 31.9 34.2 28.9 PL Pe PAT -6.4 
New Brunswick 39.8 34.3 So.4 26.6 23 Sere oe -11.0 
Quebec 44.2 43.0 40.8 SS T/ S63 S374 -6.8 
Ontario 3307 32.6 32.8 28.0 26-4. B2743 -6.4 
Manitoba 37.9 36.0 37.9 34.9 Sour seo -2.5 
Saskatchewan 37.9 34.9 36.8 Si8).(5) SOLO SorZ -2.6 
Alberta 28.4 28.5 30.1 23.0 22.9) e240 -6.7 
British Columbia 43.3 40.2 39.1 34.8 SSN MTO OG -10.3 
Commercial sector 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 37.4 Sled 30.5 24.1 PTA 25.9 -11.4 
* Prince Edward Island 22.5 14.6 ANS Af 9.9 dit. ‘Rs! -9.7 
Nova Scotia Px Tf Zales 24.2 ox 14.9 12.6 -11.1 
New Brunswick 29.4 2220 24.2 1329 16.9 1.5.6 -13.7 
Quebec S4n7, S2ai) Bye | 23.8 PASTS» AGS -8.3 
Ontario 27.9 25.9 24.9 19.6 18.0 18.0 -9.9 
Manitoba 28.8 Dans 26.4 fi ples DOD OR -6.7 
Saskatchewan 26.3 PLAS) 24.4 19.3 ZO LORS -5.5 
Alberta 19.8 16.0 18.3 13.3 HORe 222 -7.6 
British Columbia 36.4 B23 30.7 23.8 226 ee 29 -14.5 


Sources: Survey of Work History, 1981; Labour Market Activity Survey, 1986 and 1989; 
Labour Force Survey, 1998, 2001 and 2004 


among part-time workers through- 
out the reference period. However, 
full-timers saw their rates decline 
the most—13 percentage points 
for men and 5 points for women 
(Tables 4 and 5). This was partly 
due to the large share of full-timers 
employed in goods-producing 
industries, where rates fell heavily. 
A related factor was the large share 
of part-timers in consumer and 
business services, where rates were 
quite stable. 


Among women in the commercial 
sector, unionization rates for full- 
time and part-time workers had 
almost converged by 2004, at 14% 
and 13% respectively. At the same 
time, the gap between full- and 
part-time men narrowed consider- 


ably. 


As for job tenure, large changes 
were evident among workers who 
had held their job for one year or 
less. In particular, men with this 
short tenure witnessed a drop of 
18 points, compared with 11 
points for men holding jobs for 
more than one year. One explana- 
tion for this pattern is that young 
men entering the labour force dur- 
ing the period were less likely to 
find jobs in manufacturing and 
more likely to find them in con- 
sumer services. As a result, new 
hires were less and less likely to 
find employment in unionized 
workplaces.’ This trend was not 
evident among women with short 
job tenure, presumably because 
they have long found jobs in the 
less unionized service industries. 


Finally, trends in unionization var- 
ied by education, occupation and 
earnings. Men in blue-collar jobs 
(construction trades, transportation 
and equipment operation, and oc- 
cupations unique to processing, 
manufacturing, and primary indus- 
try) saw the largest declines. This is 
consistent with the large declines in 
goods-producing and distributing 
industries. Furthermore, declines 
were larger among men who had 
not completed a university degree 
than among those who had. 


Among both women and men, 
declines in unionization were great- 
est among workers earning $15.00 
to $19.99 per hour. 


Possible reasons for change 


Since 1981, the characteristics of 
workers and the labour force have 
changed in ways that may tend to 
reduce the union presence, espe- 
cially for men. 


Results from a decomposition 
analysis show that for men, almost 
half of the 11 percentage-point 
decrease in unionization between 
1981 and 1998 was attributable to 
compositional changes 1n employ- 
ment—particularly their increased 
concentration in industries and oc- 
cupations with typically low unioni- 
zauion \tatesi.(lablew Giana 
example, in the commercial sector, 
the proportion of male workers 
with a university degree increased, 
as did the proportions in manage- 
rial and professional occupations 
and in service industries. In general, 
unionization among these male 
workers is low.» Among young 
men (25 to 34), such compositional 
changes explained about 45% of 
the decline in unionization. Among 
those aged 45 to 64, these changes 
explained virtually all of it. 
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Table 4: Unionization rate among men in the commercial sector 


1981 1986 1989 1998 2001 2004 1981-2004 
% Change 
Age Sez 34.2 33.6 ZOrs eps 24.5 -12.7 
17 to 44 35.0 31:0 30.7 21.4 Ziee 20.1 -14.9 
17 to 24 27.6 17.4 18.7 iss 12.8 13.6 -14.0 
25 to 34 37.8 33.8 3216 19.4 19.7 18.2 -19.6 
35 to 44 39.7 39.2 38.4 29.7 28.1 26.4 -13.3 
45 to 64 43.8 44.4 43.1 36.6 35.4 34.2 -9.5 
45 to 54 43.3 42.7 42.5 BS Sion SOnZ -8.1 
55 to 64 44.4 46.9 44.1 34.4 i o2e2 -12.3 
Hours of work 
Full-time Sou 35.6 34.7 26.5 26.1 25.4 =o 
Part-time 16.6 13.6 19.4 12.0 oe OeO -1.1 
Job tenure 
One year or less 31.4 21.9 Pa ANetE 14 A32 13.0 -18.4 
More than one year 38.9 Siz 36.9 2 29.3 28.2 -10.7 
University graduate 
Yes 14.9 Sar 14.6 8.7 9.8 10.6 -4.3 
No 39.4 36.6 36.2 28.0 27.9 20H “1292 
Hourly wage (2001 dollars) 
Less than $10.00 17.6 7.6 idles: hall 10.0 10.4 -7.1 
$10.00 to $14.99 28.9 Om 23.8 W756 18.2 18.5 -10.4 
$15.00 to $19.99 46.8 46.4 42.1 32.9 SHO}! 31.4 -15.4 
$20.00 to $24.99 O21 59.5 leo 43.3 39.7 40.0 -12.1 
$25.00 and over 39.9 36.8 38.8 ATE SS) 28.5 28.3 -11.6 
Occupation* 
Professionals and managers iat Theis: OFS 5.8 -2.4 
Natural and social sciences 20.0 Aires 17.4 13.6 -6.4 
Clerical 41.0 42.2 37.0 SAEZ -9.8 
Sales 12.6 Wand 10.6 8.8 -3.9 
Services 20a3 20.0 PDS ‘oy -5.6 
Primary and processing 49.0 46.3 44.5 35.6 -13.4 
Construction 52.4 62.3 49.8 42.2 -10.1 
Other 49.9 43.8 43.4 34.0 -15.9 


Sources: Survey of Work History, 1981; Labour Market Activity Survey, 1986 and 1989; Labour Force Survey, 1998, 2001 and 2004 


* Change for this category is 1981-1998. 


Among young women, changes in the composition of 
employment accounted for about two-thirds of the 
10-point drop in unionization. Changes in industry were 
most important, explaining about one-third of it. 
Among those aged 45 to 64, compositional changes 
accounted for just over half of the increase in unioni- 
zation. Once again, changes by industry were by far 
the most important, particularly the increasing share 
of older women in public services.’ 


Nevertheless, about one-half of the overall decline in 
unionization for men remains unexplained. The same 
is true for between 35% and 55% of the decline among 


younger men and women, and for slightly less than 
half of the increase among older women. 


Some of the unexplained components may be due 
to changes in other characteristics of employment 
that could not be taken into account. For example, 
information on unionization by firm size was not avail- 
able. However, the proportion of employees working 
in firms with less than 100 employees increased from 
36% to 41% between 1983 and 2001. Because unioni- 
zation is less prevalent in small firms, the increased 
number of workers would have exerted downward 
pressure on unionization rates. 
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Table 5: Unionization rate among women in the commercial sector 


1981 1986 1989 1998 2001 2004 1981-2004 
% Change 
Age TZ ORG 12 13.4 12.9 Set -3.4 
17 to 44 16.8 eee iho 12S UAL 11.9 -4.9 
17 to 24 14.8 9.4 10.9 8.4 9.2 8.0 -6.8 
25 to 34 16.6 18.6 {RSet Ae 10.6 Tales! -4.7 
35 to 44 20.3 17.4 PNAS 16.6 aes 45).8! -5.0 
45 to 64 ous 18.0 leo 16.3 16.8 18.2 -0.1 
45 to 54 18.0 18.3 he” Ors 16.4 18.8 0.8 
55 to 64 18.8 lie2 18.2 16.2 18.3 16.7 -2.2 
Hours of work 
Full-time 19.3 ivan 19.0 1 1300, 14.1 -5.1 
Part-time 9.5 11 11.8 1 [2 3.0 
Job tenure 
- One year or less 11.4 9.3 aa te) 6.6 6.4 ae -3.9 
More than one year 18:9 17.6 18.9 16.1 N's) 15.8 - 
University graduate 
Yes 9.3 14.0 13.4 9.0 9.7 9.9 0.5 
No lifes 15.9 17.6 14.0 13-5 14.4 -3.1 
Hourly wage (2001 dollars) 
Less than $10.00 9.7 6.1 9.2 WZ 8.2 Loi -2.0 
$10.00 to $14.99 19.1 17.9 Tee) 15.0 NAT 14.8 -4.3 
$15.00 to $19.99 PAB). 55) 29.4 29.1 20.3 19.5 PLANS: -7.0 
$20.00 to $24.99 27.8 37.8 Sas 26.0 19.9 22.0 -5.8 
$25.00 and over 12.9 18.3 15.8 Ao? ZnS 1526 2.8 
Occupation* 
Professionals and managers 5.0 Se) Sy) Dall 0.6 
Natural and social sciences 13.9 12.4 16.9 1) 7/ -3.1 
Clerical 16.4 16.6 owe 16.4 0.0 
Sales DY 8.6 8.1 6.8 0.8 
Services q122 NEES Aiea Om -1.1 
Primary and processing 38.3 Sonn 40.4 PASAT -11.6 
Construction SV2 8) 23.7 PX)AS) PIED If -10.1 


Other 


Sources: Survey of Work History, 1981; Labour Market Activity Survey, 1986 and 1989; Labour Force Survey, 1998, 2001 and 2004 
* Change for this category is 1981-1998 


In addition to compositional changes in the workforce, Implications for earnings and pension 
analysts have offered other possible explanations for coverage 

declining union participation. A reduction in employee 
need for union representation is one possibility, as the 
demand for a voice is met through means such as joint 
labour-management committees or employee involve- 
ment initiatives. Increased management opposition to 
unionization is another possibility. Assessment of these 
explanations is beyond the scope of this article. 


Three broad trends in unionization have emerged since 
the early 1980s. First, unionization rates for men and 
women have converged. In the overall labour force, 
the difference declined from 11 percentage points in 
1981 to less than one point in 2004, and in the com- 
mercial sector, from 20 to 11 points (Table 1). 
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Table 6: Sources of changes in unionization, 1981-1998 


Men 
17 to 64 25to 34 45 to 64 


Women 


17 to 64 25to 34 45 to 64 


a) Change in 
unionization -10.5 
Portion explained by 
compositional changes 
Industry -2.5 -5.7 
Occupation -1.5 -1.4 
Part-time status -0.3 -0.2 
Region -0.1 -0.2 
Tenure (% of 
new employees) -0.3 -0.5 
Education -0.3 -0.3 
b) Total explained* -5.0 -8. 
[-4.7] [-7.3] 
c) Total unexplained 
(a — b) -5.5 -10.1 


-18.5 


% 


-4.0 -1.6 -9.5 jar 
-0.6 0.3 -3.4 PAT 
-1.8 -1.0 -1.5 0.7 
-0.2 -0.4 -0.1 0.3 

0.0 0.1 -0.1 Oro 

0.0 0.0 -0.3 0.6 
-1.5 -0.3 -0.7 -0.6 
-4.2 -1.4 - 4.0 
[-2.9] [-0.9] [-4.1] [4.9] 

0.2 -0.2 -3.3 3.2 


Sources: Authors’ calculations from the Survey of Work History, 1981 and the Labour 


Force Survey, 1998 


* The sum of individual components may not add to the total explained due to rounding. 
The numbers refer to the portion of the change in unionization explained by changes in 
the composition of employment under the assumption that workers had the same 
propensity to be unionized in 1998 as they had in 1981. The numbers in brackets refer 
to the total change in unionization rate explained by changes in the composition of 
employment under the assumption that workers had the 1998 propensity in both 1981 


and 1998. 


Second, unionization rates for 
younger and older workers have 
diverged. Overall, the difference 
between men aged 17 to 44 and 
those 45 to 64 increased from 8 to 
16 points. For women in these age 
groups, the difference increased 
from 1 to 14 points. 


And third, unionization rates for 
commercial-sector and public- 
service workers have diverged 
since 1951. The difference in- 
creased from 27 to 38 percentage 
points for men, and from 42 to 47 
points for women. 


These trends have important impli- 
cations for earnings and pension 
coverage. First, the convergence in 
unionization between men and 
women may have tended to nar- 


row the wage gap between them. 
Conversely, the diverging trends 
observed between younger and 
older workers may have helped 
widen wage differences between 
these two, a pattern that many pre- 
vious studies have documented. 


Furthermore, the drop in unioniza- 
tion rates among men aged 25 to 
34 between 1981 and 1998 explains 
a portion of their decline in 
wages—10% on average over the 
period. Multivariate analyses reveal 
that about one-fifth of the decline 
is due to reduced union coverage.” 


Declining unionization also has im- 
plications for pension coverage. 
Between 1986 and 1997, pension 
coverage among men aged 25 to 


34 declined by 8 percentage points, 


Diverging trends in unionization 


with almost 60% attributable to 
declining unionization.° Declining 
unionization was also an important 
factor underlying the slight drop in 
pension coverage for similar-aged 
women during the period. 


@ Notes 


1 The decline in unionization among 
commercial-sector workers with short 
job tenure may also reflect an increase in 
the share of such employment taken up 
by temporary jobs, such as seasonal, 
term or casual. However, this is impos- 
sible to assess since information on 
temporary or permanent job status is 
not available for the reference period. 


2 The decomposition is limited to 
the 1981-1998 period because compara- 
ble industry and occupation codes do 
not exist after 1998. For both 1981 and 
1998, the union indicator was regressed 
on the following set of explanatory 
variables: industry (48-50 categories), 
occupation (8 categories), part-time sta- 
tus, province, an indicator of one yeat’s 
seniority or less, and education (2 cat- 
egories). Oaxaca decompositions were 
then applied to these regressions. Sepa- 
rate models were estimated for each of 
the six age-sex combinations shown in 


Table 6. 


3 These calculations assume that the 
propensity to be unionized in 1998 was 
the same as in 1981. An alternative 
would be to examine the effect of 
changes in the composition of employ- 
ment assuming that workers have the 
propensity to be unionized that they 
had in 1998. Using this alternative, the 
changes explain almost 5 of the 11 
percentage-point decline in the unioni- 
zation rate of male employees aged 17 
to 64. 


4 The share of employed women 
aged 45 to 64 in public services in- 
creased from 36.4% to 46.0% 
between 1981 and 1998. 
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5 For both years, log hourly wages of men aged 25 to 34 
were regressed on the explanatory variables education 
(2 categories), part-time status, seniority, seniority squared, 
union status, industry (50 categories), occupation (8 catego- 
ties), and province. Oaxaca decompositions were then 
applied to the regressions. A similar conclusion was obtained 
using two other regressions: The first pooled data for the 
years 1981, 1986-1990, and 1997-1998 and included a vector 
of year effects as well as the explanatory variables, excluding 
union status. The second added union status. Adding union 
status helps account for about one-fifth of the observed 10% 
decline in young men’s wages between 1981 and 1998. 


6 For more information, see Morissette and Drolet (2001). 
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Escaping low earnings 


René Morissette and Xueln Zhang 


Ow-paid work can be a stepping stone toward 

a better-paying position. However, concern has 

been expressed that some workers may remain 
in low-paying jobs for several years. Prolonged 
periods of low earnings can put individuals at risk of 
social exclusion, limit their capacity to buffer income 
losses or unexpected expenses, and restrict their ability 
to become economically self-sufficient. Without the 
necessary resources, they may delay getting married, 
starting a family, or buying a home. For these reasons, 
the upward mobility (or lack thereof) of low earners 
attracts considerable attention. 


The 1990s saw substantial changes to social assistance 
and Employment Insurance. An implicit goal of these 
reforms was to give workers with a marginal attach- 
ment to the labour market (many of them low earn- 
ers) a stronger incentive to find work. The hope was 
that they would find a job, retain it, and eventually 
become economically self-sufficient. However, these 
institutional changes took place in a period when the 
earnings of many low skilled workers were falling.’ 
Such workers may have found themselves in the pre- 
dicament of having low earnings with little chance of 
escaping. On the other hand, the rise in educational 
attainment may have increased their chances of mov- 


ing to higher wages. 


Using the Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) and the 
Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD), this 
atticle traces employees’ chances of escaping low earn- 
ings between 1983 and 2000 (see Data sources and defint- 
tions). While other studies have documented this issue 
during the early 1990s (Drolet and Morissette 1998) 
and the late 1990s (Janz 2004), none have examined 
the last two decades as a whole.’ Similarly, little is 
known about the degree to which workers fall back 


René Morissette and Xuelin Zhang are with the Business and 
Labour Market Analysis Division. René Morissette can be 
reached at (613) 951-3608 or rené.morissette@statcan.ca. 
Xuelin Zhang can be reached at (613) 951-4295 or 


xuelin. zhang@statcan.ca. 


into low earnings. The study takes advantage of the 
long time period covered by the LWF and the LAD 
to investigate these issues. The upward mobility of low 
earners is analyzed over several four-year periods, 
allowing a comparison of two periods characterized 
by similar labour market conditions: 1985 to 1989 and 
1996 to 2000. 


The study does not account for individuals who may 
be able to offset their low earnings through self- 
employment. However, self-employment is not an 


Table 1: Educational attainment and 
employment patterns of low 
earners aged 25 to 50 


Low earners* Other workers 


1986 1996 1986 1996 


Educational attainment % 

Men 

Less than high school 39.7 29.0 20.9 17.3 
High school 15.4 23.6 16.9 Dat 
Postsecondary education 34.1 34.0 39.0 38.2 
University degree 10.8 13.4 18.3 21.4 
Women 

Less than high school CORO 2216 ViKO 9.6 
High school 20.1 25.9 19.5 Pil 
Postsecondary education 35.5 38.9 41.4 41.5 
University degree 8.8 123% PAN? Die 
Employment patterns 

Men 

Full-year, full-time Sileo 36m 86.5 87.0 
Full-year, part-time 3.8 D0 0.9 0.7 
Part-year, full-time 5240 45.0 Tales 11.6 
Part-year, part-time 13.0 13.4 1.0 0.7 
Women 

Full-year, full-time 27.0 S15 83.0 82.6 
Full-year, part-time 16.4 tie 6.0 6.2 
Part-year, full-time 29.9 27.0 Sor, 8.8 
Part-year, part-time 26.6 24.2 2.4 2nd 


Source: Census of Population 
* Workers receiving less than $23,551 (2001 dollars). 
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_ Data sources and definitions 


The Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) is a 10% random 
sample of all Canadian workers. It integrates data from four 
sources: the Record of Employment (ROE) files of Human 
Resources and Skills Development Canada, the T1 and 
T4 files of the Canada Revenue Agency, and the Longji- 
' tudinal Employment Analysis Program (LEAP) file of 
| Statistics Canada. (LEAP is a longitudinal file on Canadian 
businesses at the company level.) 


The Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD) is a 
| longitudinal sample of taxfilers beginning with 1982 derived 
_ from the annual tax file provided by the Canada Revenue 
| Agency. It contains a wide variety of income and demo- 
graphic variables. 


| The LWF records person-job-years. An employee (the self- 
employed are excluded) holding five jobs in a given year 
| contributes five observations. The LWF includes informa- 
| tion on age, sex, province of residence, annual earnings, 
employer, industry, firm size, reason for separation when 
applicable, and whether the separation is permanent or 
temporary.° 


Both the LWF and the LAD can provide data on transitions 
into and out of low earnings over the last two decades. Both 
have three important strengths. First, their measure of 
earnings is based on tax records and thus is quite accu- 
rate. Second, they have very large samples, and third, they 
cover long time periods—currently, 1983 to 2000 for the 
LWF and 1982 to 2002 for the LAD. 


But both files have some limitations for the analysis of 
trends in mobility. With the introduction of the federal sales 
tax credit in 1986 and the goods and services tax credit 
in 1990, the proportion of individuals filing T1 tax forms 
changed. Being based on T1 tax forms, the LAD exhibits 
variation in the percentage of taxfilers with low earnings 
(Beach and Finnie 1998). Specifically, it likely captured 
more low earners after 1986 than it did previously, thereby 
affecting the comparability of derived mobility patterns. 
Because it collects annual wages and salaries from T4 files, 
the LWF does not share this problem. However, it contains 
no edits to deal with individuals who change social insur- 
ance numbers (SINs) or have multiple SINs. This may 
affect the estimates of upward or downward mobility since 
such individuals are two (or more) distinct workers in the 
LWF.* 


Since neither data set produces perfectly consistent 
mobility patterns, this article uses both to document tran- 
sitions into and out of low earnings over the last two dec- 
ades. Most trends seen in the LWF are also seen in the 
LAD. 


} 
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Because the LWF contains no information about income 
from self-employment, it does not allow an analysis of 
mobility based on all sources of labour market income. 
However, it can be used to assess the extent to which 
workers can escape low earnings through paid employ- | 
ment—that is, through an increase in their annual wages | 
and salaries. If technological change, growing competition 
within industries or from abroad, or outsourcing modify the 
behaviour of employers in a way that limits the growth of | 
well-paid jobs domestically, opportunities associated with 
paid employment will decline and chances of escaping low 
earnings through paid employment will likely fall. 


The two-step procedure outlined in Morissette and Bérubé 
(1996, Appendix 1) was used to select a sample from the 
LWF that is consistent over time. First, jobs with annual | 
wages and salaries less than $250 in 1975 dollars were 
excluded. (In current dollars, the resulting thresholds 
equalled $501 in 1983, $645 in 1989 and $843 in 2001.) 
Annual wages were then derived by summing earnings from 
all other jobs held in a given year. Thus, earnings were 
made up of annual wages and salaries from jobs paying 
at least $843 in 2001 dollars. From the LAD, then, only 
individuals with annual wages and salaries of at least $843 
in 2001 dollars were selected. 


The analysis was restricted to employees aged 25 to 50. 
Individuals under 25 were excluded because many of them 
had not yet completed the transition from school to work, 
and because the LWF contains no information to identify 
full-time students. The main interest is to document 
mobility patterns prior to retirement. Therefore, those over 
50 were also excluded because much of the analysis uses 
transition probabilities over four-year periods. At the end 
of a period, these individuals would be 55 or older, and nei- 
ther file can distinguish those who take early retirement. 


Earnings are annual wages and salaries and exclude 
income from self-employment. Workers have low earnings 
if their annual wages and salaries in year t are less than 
$23,551 annually in 2001 dollars. This corresponds to the 
before-tax low-income cutoff (LICO) for a family of two 
living in an urban area of at least half a million. Individu- 
als with low earnings in year t were coded as having 
escaped low earnings by year t+4 if annual wages and 
salaries in t+4 were at least 10% higher than the 2001 
LICO. The 10% buffer was used to avoid including mar- 
ginal transitions out of low-paid work. Workers with low 
annual wages and salaries in year t who moved into self- 
employment in year t+4 are considered as not having 
escaped low earnings through paid employment, even 
though their self-employment income in year t+4 may have 
enabled them to exceed the low earnings threshold. 


option for many workers, who may lack the necessary 
entrepreneurial skills, face borrowing constraints, or 
view self-employment as stressful or risky. Therefore, 
the question of whether today’s workers are less likely 
than past workers to move out of low earnings solely 
through paid employment remains important. As 


noted, a decrease in chances of escaping low earnings 
makes for financial vulnerability in the event of job 
loss or unexpected expenses—not to mention raising 
more fundamental questions of well-being and getting 
on with life, including marrying, having children, or 
buying a house. 
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Arguably, one would expect low earners to display 
more precarious employment patterns than other 
workers. Indeed, compared with higher earning 
employees, those with low earnings are employed full 
year full time much less often.’ During the mid-1990s, 
about one-third of low earners were employed full 
year full time—less than half the rates observed among 
other workers (Table 1). 


The last two decades have witnessed substantial 
increases in educational attainment among the 
workforce. Education levels rose for both low earn- 
ers and higher earners. In 1986, fully 40% of male low 
earners had no high school diploma. By 1996, the pro- 
portion had dropped to 29%. Similarly, female low 
earners were much better educated in the mid-1990s 
than in the mid-1980s. 


Since chances of moving out of low-paid work rise 
with education (Janz 2004), the growth in educational 
attainment should have increased chances of escaping 
low earnings between the mid-1980s and the mid- 
1990s. But, was this in fact the case? 


For men aged 30 or more, the answer 1s clearly no. 
For them, chances of moving out of low earnings were 
never markedly higher between 1996 and 2000 than 
between 1985 and 1989, two periods when the unem- 
ployment rate of men aged 25 to 54 averaged 7.3% 
(Chart A). For instance, 45% of male low earners aged 
30 to 34 moved out of low earn- 


Escaping low earnings 


1990s than in the mid-1980s. The implication is clear: 
Upward mobility of low-paid men must have fallen, 
at least for some educational groups.’ 


While workers’ chances of escaping low earnings gen- 
erally did not increase between the 1980s and the 
1990s, perhaps those who escaped low earnings in the 
1990s enjoyed greater earnings growth than their coun- 
terparts in the 1980s. The data do not support this 
view. Even though the employment income of those 
who moved out of low earnings grew substantially 
overt a four-year period—generally by $20,000 or 
more—the growth during the second half of the 1990s 
did not surpass that in the second half of the 1980s 
(Table 2). Again, women 25 to 29 are the exception: 
Those who escaped low earnings between 1996 and 
2000 saw their earnings rise by about $22,000—about 
$2,000 more than their counterparts between 1985 and 
1989." 


Factors associated with upward mobility 


Between one-third and one-half of male workers with 
low earnings in a given year escaped the situation four 
years later. For women, the proportion varied between 
15% and 35%. Chances of moving out of low earn- 
ings are procyclical—they drop in recessions and 
increase during expansionary periods (Chart A). But 
which workers are most likely to succeed in escaping? 


ings between 1985 and 1989. For 
the 1996-2000 period, the propor- 
tion did not change appreciably. 
Among men 25 to 29, chances of 
escaping low earnings improved 


Table 2: Median earnings growth* of workers who escape 
low earnings 


Age at beginning of period 


slightly. 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-50 
Among women with low earnings, Men $ 
only those 25 to 29 enjoyed a sub- —_—_ 1985-1989 25,100 25,600 25,900 25,800 25,100 
stantial increase in upward mobil- —_ 1986-1990 25,400 25,500 26,200 25,600 24,900 
ity. Their chances of escaping low _— 1995-1999 24,400 24,000 24,200 24,100 23,800 
earnings rose by about 6 percent- —- 1996-2000 25,300 24,500 24,300 24,500 24,400 
age points between 1985-1989 and wo, 
1996-2000. cas women moved 4 9g5. 4989 19,800 20,000 20,000 18,800 17,300 
up marginally. 1986-1990 19,900 20,000 19,500 19,200 17,500 
Plence, despite their greater educa- 1995-1999 21,500 20,100 19,500 18,800 17,100 
1996-2000 22,200 20,800 20,300 19,400 18,100 


tional attainment, low-paid men 


were generally no more likely to 
escape low earnings in the mid- 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Median value of the difference between annual earnings in year t+4 and those in 
year t (20017 dollars). 
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Chart A: Upward mobility of low earners* 
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\ 


20 
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Women 45 to 50 


10 
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Sources: Longitudinal Worker File, Longitudinal Administrative Databank 


* Workers with low (but positive) earnings in year t and positive earnings in year t+4. 
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In both the mid-1980s and the 
mid-1990s, young workers were 
much more likely than older ones 
to move out of low earnings. For 
instance, almost half of men aged 
25 to 29 with low earnings in 1995 
were no longer in that state in 1999. 
However, this was true for only 
35% of those aged 45 to 50. The 
greater mobility of young workers 
no doubt reflects the faster wage 
growth common at the beginning 
of a cateer. 


In all age groups, women were less 
likely than men to escape low earn- 
ings. This may reflect a number of 
factors. First, women receive lower 
wages. Second, they may be over- 
represented in occupations that 
offer little reward for experience. 
Third, some may be lone mothers 
reluctant to work more hours or 
change employers.” 


In both periods, workers who 
stayed with their employer and 
those who changed employers had 
about the same chances of escap- 
ing low earnings—overall, slightly 
more than 40% for men (Table 3). 
However, the degree of success 
varied substantially within the two 
categories. Men or women who 
stayed with a large firm (500 or 
more employees) were almost 
twice as likely to escape low earn- 
ings as those who stayed with a 
small one (less than 20 employees). 
Among workers changing employ- 
ers, those moving to a larger firm 
were much more likely to escape 
than those moving to a smaller 
firm—not surprising since large 
firms pay higher wages (Morissette 
17) 5). 


Chances of escaping low earnings 
also varied by industry. Half of 
male low earners who continued to 
work in manufacturing, distributive 
services, business services or public 
services managed to escape after 
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Table 3: Upward mobility of low earners aged 25 to 50, by 
selected characteristics* 


Men Women 

1985-89 1995-99 1985-89 1995-99 

ee ee ee ee OS 
% 

All ages 45.0 42.7 26.6 26.5 
25 to 29 47.8 47.5 28.8 31.9 
30 to 34 45.3 43.1 29.5 28.7 
35 to 39 44.3 41.0 28.1 27.0 
40 to 44 41.5 38.8 23:6 2Se2 
45 to 50 SOK 3020 HAS 18.4 
Stayed with same employer 44.3 40.5 27.4 25.8 
Firm with 1 to 19 employees 32.9 29.4 16.4 15.0 
Firm with 20 to 99 employees 46.2 39.9 Pz Te 19.5 
Firm with 100 to 499 employees 48.5 47.0 2673 PRS) 
Firm with 500 or more employees 55.4 Son 35.0 Soro 
Changed employers 45.2 43.5 26a 27.0 
Moved to a larger firm 54.2 51.9 30.3 31.0 
Moved to a smaller firm 35.9 36.0 19.7 Diba 
Stayed in same size class 43.1 40.7 26.6 PATELO, 
Stayed in same industry 45.2 41.9 26.7 25.9 
1. Primary and construction 40.5 39.8 PEIN 22.4 
2. Manufacturing 56.1 5953 26.0 27.4 
3. Distributive services 52.9 50.5 37.9 S15 
4. Business services 53.9 ES SOEe 36.5 
5. Consumer services 30.5 ZOns i@ets} 10.8 
6. Public services SileZ 49.7 38.4 Silas 
Changed industries 44.9 44.0 26.3 28.0 
From 1-5 to 6 54.3 54.2 40.3 39.3 
From 1-2 to 6 47.8 48.0 30.3 28.2 
From 5 to 6 49.6 47.9 29.9 PAST 
From 5 to 3-4 46.6 44.7 25.1 27.2 
From 1-2 to 3-4 45.9 43.4 28.2 30.3 
From 2 to 3-4 49.1 45.7 30.0 29.9 
From 1-4 to 5 30.7 PEAS 13ES 14.5 
Type of separation 
Permanent quit 46.4 46.8 25.6 28.0 
Permanent layoff Sila 36.8 16.0 20.4 
Other permanent separation 47.2 43.7 PATE X83} 27.0 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 

* The sample consists of workers who had low (but positive) earnings in year t and positive 
earnings in year t+4. The table shows what percentage of all workers with low earnings in 
year t escaped low earnings in year t+4. 


four years. This is almost twice the rate of 26% among low-paid men in 
consumer services. Similarly, more than one-third of low-paid women 
who remained in distributive services, business services or public services 
moved up after four years. In contrast, only 11% in consumer services did so. 


Among workers changing industries, those landing a new job in consumer 
services were much less likely to escape low earnings than others. This 
no doubt reflects the relatively low wages in this industry. In contrast, workers 
moving to public services from other industries were fairly successful. 


Whether workers were permanently laid off or quit voluntarily also mat- 
tered. As might be expected, low earners who quit had a better chance of 
escaping low earnings. 
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Falling back into low 
earnings 


While a substantial proportion of 
workers escaped low earnings over 
the space of a four-year period, 
about one-quarter fell back during 
the next four years (Table 4). Not 
surprisingly, chances of falling 
back increase during recessionary 
periods. For example, of male low 
earners 25 to 50 who escaped low 
earnings between 1985 and 1989, 
35% fell back at least once between 
$990, and<1993, a pexted™ that 
includes the 1990-1992 recession. 
In contrast, only 24% of their coun- 
‘terparts who moved out of low 
earnings between 1992 and 1996 
fell back between 1997 and 2000.!” 


Which workers are most likely to 
fall back into low earnings? To 
answer this question, separate 
multivariate analyses were done for 
men and women who escaped low 
earnings between 1992 and 1996."! 


The chances vary by age. Men 35 
ot older who escaped low earnings 
between 1992 and 1996 were at 
least 1.2 times more likely than 
those aged 25 to 29 to fall back 
(Chart B). In contrast, women aged 
30 to 44 were less likely to do so 
than those aged 25 to 29. Presum- 
ably, the relatively high risk experi- 
enced by women aged 25 to 29 (in 
1992) is partly because some of 
them quit their job to go on mater- 
nity leave when they were aged 30 
to 34—that is, between 1997 and 
2000. 


Chances also vary by firm size. 
Those employed in small firms 
were at least 1.2 times more likely 
than those in large firms to fall 
back..Part.of the difference. no 
doubt reflects greater permanent 
layoff and bankruptcy rates among 
small firms. 


Table 4: Repeat incidence of low earnings* 


Age at beginning of period 


25-50 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-50 
Men % 
1983-1987 28.2 Zo2 26.6 29.9 33.4 36.3 
1984-1988 Silo: 27.4 SiliaS Set 36.3 41.1 
1985-1989 34.7 30.9 33.6 37.9 40.7 43.3 
1986-1990 S205 29.0 510). 7/ 36.3 38.9 38.6 
1987-1991 29.3 PAP: 29.0 33.9 $150 37.8 
1988-1992 26.8 22.9 ZOnS 30.9 29.7 41.6 
1989-1993 24.6 22.6 23.9 26.1 28.2 29.8 
1990-1994 2501 P23\ (0) 23.4 28.0 26.6 33.6 
1991-1995 24.9 22.4 26.1 ile Zone 28.1 
1992-1996 ZO 2183 Zonk 22.9 26.8 28.9 
1993-1997 23 19.9 24.2 20m 24.1 26:5 
1994-1998 23h2 19.1 24.5 25.4 ADL 26.1 
Women 
1983-1987 30.4 34.7 27.9 29.2 26.7 cole 
1984-1988 SON 34.6 29.1 26.2 29.9 34.4 
1985-1989 30.9 SOLO 29.8 26.6 PAS. Th 35.9 
1986-1990 SORES SWAG 28.3 24.6 28.9 Sile2 
1987-1991 28.0 34.6 26.0 P2831 24.8 27.4 
1988-1992 29.0 SYS). 26.4 [L\ 7! 20m 29.9 
1989-1993 PAPAS, 36.3 230h ZAe6 24.8 29.9 
1990-1994 29.6 35.6 ORS 204 Pee: 30.4 
1991-1995 29.1 SON PATE OS 26.0 26.6 28.2 
1992-1996 26.9 35.6 eS 20.8 26.7 27.8 
1993-1997 26.6 Siilae 26.3 22eD 23.4 Z2o53 


1994-1998 PA, 35.1 23.6 22.3 23.2 30.2 


Source: Longitudinal Administrative Databank 
* The table shows what percentage of workers who escaped low earnings during a 
four-year period fell back during the next four-year period. 


As expected, chances of returning to low earnings drop as employment 
income rises. Employees who escaped low earnings but earned less than 
$30,000 in 1996 faced a much greater risk—at least 1.5 times—than those 
paid $50,000 or more. Part of the difference may arise because young 
highly educated workers—many of whom may earn $50,000 or more 
after having escaped low earnings—are less likely to be laid off than other 
workers, and therefore less likely to fall back into low earnings. 


Even after controlling for age, firm size and earnings, important differ- 
ences in the risk of falling back remained across industries, especially for 
men. They were 1.6 times more likely in primary industries and construc- 
tion than in manufacturing to slide back into low earnings. Part of the 
difference likely reflects the relatively high seasonality of the construction 
industry and the associated high risks of temporary layoff. In contrast, 
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Chart B: Relative probabilities of falling back into low earnings— 
workers escaping low earnings between 1992 and 1996. 
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Relative probability of falling back into low earnings 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Reference group 
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persons employed in public serv- 
ices had lower chances than those 
in manufacturing of falling back 
into low earnings. 


Summary 


Between one-third and half of men 
with low earnings in a given year 
had managed to escape four years 
later. For women, the proportions 
varied between 15% and 35%. 
Chances of escaping drop in reces- 
sions and increase during expan- 
sionary periods. More importantly, 
despite increasing educational at- 
tainment, low earners generally 
were no more likely to escape their 
situation in the 1990s than in the 
1980s. Moreover, those who did 
escape generally did not experience 
greater earnings growth. 


Workers most likely to move out 
of low earnings were young, 
worked in large firms, or changed 
employers and moved to a larger 
firm or to public services. In con- 
trast, the chances were relatively 
small for those aged 45 to 50, 
working in small firms, or moving 
to a smaller firm or to consumer 
Services. 


Not all who escaped remained 
above the low-earnings threshold. 
Even in expansionary periods, at 
least one-quarter of men and 
women who escaped low earnings 
during one four-year period fell 
back during the next period. Along 
with age and employment income, 
firm size and industry affect the 
chances of falling back into low 
earnings. At least 25% of low earn- 
ers who moved up fell back, sug- 
gesting that many low earners 
experience substantial earnings 


instability. 
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@ Notes 


1 ‘Between 1990 and 2000, Canadian-born men aged 25 to 
34 with a high school diploma and employed full time in the 
private sector saw their median weekly earnings drop 11%. 
For their female counterparts, the drop was 3%. These 
numbers come from the 1991 and 2001 Censuses of 
Population. 


2 Morissette and Bérubé (1996) is the only previous 
Canadian attempt to examine trends in transitions out of 
low earnings. However, their analysis covers only the 1976- 
1992 period and thus does not allow a comparison of recent 
mobility patterns with those observed in the 1980s. In 
contrast, Beach and Finnie (1998) use the Longitudinal 
Administrative Databank to address a more general issue: 
the extent to which workers in various parts of the earnings 
distribution experienced upward or downward mobility 
‘ during the 1982-1994 period. Using transition matrices, they 
provide descriptive evidence regarding workers’ ability to 
cross vatious earnings thresholds over periods of either 6 or 
12 years. Contrary to the aforementioned studies, their 
population at risk of moving up includes not only workers 
with relatively low earnings, but also middle-paid workers 
and those with fairly high earnings. They find that the 
probability of upward movement fell for men but rose for 
women between the 1980s and the early 1990s. 


3 Age, sex and province of residence are drawn from T1 
files. Annual wages and salaries come from T4 files. Reasons 
for separation come from ROE files. Industry, firm size and 
permanence of a job separation are from LEAP. 


4 Beach and Finnie (1998) estimate that the problems with 
social insurance numbers affect roughly 4% of individuals in 
a given year. 


5 Since the administrative data used in this article provide 
neither weeks worked nor hours worked per week, it is 
impossible to assess whether individuals escape low earnings 
by working more hours per week or more weeks per year, or 
by earning higher wages. 


6 These conclusions hold in logistic regressions that include 
controls for age, age squared, province, earnings in year 4 and 
a vector of period effects. The regressions were run separately 
for men and women in each age group. 


7 An alternative view is that low-paid workers’ chances of 
escaping low earnings would improve only if their educa- 
tional attainment rose relative to other workers. However, 
since chances of escaping low earnings did not improve for 


low-paid men, despite their rising educational attainment, 
upward mobility must have fallen within some educational 
categories. 


8 Since neither the LAD nor the LWF contain information 
on workhourts, it is impossible to assess the extent to which 
earnings growth is due to a shift from part-time to full-time 
work. 


9 They may choose jobs that are close to home or school, 
part-time jobs with hours that coincide with children’s 
school hours, or jobs that require relatively few hours but 
offer little opportunity for advancement. 


10 Workers who fell back into low earnings were those 
whose annual wages and salaries were positive but less than 
$23,551 (in 2001 dollars) at least once between year ¢+4 and 
year t+ 8. 


11 Separate logistic regressions were run for these men and 
women. The dependent variable equals 1 if workers fall back 
into low earnings at least once between 1997 and 2000, 0 
otherwise. The explanatory variables are shown in Chart B. 
The relative probabilities for a given group of variables (for 
example, age in 1992) are computed by setting all other 
explanatory variables to their mean values. 
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Business support services 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


he business support services industry, 

a major component of which is believed to 

consist of telephone call centres, has been one 
of the fastest growing industries in Canada over the 
past two decades (see Data source and definitions). Its phe- 
nomenal growth—from a mere 20,000 employees in 
1987 to 112,000 in 2004—can be attributed to several 
factors. These include the significant advances made in 
information and telecommunications technology, 
especially low-cost digital technology; growing prolif- 
eration of the computer and the Internet; increased 
telemarketing; and changes in business practices, 
including more outsourcing and contracting-out. 


Two recent events related to telephone call centres have 
thrust the industry into the limelight. On the negative 
side, nuisance and privacy complaints from the public 
as a result of unwanted calls, especially at dinner time, 
have led to demands for legislation to limit such calls— 
as in the United States.' On the other hand, the indus- 
try’s role in generating donations in response to the 
recent Asian tsunami disaster has served to enhance its 
image.* Another reason for interest in the industry is 
the perpetual good job versus bad job debate, and 
the contention that ongoing economic restructuring 
toward service-sector industries such as business sup- 
port tends to favour faster growth of low-wage jobs. 


Despite the role the industry plays in our private and 
business lives, as well as its recent prominence in pub- 
lic debates, statistical profiles of the industry’s rapid 
growth and the characteristics of its workers and jobs 
have been rare.’ As a result, public perceptions of the 
industry have been formed by and large around anec- 
dotal evidence. Using the Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
this study provides statistical evidence to address these 
perceptions as well as to provide material for the good 
job versus bad job debate. 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household 
Survey Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951- 
4624 or ernest.akyeampong@statcan.ca. 


Facts about business support services 


Rapid employment growth 

Between 1987 and 2004, employment in this 
industry increased more than fivefold (447%), from 
20,000 to 112,000.* This far exceeded the 37% rise in 
all service industries (from 8.7 to 12.0 million) and 
the 29% rise (from 12.3 to 15.9 million) in overall 
employment (Chart A). The drop in the business sup- 
port industry from 2003 to 2004, the first since 1992, 
occurred as overall employment and service-sector 
employment were rising. Could this indicate that 
employment in the business support industry has 
peaked? Perhaps, but the large decline (-7.8%) in 1992 
was followed by an even larger increase (12.4%) the 
following year. 


Employment growth concentrated in 

Atlantic Canada 

Technological advances have made it possible to 
locate business support offices in areas far from cli- 
ents. It is no wonder then that many firms have found 


Chart A: Business support services outstripped 
overall employment growth. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 1987 to 2004 
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Table 1: Characteristics of workers 


Business 
All support Service 
industries services sector 
000 
Employed 15,949.7 112.0 11,957.0 
% 
Both sexes 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Men ByS\ 72 36.6 45.4 
Women 46.8 63.4 54.6 
Age 100.0 100.0 100.0 
15 to 24 15.4 Silk 1S 14 
25 to 54 Ales 62.7 70.2 
55 and over icine OnZ om 
Education 100.0 100.0 100.0 
- Less than grade 9 Bet l= ba} 
Some high school liale2 se 10.2 
High school graduate 20.3 Zoe Wee 
Some postsecondary 10.0 16.9 10.5 
Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 34.1 Sos SyOheS 
University degree PE RP Gino 24.5 
Job status 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time 81.5 83.5 Wie 
Part-time 18.5 16.5 Peigll 
Student status, age 15-64 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Students 8.1 8.9 9.7 
Full-time S)5) 6.0 6.8 
Part-time 2.6 2.9 2.9 
Non-student 91.9 91.1 90.3 
Job tenure 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 to 12 months 20.8 40.2 21.6 
1 to 5 years S41) 8! 44.7 Sond 
5 to 10 years 16.9 8.9 16.6 
10 to 20 years 17.9 4.4 17.6 
Over 20 years 285 1.8 AZ 
Class of worker 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employees 84.6 89.9 85.0 
Self-employed including 
unpaid family worker 15.4 Olas 15.0 
Average hours, main job 
Actual Soro Sie Siloti 
Usual 36.5 3OrZ 3030 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 
LL LTT aL eS 


it attractive to locate in areas with persistently higher 
unemployment.’ In 2004, for example, about a quar- 
ter of all employment in the industry was in Atlantic 
Canada, notably Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
This compared with the region’s 7% share of total 
employment in both the service-producing industries 
as a whole and in all industries combined (Chart B). 


Data source and definitions 


over 52,000 households or 100,000 individuals, exclud- 
_ing persons in institutions, the Armed Forces, and the 
territories. 


_ The business support services industry (NAICS 2002, 
| code 5614), consists of establishments primarily engaged 
| in providing services such as preparing documents (code 
56141), operating telephone call centres (code 56142), 
| operating business service centres (code 56143), col- 
| lecting unpaid claims (code 56144), providing credit 
information (code 56145), and providing other business 
| support (code 56149). 


Because the LFS does not provide data below the 4-digit 
| code level, it is not possible to obtain information for each 
of the six 5-digit industry sub-components. However, 
| discussions with industry experts suggest that telephone 
| call centres constitute the biggest industry sub-group 
_ under code 5614, and serve as a centre for all or most 
of the services listed at the 4-digit code level. 


| Telephone call centres are establishments primarily 
engaged in receiving and/or making telephone calls for 
others. These establishments are engaged in activities 
such as soliciting or providing information, promoting 
products or services, taking orders, and raising funds. 
This industry also includes establishments primarily 


sages to clients, and establishments primarily engaged 
in providing voice mailbox services. 


| Comparing LFS and census data 


For both the LFS and the census, the most disaggregated 
| industry data provided are at the 4-digit code level. Data 
| from the two sources show similar employment counts 
and socio-demographic composition for the business 
support services industry. For example, the LFS esti- 
mated 2001 annual average employment in the industry 
at 88,000, compared with a 81,000 total in May 2001 from 
| the census. Both the LFS and the census estimated 
| women’s share of the industry’s employment at 63%. The 
two sources also estimate similar shares for several other 
| variables including geographical, part-time versus full-time, 
/| and employee versus self-employment splits. 


Close to half was located in Ontario, and only 9% in 
Quebec. Share gains in Atlantic Canada in recent years 
appear to have come at the expense of declines in 
Quebec, the Prairies and British Columbia. Between 
1990 and 2004, Atlantic Canada’s share rose from a 
mere 5% to 25%. Meanwhile, Quebec fell from 26% 
to 9%, the Prairies from 17% to 13%. and British 
Columbia from 11% to 8%.° Ontario’s share remained 
above 40% throughout the period. 
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The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly survey of | 


engaged in answering telephone calls and relaying mes- | 


Business support services 
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Chart B: After Ontario, the Atlantic region had the largest share of business support employment. 
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Large workplaces 

Business support workplaces tend to be larger than 
average. In 2004, about 65% of industry employees 
could be found in workplaces of 100 or more work- 
ets, much higher than the corresponding 31% found 
in all service industries or the 34% in all industries com- 


bined (Table 2). 


Women and youth over-represented 

A disproportionately large share of jobs in the indus- 
try are held by women (63% in 2004), compared with 
the all-service-industry rate of 55% and the overall rate 
of 47% (Table 1). Youths (aged 15 to 24) made up 
almost one-third of jobholders in business support 
setvices—twice the rate found for all service indus- 
tries (17%) and for all industries combined (15%). 


Low unionization 

Only 5% of the industry’s employees were unionized 
or had collective agreement coverage in 2004 (Table 
2). The levels were almost seven times higher for 
employees in all service industries and in all industries 
combined (about 34% each). 


Generally low wages 

In 2004, workers in the industry earned on average 
$12.45 an hour, much less than the service sector 
average of $18.10 and the overall average of $18.50 


(Table 2). Indeed, about 29% of business support 
wotkers earned less than $10 an hour in 2004, much 
higher than the 22% for all service industries and 19% 
for all industries combined. 


Short job tenure 

In 2004, 85% of workers had tenure of five years or 
less (Table 1). The comparable percentages were 55% 
for all service industries and 53% for all industries com- 
bined. Several factors are at work here, principally the 
relative youth of business support services. Also, the 
generally low wages likely contribute to high labour 
turnover. 


Myths about business support services 


Less educated workers 

Educational attainment among workers in the indus- 
try is similar to that found in all industries and in all 
service industries. In 2004, approximately 67% of all 
business support workers had some postsecondary 
education or higher. The comparable figures were 
65% for workers in all industries and 69% for those in 
all service industries (Table 1). This is in line with the 
general increase in education levels among all workers 
and the growing demand for higher education irre- 
spective of industry. 


a SS... 
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Business support services 


Table 2: Characteristics of jobs 


Business 
All support Service 
industries services sector 
000 
Employees 13,497.9 100.7 10,166.5 
% 

Union coverage 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Union member or covered 

by collective agreement 34.1 8). 34.1 

Non-unionized 65.9 94.8 65.9 

Job status 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Permanent 87.2 90.1 86.6 

Temporary 12.8 9.9 13.4 

Firm size 100.0 100.0 100.0 

“Under 20 employees Som 13.4 35.4 

20 to 99 employees 32.9 21.8 3309 

100 to 500 employees Zale 38.6 18.8 

Over 500 employees 226 26.1 11.9 

Earnings 100.0 100.0 100.0 

$0.01 to $9.99 18.7 29.0 7i5\\ aif 

$10.00 to $13.99 19.1 47.2 19.1 

$14.00 to $19.99 25.4 15.4 24.4 

$20.00 and over 36.8 8.4 34.9 


Average hourly earnings ($) 18.50 12.45 18.10 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 
SSR ER SS SE EE BTA PSV NG EN NS EEO RTS) 


Mostly part-time jobs 

The incidence of part-time work among business sup- 
port workers (17% in 2004) was in fact slightly lower 
than that found among workers in all industries (19%) 
or in all service industries (23%) (Table 1). Indeed, 
average weekly hours actually worked in 2004 in busi- 
ness support services and in all service-producing 
industries were virtually identical, at around 31. The 


figure for all industries combined was only slightly 
higher, at 33. 


Mostly temporary jobs 

In fact, only 10% of business support workers held a 
temporary job in 2004 (Table 2). This was lower than 
the proportion found among workers in all industries 
or in all service industries (13% each). 


Students over-represented 

Although its youthful workforce could indicate a large 
student presence, the business support industry 
employs similar proportions of students as other 
industries (Table 1). Students accounted for only 9% 
of business support workers in 2004, about the same 
as for all service industries (10%) and for all industries 


(8%). 


Self-employment rare 

About 10% of all business support workers in 2004 
were self-employed. The comparable proportions for 
workers in all industries and in all service industries 
that year were higher, at 15% each (Table 1). Since the 
LFS data cannot be disaggregated beyond the 4-digit 
level, it is impossible to ascertain the distribution of 
self-employment in the six industry subcomponents. 


Conclusion 


Technological advances and new modes of sales and 
service delivery underlie the phenomenal growth of 
employment in business support services over the past 
two decades. Furthermore, since these enterprises 
can operate at long distance from their customers, 
regions of the nation with high unemployment such as 
Atlantic Canada have particularly benefited. 


Women and youth are over-represented in the indus- 
try, which has a low rate of unionization. Wages are 
generally low, despite respectable levels of education 
among the workers. Not surprisingly, turnover 1s rela- 
tively high. 


The common perceptions that the industry has a rela- 
tively higher concentration of part-time and tempo- 
rary jobs, a higher student-worker ratio, or a high 
concentration of less educated workers are not cor- 
roborated by the data. 


The year 2004 marked the first employment drop since 
1992 in an industry that has recorded spectacular 
annual job gains. Whether this is just a blip or a sign of 
peaking employment is still too early to tell. 
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@ Notes 


1 Recent legislation in the United States offers households 
the option of being taken off the list of names and addresses 
used by telephone call centres. Contravention of the law 
invokes severe fines. 


2 Telephone call centres were not the only players in 
soliciting funds for relief of the victims of the December 2004 
tsunami. Others included various levels of governments; 
societies; and religious, charitable and advocacy groups. The 
Internet and the media were also widely used for fundraising. 


3 Ina 2000 study for the Status of Women, a case study 
approach was used to explore issues surrounding call centres. 
For more information see R. Buchanan and S. Koch-Schulte, 
Gender on the Line: Technology, Restructuring and the Reorgani- 
zation of Work in the Call Centre Industry. Status of Women. 
September 2000. 


Business support services 


4 The years 1987 and 2004 were chosen for this study for 
two reasons. The former marks the earliest year for which 
LFS NAICS 2002 data are available; and 2004, the latest year 
for which LFS data are available. 


5 Indeed, to stem the flow of call-centre jobs to cheap, 
labour-abundant countries such as China, India, and Mexico, 
legislators in the United States are considering passing laws 
that will discourage American companies from setting up call 
centres in other countries. 


6 Itis not clear why Quebec’s employment share is this low 
ot why it has fallen over the years. 
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Looking, and looking, 


for work 


Vincent Dubé and Claude Dionne 


is usually satisfying and rewarding. It also expands 

one’s sphere of activity and in some cases is 
accompanied by social status. Long-term unemploy- 
ment can be particularly hard because of its increased 
risk of financial or psychological consequences. From 
a public policy standpoint, then, having a clearer pic- 
- ture of the factors associated with long periods of 
unemployment is vital. 


n addition to providing an income, having a job 


It is well-known that the time spent in unemployment 
during a year is not evenly distributed across the 
labour force. A large portion is concentrated within 
groups of people who look for work over long periods. 
A recent article shows that the groups most likely to 
be affected by prolonged unemployment were men, 
older workers, the less educated, and residents of 
Quebec and British Columbia (Dubé 2004). 


Using a duration model based on a longitudinal sample 
from the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID), this article investigates the factors influencing 
the chances’ of finding a job for people who were 
unemployed for more than six consecutive months? in 
the late 1990s and early 2000s (see Data source). 


A long-term unemployed person’s chances of getting 
a job were notably influenced by several factors 
(Table).° Results for the short-term jobless (six months 
ot less) and all unemployed (all durations combined) 
ate included for comparison.° 


Persons with less chance of finding a job 


Older workers 

Age had a significant effect on a long-term jobless 
person’s chances of finding work. The youngest 
unemployed workers (aged 16 to 25) were 35% more 


Vincent Dubé is with the Transportation Division. He can be 
reached at 951-7031 or vincent.dube@statcan.ca. Claude 
Dionne is with Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education 
Statistics Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-5043 or 
claude.dionne@statcan.ca. 


likely to find a job than those aged 26 to 45 (reference 
group). Conversely, the oldest unemployed (56 and 
ovet) were 39% less likely to find a job. These results 
echo the findings of a number of other Canadian stud- 
ies showing that older workers have difficulty finding 
employment (Corak 1990; Crémieux et al. 1995; 
Wong, Henson and Roy 1999). Among the reasons 
often cited are possible discrimination and a prefer- 
ence by employers to train younger workers as an 
investment in the future. 


Social assistance beneficiaries 

Long-term unemployed workers receiving social 
assistance benefits were 47% less likely to find work. 
While it may be tempting to attribute this to the pro- 
gram’s existence, the relationship is by no means cer- 
tain. In fact, the assurance of having a small income 
may make the unemployed more effective in their job 
search. Among other things, it allows them to dress 
appropriately, travel to job interviews, or move to 
where jobs are available. The divergence is better 
attributed to differences in personal characteristics 
between those who received social assistance and those 
who did not. Social assistance recipients may also have 
weaker ties to the labour market—that ts, less opti- 
mism about their chances of finding a job, or fewer 
connections in the workplace. 


Moreover, since program eligibility is associated with 
a person’s financial situation, the longer the time 
between becoming unemployed and applying for 
social assistance, the longer the transition to employ- 
ment 1s likely to be. Also, to avoid being penalized by 
the social assistance program, the jobless may be less 
likely to look for temporary or part-time employment, 
or to officially report it. 


Immigrants 

Immigrants were 21% less likely to find employment. 
This is consistent with the perception that they experi- 
ence greater difficulty in their job search. According to 
the Longitudinal Survey of Immigrants to Canada 
(2003), the main obstacles reported were lack of 
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] Data source 
een renee en eee SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics provides 
longitudinal data on labour force activity for each month 
in a given year. Each January, information for the previ- 
ous year is collected from some 70,000 people (35,000 per 
panel). Respondents remain in the survey for six years. 


Estimates were weighted to make them representative of 
the Canadian population (excluding people living in the 
territories, on Indian reserves, on military bases or in 
institutions). Two samples were used. One was made up 
of respondents from January 1996 to December 1998, the 
other of respondents from January 1999 to December 
2001. 


The sample of long-term unemployed workers was formed 
using the first long-term unemployment spell. Analysis is 
based on unemployed workers and not the periods of 
unemployment. Hence, if a person had more than one 
unemployment spell during the observation period, only the 
first was used. Because it was impossible to obtain a 
precise measurement of the length of an unemployment 
spell already in progress when a person joined the sam- 
ple (that is, before January 1996 for the first group and 
before January 1999 for the second group), such spells 
were excluded (left-censored). Students were removed 
from the sample because of their weaker attachment to 
the labour force. 


Final sample 


All unemployed 


Average Average 

Sample* Population** duration’ Sample* Population** duration? 
ee ee th 
000 % months 000 % months 

Total 7,544 3,051 100.0 5.6 2,538 1,016 100.0 11.5 
1996 to 1998 4,317 1,701 Del, 5.8 1,536 600 59.0 AFT 
1999 to 2001 S227 1,350 44.3 5.2 1,002 416 40.9 qeie2 


* Unweighted figures. 
*“ Figures weighted to represent the Canadian population. 


’ Average duration of unemployment for those who found a job during the observation period. 


The table below provides an overview of the final sample 
used in the model. A total of 2,538 individuals (unweighted 
figure) experienced an unemployment spell of seven 
months or more during the three-year observation period. 
Of that number, 1,536 were from the first panel and 1,002 
from the second panel. 


Model used 


A proportional hazard model (Cox partial likelinood method) 
was used to identify factors that might affect the distribution 
of unemployment spell durations. The model is based on 
a job search approach using a risk function, that is, the 
conditional chances that a person will find a job.* 


The main advantage of this kind of model is that it takes 
into consideration the effect that the duration of the 
unemployment period has on the chances of exiting 
unemployment and takes right-censored values (that is, 
unemployment periods that continue beyond the end of the 
observation period) into account. Within the framework of 
this specification, the proportional effect that each variable 
has on the chances is estimated. Information in the table 
on the next page can be interpreted as the percentage 
change in the chances of finding a job for a unit variation 
in a given independent variable (explanatory variables).* 


Long-term unemployed 


experience in the Canadian labour market, difficulty in 
having foreign qualifications recognized, and lack of 
knowledge of either official language. 


However, being an immigrant was not a factor for the 
short-term jobless. This may indicate a division among 
immigrants based on length of time in Canada. New 
immigrants may be among the long-term unemployed, 
with short-term unemployment more common 
among immigrants who have been living here for some 
time. The latter may have acquired labour market char- 
acteristics closer to those of the workforce as a whole.’ 


Persons with more chance of finding work 


Employment Insurance recipients 

The long-term jobless receiving Employment Insur- 
ance (EI) benefits had a 21% better chance of finding 
work than those not receiving benefits. The opposite 
was true for the short-term jobless and the entire un- 
employed group (which is heavily influenced by short- 
term unemployment). 
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Table: Factors associated with the chances of finding a job 


Short-term Long-term All 
unemployed unemployed unemployed 
Age % 
16 to 25 27 33 30 
26 to 45 (reference group) 0 0 0 
46 to 55 -16 n.s. -15 
56 and over -48 -39 -46 
Disability -30 n.s. -25 
El benefits -18 21 -12 
Social assistance benefits -40 -47 -45 
Principal household earner 14 16 WS 
_Urban area” n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Immigrant fins: -217 -15 
Visible minority or Aboriginal -15 n.s. -15 
Woman -13 Hise -9 
Experience** 24 nese 22 
Education 
Less than high school Mase n.s. n.s. 
High school diploma (reference group) 0 0 0 
Postsecondary, non-university 13 n.s. n.s. 
University degree Zit nese 20 
Presence of children n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Couple n.s. ese n.s. 
Region 
Atlantic ese n.s. n.s. 
Quebec n.s. n.s. -11 
Ontario (reference group) 0 0 0 
Prairies is $15) 20 
British Columbia n.s. n.s. n.s. 


Panel 2 (1999 to 2001)t n.s. n.s. n.s. 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1996 to 2001 

* 50,000 or more. 

** Two or more years labour market experience. 

tT Panel 1 is the reference group. 

T This result is statistically significant at the 90% level, while other results are significant 
at the 95% level; n.s. = not significant. 


The model does not refer to six consecutive years, but instead to two longitudinal panels of 
three years each that have been combined: Panel 1: 1996 to 1998; panel 2: 1999 to 2001. 


As results indicate, the overall effect of EI on unemployment duration is 
difficult to interpret, largely because different factors may be acting in 
concert or at cross-purposes. 


In particular, many of the short- 
term jobless are unemployed for a 
very short period (less than two 
months), making it not worthwhile 
to apply for EI. This may partly 
explain why people not receiving 
benefits had a greater chance of 
finding a job. Similarly, unem- 
ployed workers may tend to be 
from sectors with high turnover 
and more temporary jobs, so ac- 
cumulating the hours required for 
E] eligibility may be more difficult. 


The effect of EI on the chance of 
finding a job varies according to 
how long a person has been receiv- 
ing benefits. For example, those 
who have been unemployed for 
only a few months and have just 
started receiving benefits may be 
less inclined to look for work than 
those whose benefits are running 
out. 


In addition, because a person must 
accumulate a minimum number of 
work hours to be eligible for EI, 
recipients may have stronger ties to 
the labour market, making the job 
search easier. One reason this phe- 
nomenon is seen only with long- 
term unemployment could be that 
this group largely excludes seasonal 
unemployment and temporary 
jobs, which given their importance 
could bias the program’s effects. 


Primary breadwinners 

Being the primary earner in a house- 
hold increased a long-term unem- 
ployed person’s chances of finding 
a job by nearly 16%. People in this 
situation likely have more financial 
responsibilities and so are under 
more pressure to get a job. 


Prairie residents 

The long-term jobless in the Prairie 
region were 35% more likely to 
find employment than those living 
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in Ontario (reference group). This is consistent with 
various labour market indicators for the period. For 
example, the Prairie region had the lowest unemploy- 
ment rates and the lowest frequency of long-term 
unemployment in 2001 (figures not shown).® 


Factors among short-term unemployed 


Almost all factors observed for the long-term unem- 
ployed were also observed for short-term 
unemployed. However additional factors influenced 
the latter’s chances of finding a job. 


The leading one was education level. People with a 
postsecondary, non-university education were 13% 
mote likely to find a job than those with only a high 
school education (reference group); the percentage was 
27% for those with a university education. This agrees 
with the idea that increasing human capital should 
boost the chances of finding work since, among other 
things, employers will assume a greater potential for 
productivity. One reason this factor is absent among 
the long-term unemployed is that those with higher 
education are more often concentrated in specific sub- 
ject areas, making them less in demand in the labour 
market. It is also possible that they have higher expec- 
tations, which could reduce the chance of finding a 
job quickly. 


Experience was another positive factor. People with 
at least two years’ experience in the labour market had 
about a 24% better chance of finding employment. A 
work record may help lessen an employer’s feeling of 
risk in hiring. 

The presence of a disability also had an effect, in this 
case negative. Those with a disability were 30% less 
likely to find a job than those with no disabilities. This 
factor may tend to reduce available job offers (be- 
cause of work limitations or hiring discrimination) and 
to make looking for work more difficult in the short 
term. 


Finally, as employment equity programs show, 
women, visible minorities and Aboriginals had less 
chance of finding work than others in the short-term 
unemployed population. For example, unemployed 
women were 13% less likely to get a job, while Abo- 
riginal persons and members of visible minorities were 


15% less likely.’ 


Looking, and looking, for work 


Conclusion 


Several factors influenced the chances of long-term 
unemployed workers finding a job in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s. Those who were older or receiving 
social assistance had less chance of finding work. Con- 
versely, chances were better for younger people, pri- 
maty household maintainers, those receiving EI 
benefits, and those living in the Prairie region. 


@ Notes 


1 The appropriate technical term in the case of a propor- 
tional risk approach is the ‘risk’ of finding a job. However, 
to avoid any negative connotation, ‘chance’ is used in the 
article. 


2 No real consensus exists in the literature on a definition 
of long-term unemployment. It is defined here as a period 
of more than six consecutive months to avoid potential 
distortions associated with frictional and seasonal unem- 
ployment. It also keeps the sample to a reasonable size—one 
preferable for econometric modelling. Moreover, this group 
of unemployed is of particular interest since their job search 
is likely a ‘dominant activity. For example, it would be rather 
odd for a person to spend more than six months looking for 
a job and then keep it for only two or three weeks. 


3 This model can be expressed in the following form: 
h (t)= Ay (t) eo Prt. +B.%) 


This function represents the chances an unemployed 
person 7 has of finding a job within time 4 The hazard 
function is composed of two terms multiplied together: the 
reference risk, that is, the chances common to all individuals, 
and a linear function of & explanatory variables x, associated 
with the estimated # coefficients as an exponential. In other 
words, the model establishes that the individual chances are 
the product of a common component and a component for 
each individual. 


The Cox model is referred to as a proportional risk 
model because the ratios of the risk functions of two 
persons, 7 and /, are used: 


Repe(rty) 3 ied. tear Ma ae Be 
h ,(t) ea ee eee het EO 
or 

AG) ie pian r ite + Be ama eI] 

h(t) 
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So the two A,(¢) components cancel out, which eliminates 
the need to specify the shape of the risk curve. For more 
information on duration analysis, see Devine and Kiefer (1991). 
For more details on the Cox model, see Allison (1995). 


4 Mote precisely, this chance is derived through the follow- 
ing equation: 


Chance=(e?-1)e100 


5 The small number of significant factors in the long-term 
unemployed population may reflect the complexity and 
ambiguity of their interrelation in the labour market. For 
example, since the duration model measures the overall 
chances of finding a job, some factors may have specific 
divergent effects. If that is the case, the effects will cancel out, 
and no difference will be observed overall. 


6 The sample for long-term unemployment is not the 
_same as for short-term or total unemployment. The long- 
term sample is made up of a person’s first long-term 
unemployment spell, whereas the sample for short-term and 
total unemployment uses the first unemployment spell, 
regardless of its length (see Dasa source). 


7  Palameta (2004) showed that new immigrants were two 
to three times more likely than non-immigrants to have low 
incomes, whereas most medium-term and long-term immi- 
grants were no more likely than non-immigrants to have 
low incomes. This suggests that after a period of adjustment, 
immigrants integrate reasonably well into the Canadian 
economy. 


8 The frequency of long-term unemployment is the ratio 
of long-term unemployed workers to all unemployed 
workers. 


9 Because of the small sample, the two groups were 
combined. 
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Recent reports and studies 


™ JUST RELEASED 


M@ Research and development personnel 


Employment in research and development activities 
in Canada has increased by over one-third during the 
past decade. In 2002, over 177,000 people were 
working in research and development (R&D) activities, 
up from only 127,000 in 1993, a gain of 39%. Bet- 
ween 2001 and 2002, R&D employment showed little 
change. 


Over 6 in 10 R&D personnel (63%) were employed 
by business enterprises, followed by higher education 
with 27%. The federal government employed 8% and 
the provincial governments 2%. 


R&D personnel are categorized into three occupational 
groups: researchers, technicians and other support 
staff. Researchers made up 112,600 (64%). With the 
exception of 2002, this proportion has increased 
steadily over the past 10 years from 59% in 1993, 
contributing to the increase in R&D costs. Technicians 
occupied the second largest category, with 40,400 
in 2002, while other support staff accounted 
for 24,100 (14%). 


The highest concentration of R&D personnel were in 
Ontario (46%) and Quebec (31%), followed by British 
Columbia (9%) and Alberta (7%). 


For more information, see the May 3, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ Labour markets, business activity and 
mobility in urban centres 


Between 1981 and 2001, employment and unemploy- 
ment rates in most census metropolitan areas 
converged toward the national average thanks to 
improvements in urban areas where labour markets 
were weakest in 1981. 


These changes occurred against a backdrop of 
transformation in business activity within these urban 
areas: Virtually all metropolitan centres became more 
service-oriented during the 1990s. Underlying this shift 
was a decline in employment in manufacturing 
combined with a gain in business services. Most 
metropolitan areas also increased their specialization 
in the communications technology sector, especially in 
services. 


The strength of urban labour markets varied widely 
in 2001. But while these differences were large, they 
were not as great as two decades earlier. 


A substantial number of people moved between urban 
centres during a five-year period. Compared with 
other migrants, university-educated migrants may 
contribute more to the local labour supply of high 
skilled workers, making them highly desirable for 
metropolitan areas. 


Between 1996 and 2001, many urban centres lost more 
university-educated migrants to other census 
metropolitan areas than they gained in return. The net 
losses tended to be incurred by smaller urban centres. 


For more information, see the April 26, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Low-paid work and economically 
vulnerable families 


Even though today’s workers are better educated and 
more experienced than their counterparts in the 
early 1980s, their chances of being employed in a low- 
wage job have changed little. However, most of them 
do not live in low-income families. 


Between 1981 and 2004, the proportion of adult 
employees (aged 25 to 64) with a university degree 
rose from 14% to 24%. Because of aging, the adult 
workforce also became more experienced. Yet the 
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proportion of adult employees working in jobs paying 
less than $10.00 per hour (in 2001 dollars) changed 
little between 1981 and 2004, moving from 17% 
to 16% over the period. 


However, the majority of low-paid workers did not 
live in low-income families. Both in 1980 and 
in 2000, 70% of those employed full time lived in 
families with an income above Statistics Canada’s low- 
income cutoffs. 


While chances of living in low income have not 
increased overall for low-paid workers, recent 
immigrants and adults with low education levels have 
become increasingly economically vulnerable. The 
reason is that their chances of receiving low pay and 
also living in low-income families have risen. 


‘For example, 6% of recent immigrants aged 35 to 54 
and employed full time recetved low pay and lived in 
low income in 1980. By 2000, this proportion had 
doubled to 12%. Three other groups were very likely 
to be in this position: individuals with no high school 
diploma, unattached individuals (living alone or with 
unrelated persons), and female lone parents. Even 
though they represented only 37% of all full-time 
workers, these groups accounted for 71% of full-time 
employees in low-wage jobs and living in a low- 
income family in 2000. 


Most low-paid workers do not live in low-income 
families. In 2000, about 30% of full-time employees 
(including those under 25) earning less than $375 per 
week lived in families whose income fell below 
Statistics Canada’s low-income cutoffs. This 
proportion was unchanged from 1980. The stability 
in the incidence of low income among low-paid 
workers masks two offsetting trends: The growing 
number of unattached individuals and single parents 
(who cannot rely on a second earner for increasing 
family income) tended to increase the proportion of 
low-paid workers in low-income families 
by 2 to 3 percentage points. However, this rise was 
offset by the growing number of dual-earner families 
and the growing labour market experience of low- 
paid workers, both of which tended to increase family 
income among low-paid employees. 


Economic vulnerability is highly concentrated. 
While 5% of all full-time employees received low pay 
and lived in low income in 2000, unattached 
individuals, female lone parents, individuals with a high 
school education or less, and recent immigrants were 
much more likely to be in this position. 


For more information, see the April 25, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Federal personal income tax 


The 10% of taxfilers with the highest incomes (more 
than $64,500 in 2002) paid more than 50% of federal 
personal income tax in 2002. Between 1990 and 2002, 
their share went from 46.0% to 52.6%. 


At the other end of the scale, the one-half of taxfilers 
with the lowest incomes saw their share decline. 
In 1990, this group paid 6.7% of total federal personal 
income tax; in 2002, their share had declined to 4.4%. 
In fact, this group paid less federal personal income 
tax in 2002 than in 1990, in spite of higher incomes. 


Intermediate-income earners were the biggest winners 
in terms of effective tax rate. For this group, the rate 
went from $11.75 in federal tax for each $100 of 
income to $10.14. 


Between 1990 and 2002, Canadians saw their total 
income gtow more rapidly than their federal tax bill. 
While federal tax increased 49.4%, total income went 
up 63.8%. However, this gap was entirely attributable 
to just two years, 2001 and 2002. During this time, 
total income continued to rise while federal tax revenue 
declined slightly. This decrease in federal tax paid in 
the two years was due notably to a decline in marginal 
tax rates. The federal government lowered tax rates 


in 2001. 


Capital losses registered as a result of the stock market 
decline of the early 2000s also contributed to the 
decline in federal tax revenues. Thus, Canadians saw 
the effective federal tax rate, that is, the federal tax 
paid for each $100 of income, decline during this 
12-year period. 


In 1990, taxfilers on average paid $12.25 of federal tax 
for each $100 of income. By 2002, the corresponding 
amount had declined to $11.18. Overall during this 
period, the effective federal tax rate ranged 
between $11.00 and $12.50 for each $100 of income, 
with one exception. In 1994, the effective federal tax 
rate was $10.37. 


This result for 1994 was due to a change made to the 
federal personal income tax, more specifically the 
elimination of the $100,000 capital gains exemption. 
This change prompted many taxfilers to realize capital 
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gains accumulated over previous years and had a 
major impact on total income without, however, 
significantly affecting the total federal tax paid. 


For more information, see the April 22, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Total income of farm families 


The average farm family had a total income 
of $74,900 in 2002, up 3.1% from the previous year. 
This increase was the result of a 5.2% gain in average 
off-farm income, which offset a 2.3% decline in 
average net farm operating income, excluding capital 
cost allowance. The decline in average net farm 
operating income followed two annual increases. 


Net farm operating income consists of net program 
payments and net market income. Net program 
payments fell 6.5%, while net market income rose a 
marginal 1.0% to $11,400. Most of the decline in net 
program payments occurred because of the expiry of 
one-time emergency assistance payments implemented 
in 2001. Net program payments refer to program 
payments, excluding dairy subsidies and Net Income 
Stabilization Account withdrawals, and insurance 
proceeds after deducting stabilization levies or fees 
(government levies). 


Lower livestock and product revenues, as prices for 
major commodities slumped after peaking in 2001, 
moderated the growth of net market income (which 
is the difference between total operating revenues and 
total operating expenses minus net program payments). 


In 2002, net market income accounted for 58% of net 
farm operating income and only about 15% of total 
income of farm families. Off-farm income of all farm 
families accounted for nearly 74% of total income 
in 2002, up from 72% the year before. This income 
includes employment, investment and pension income, 
government social transfers, child tax payments and 
the like. 


If the capital cost allowance (account for annual 
depreciation costs, for tax purposes) is removed, 
avetage total income of farm families rose 3.2% 
to $62,500 in 2002. Deducting the capital cost 
allowance (CCA) reduced average total income 
by 16.5%. When taking into account CCA, farm 
families registered a loss of $950, on average, in their 
net market income. 


What’s new? 


For more information, see the April 4, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


—@ Employer pension plans (trusteed 
pension funds) 


Trusteed pension fund managers struggled to increase 
the value of the retirement savings of 4.5 million 
Canadian workers over the third quarter of 2004. 
Assets increased to $663.7 billion, up a slight 1.1% 
from the second quarter. This was the sixth quarter in 
a tow to show a positive increase in value since the 


funds fell in the first quarter of 2003 to $532.4 billion. 


The funds had revenues of $19.3 billion and expen- 
ditures of $8.9 billion for a positive cash flow 
of $10.4 billion, much less than the $16.8 billion cash 
flow of the second quarter of 2003. Employer 
contributions remained relatively high at $4.9 billion, 
but down nonetheless from $5.6 billion contributed 
the previous quarter. 


Of greater significance is that pension fund managers 
stemmed the significant losses on the sale of securities 
that they experienced in the first quarter of the year. In 
the third quarter, these losses were cut to half a billion 
dollars, down substantially from $5.4 billion in the first 
quarter. Overall, the industry had net profits 
of $6.5 billion from the sale of securities. 


Pension benefits paid to retirees amounted to $6.7 
billion over the quarter. Benefit payments have been 
increasing slowly and irregularly over the last few years. 
They should increase at a more rapid rate over the 
next few years when the baby boom generation starts 
to retire in large numbers. 


About 5.5 million Canadian workers belong to 
employer pension plans. Of these, about 4.5 million 
ate members of trusteed plans. The remainder are 
covered by the consolidated revenue funds of the 
federal and provincial governments, or by insurance 
company contracts or Government of Canada 
annuities. 


For more information, see the March 29, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 
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What’s new? 


@ The textile and clothing industries 


Canada’s textile and clothing industries have been 
shrinking since the turn of the millennium, as imported 
products satisfy a growing majority of the market. 
In 1992, imported textiles represented 43% of the 
market while imported clothing represented 35%. 
By 2004, imported goods supplied more than 60% of 
both. 


In both textile and clothing industries, China has 
achieved the biggest gains in penetrating the Canadian 
import market. However, India and Mexico have also 
made inroads. 


Strong export demand from the United States in 
the 1990s delayed the impact of this increased import 
penetration. However, both production and 
‘employment in Canada’s textile and clothing industries 
have been falling, and domestic industries are in fact 
shrinking. 


Job losses in the domestic industries have mounted. 
Employment continued to grow until 2003 when 
it reached 54,800, up from 53,500 in 2002. But the 
workforce plunged to 50,400 in 2004, which was 
nearet 1999 levels. The situation was worse in the 


clothing industry. 


A major factor contributing to this shift has been the 
dismantling of barriers to multilateral trade. From 
the 1970s until the mid-1990s, trade in textiles and 
clothing was shaped by a system of import quotas, 
which had been negotiated between major importers 
and exporters of textiles and clothing. Canada, as a 
major importer, negotiated numerous arrangements 
with countries such as China and India. 


Prior to the introduction of the Canada-United States 
Free Trade Agreement in 1989, Canadian-made 
products satisfied about 70% of domestic demand for 
textiles and clothing. Subsequently, between 1989 and 
1992, imports from the United States soared and the 
share of the Canadian market captured by imported 
products rose substantially. By 1998, imported textiles 
and clothing had taken over more than half the market 
from Canadian-made products. 


In 1992, imported products accounted for 43% of the 
Canadian textiles market. By 2004, this proportion had 
ballooned to 60%. Similarly, imported clothing 
accounted for 35% in 1992; by 2004, this had soared 
to 62%. 


Trade in textiles and clothing between Canada and the 
United States flourished in the 1990s as a result of the 
Free Trade Agreement. As barriers to trade in textiles 
and clothing faced by other countries have fallen, there 
has been a substantial shift away from the United States 
to other countries such as China and, to a lesser extent, 
India. 


China has achieved the biggest gains in the Canadian 
import market of both textiles and clothing. Its share 
of textile imports was relatively steady at 6% 
between 1992 and 1999. By 2002, imports from 
China had doubled and China’s share of imports into 
Canada had risen to 11%. In 2004, China shipped 
textile products worth about $800 million into 
Canada, which accounted for 15% of all Canada’s 
imported textile products and 9.2% of total Canadian 
demand for textile products, up from 2.7% in 1992. 


A combination of factors may explain China’s 
expansion into foreign markets: its low-cost labour 
force, the importance of its domestic textiles such as 
silk, and its ability to draw upon Hong Kong’s well- 
established financial and marketing expertise. 


For more information, see the March 21, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ Recent changes in the labour market 


Labour demand since 2000 has been in many ways the 
reverse of the 1990s, shifting from high-tech to housing 
and resources. This new pattern of industrial growth 
has profound implications for the urban-rural 
distribution of jobs as well as the education required 
of workers, their occupation and even the size 
distribution of employers 


Changes in labour demand have been met by 
important shifts in the supply of labour. In particular, 
wotkers aged 55 and over have contributed one-third 
of all labour force growth in the last decade, reversing 
several decades of decline. Still, the recovery in mining 
and construction jobs has allowed these industries to 
rejuvenate their labour force. As well, job prospects 
for youths in rural areas are now better than for their 
urban counterparts. 


Employment growth in 2004 was spearheaded by 
mining, construction and real estate, all with gains of 
about 5%. So far this decade, these three industries 
have driven job growth. Employment rose 17% in 
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mining, 18% in construction and 10% in real estate. The 
job increases in these three industries follow a decade 
of job cuts. The turnaround reflects booming 
commodity and housing markets. 


Conversely, some of the fastest growing industries in 
the 1990s have lagged so far this decade. The biggest 
turnarounds have been in manufacturing. Computers 
and electronic products led this reversal, giving back 
all of the 45,000 jobs added in the 1990s. The auto 
industry (including parts) has stalled after growing 
by 69,000 in the previous decade. In computer 
services, the fastest growing industry in the 1990s, 
growth has slowed to a crawl. 


The new patterns of employment were reflected in 
unemployment. Mining posted its lowest-ever 
unemployment rate of just 4.5%. Similarly, the boom 
in housing sent unemployment in construction to a 


30-year low of 8.6%. 


The aging of the boomers continued to be the 
dominant demographic force in the labour market. 
The fastest growing group was aged 55 to 59, whose 
numbers rose 4.7% last year. 


For more information, see the March 18, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Labour productivity 


Productivity growth in Canadian businesses was 
virtually nil last year. During the fourth quarter alone, 
productivity rose a marginal 0.2% from the third 
quarter. The gain was due almost entirely to growth in 
gross domestic product (GDP) as the number of 
hours worked edged up only 0.1%. 


Labour productivity has been virtually flat for two 
consecutive years. Last year’s growth was the smallest 
since 1996, while the increase in 2003 was only 0.2%. 
Canadian businesses had to cope with a 7.1% gain in 
the value of the loonie relative to the U.S. greenback 
last year on the heels of a 10.8% gain the year before. 


Productivity in the United States in 2004 benefited 
from higher output and a smaller increase in hours 
worked than in Canada. In Canada, real GDP and 
hours worked grew at a similar pace, leaving 
productivity virtually unchanged. 


In Canada, where all the growth in employment was 
asctibed to full-time jobs, hours worked advanced 
2.8%. Canada’s job market performance compares 


What’s new? 


favourably with that of the United States which 
experienced a 1.1% increase in hours worked. This was 
the first time in four years that the U.S. labour market 
posted positive growth in hours worked. 


In addition, during the past two years, Canadian 
businesses were forced to adapt to a major realign- 
ment of world currencies, including the Canadian 
dollar. The American dollar lost ground not only 
against the Canadian dollar, but also against most 
strong European and Asian currencies. Consequently, 
American businesses experienced higher economic 
growth than Canada. They also registered their first 
increase in three years in the number of hours worked. 


For more information, see the March 10, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M The information and communications 
technology sector through the boom 
and bust years 


Despite its weak performance after 2000, the 
information and communications technology (ICT) 
sector still shows signs of dynamism. With dramatic 
increases in stock prices, output and employment, 
high-tech industries were an important engine of 
economic growth during the latter part of the 1990s. 
Just as dramatic, apparently, has been ICT’s post-2000 
slump. 


Yet, even during a period of considerable retren- 
chment, ICT firms continued to create new establish- 
ments at a rate that exceeded the rest of the business 
sector. The ICT sector experienced high rates of 
economic growth as measured by gross domestic 
product (GDP) during the late 1990s. Between 
1997 and 1999, GDP growth in the sector averaged 
19% a year. 


Since 2000, GDP growth in the sector has been weak. 
In 2000, economic output declined 2.6%. In 2002, it 
grew only 1.0%, and in 2003 it went up 2.5%. Only 
in 2003 did output in ICT return to its 2000 levels. ICT 
employment has followed a similar pattern to GDP. 
Employment growth averaged 13% a year between 
1997 and 1999, with employment declining after 2001, 
particularly in manufacturing. The picture that emerges 
is a sector that experienced a sharp reversal from which 
it has not fully recovered. 
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For more information, see the March 2, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Rural and urban variation in 
occupational skill levels 


Canada’s urban and rural regions are at opposite ends 
of the spectrum when it comes to occupational skill 
levels within a set of industries. In 2001, predominantly 
urban regions of Canada had a higher concentration 
of skilled workers, such as those in the managerial and 
professional skill-level groups, than rural regions. On 
the other hand, the share of unskilled occupations in 
rural regions was sizeably higher than in urban regions. 


The share of employment in the lowest skill category, 
the unskilled group, was higher in rural regions, and it 
decreased substantially in urban regions. This 
polarization was evident even after regional differences 
in industrial structure were taken into account. This 
discrepancy in employment skill level widened 
between 1991 and 2001 as rural regions continued to 
lose skilled employment relative to urban regions. 


For more information, see the February 24, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Business dynamics 


Of all firms that were created during the 1990s, 
roughly one-quarter ceased to operate within the first 
two years. Just over one-third of these firms survived 
five years or more, and only one-fifth were still in 
operation after 10 years. 


Overall, the chances of survival improved slightly 
during the 1990s. Firms that were created during the 
second half of the decade were more likely to survive 
than their counterparts in the early 1990s. This was due 
partly to the economic recovery that followed the 
1990-92 recession. 


On average, the number of businesses grew by 
about 8,500 each year during the 1990s—about 
140,500 firms began operations each year and some 
132,000 went out of business. Businesses employing 
100 to 499 workers experienced the strongest growth. 


In 2001, roughly one million businesses were operating 
in Canada, up 9% from a decade earlier. The strongest 
growth was in Alberta, where the number of firms 
increased by 31%, followed by British Columbia 
(+15%) and Ontario (+9%). 


In 2001, only 0.2% of firms employed 500 or more 
employees, but they accounted for 42% of total 
employment. The vast majority (92%) of companies 
employed fewer than 20 workers, and they accounted 
for 21% of total employment. 


Most of the growth in firms between 1991 and 
2001 occurred in the services sector (+13%) while the 
goods-producing sector advanced only 1%. 


The numbers evolved at markedly different rates even 
within these two broad sectors. For instance, within 
services, the number of firms in high-knowledge 
industries nearly doubled (+90%), while the number 
in medium-knowledge industries rose 17% and the 
number in low-knowledge industries declined 2%. In 
the goods-producing sector, the number of firms in 
high-knowledge industries also grew at a much faster 
pace than in other industries. 


For more information, see the February 15, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ Studies from other organizations 


@ Persons with disabilities in the hotel 
industry 


An exploratory study of 14 Toronto hotels found that 
they employ relatively few persons with disabilities. 
While responding human resources managers agtee 
that such hiring is a good practice, they noted 
numerous barriers—one being that many people do 
not know how effective persons with disabilities can 
be in a hotel setting. Other barriers to be overcome 
are a lack of communication among employee groups, 
the failure of local employment agencies to work with 
hotels in placing persons with disabilities, and the 
physical layout of the hotels. While the study is specific 
to Toronto, the underlying causes may extend to other 
markets both in Canada and the United States. See “A 
source of non-traditional labour for Canada’s hotel 
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industry: Persons with disabilities” by Stefan Groschl, 
Cornell Hotel and Restaurant Administration Quarterly, May 
2005, Vol. 46, no. 2, pp. 258-274. 


M Statutory firing costs and layoffs 


Firing costs may deter firms from both layoffs and 
temporary hiring. This paper estimates the effect of 
Canadian advance notice and severance laws on 
individual risk of permanent layoff. Individual notice 
laws are found to reduce the layoff risk, particularly 
among non-professional, non-union workers, but the 
effect is small. Neither group notice nor severance laws 
are statistically significant. These laws do not appear 
to substantially affect adjustment in the Canadian 
labour market. See “Statutory firing costs and layoffs 
in Canada” by Jane Friesen, Labour Economics, April 
2005, Vol. 12, no. 2, pp. 147-168. 


— The winner’s cutse of human capital 


This study aims to explain when start-ups are credit 
constrained. The magnitude of the credit constraint is 
conditioned by the relative productivity of human 
capital in both wage work and self-employment. The 
effect of predicted household income on start-up 
capital is used to indicate the existence of financial 
constraint. Empirical analysis reveals that entrepreneurs 
with high human capital have both greater financial 
wealth and greater levels of start-up capital, pointing 
to the endogenous nature of credit constraints. High 
human capital relaxes financial constraints, apparently 
due to greater productivity of human capital in wage 
work than in self-employment. Those least likely to be 
credit-constrained in self-employment are those who 
are least likely to switch into self-employment, and vice 
versa. See “The winner’s curse of human capital” by 
Thomas Astbro and Irwin Bernhardt, Syall Business 
Economics, February 2005, Vol. 24, no. 1, pp. 63-78. 


— Minimum wage effects on youth 
employment transitions 


The longitudinal nature of the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics enables comparing transitions from 
employment to non-employment for individuals 
affected by minimum wage changes with appropriate 
comparison groups not affected by minimum wages. 
This is based on the large number (24) of minimum 
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wage changes that occurred in various provinces in 
the 1990s. The results indicate that the minimum wage 
increases have increased the transition from 
employment to non-employment of employed low- 
wage youths, who are at risk of being affected by a 
minimum wage increase, by around 6 percentage 
points. These disemployment effects in turn imply 
‘minimum wage’ elasticities of about -0.4. See 
“Minimum wage impacts on youth employment 
transitions, 1993-1999” by Michele Campolieti, Tony 
Fang and Morley Gunderson, Canadian Journal of 
Economics, February 2005, Vol. 38, no. 1, pp. 81-104. 


— Help wanted 


The article discusses the market for skilled workers 
and immigration policy. One of the most pressing 
immigration challenges is that 76% of all newcomers 
have chosen to settle in the three major urban centres: 
Montréal, Toronto and Vancouver. The so-called 
MTV problem has put pressure on the three to 
integrate a large number of immigrants, while denying 
most other areas of the country the benefits of an 
expanding pool of labour that immigration can bring. 
The key to provincial plans for taking a greater role in 
immigration is the Provincial Nominee Program. The 
innovation allows provinces to select their own 
immigration candidates separately from the back- 
logged pool of permanent visa applicants overseen by 
the federal government. The selection criteria can be 
based on the unique circumstances of the provincial 
labour market or other factors. The federal 
government’s involvement is limited to the standard 
security, health and documentation checks. That makes 
the process considerably faster and allows the 
provinces to make their case directly with potential 
immigrants to avoid the MTV problem. See “Help 
wanted” by Peter Shawn Taylor, Canadian Business, 
3/14/2005, Vol. 78, no. 6, pp. 28-32. 


@ The credentials conundrum 


The article comments on the importance of 
recognizing skilled immigrants’ credentials, education 
and experience in their native countries. The failure to 
recognize the education and professional credentials 
of about 340,000 immigrants costs between $3.4 
billion and $5 billion in lost wages every year, 
according to the Conference Board of Canada. In an 
effort to stem those losses, members of the business 
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community, government and other stakeholders 
formed the Toronto Region Immigrant Employment 
Council last year. The group has helped launch several 
initiatives to remove potential roadblocks to 
employment, including Career Bridge, an internship 
program that places professional newcomers with 
local employers to gain much-needed Canadian 
experience. Similar schemes are now being considered 
in Waterloo, Ontario, and other cities, including 
Vancouver, Calgary, Ottawa and Halifax. See “The 
credentials conundrum” by John Gray, Canadian 
Business, 3/14/2005, Vol. 78, no. 6. 


@ Pensions and fertility incentives 


This paper discusses the welfare implications of a pay- 
‘as-you-go pension reform by introducing a child 
benefit in an endogenous fertility setting. In the model 
of a small open economy, higher fertility is associated 
with a reduction of lifetime labour supply. The 
optimum share of fertility-related pensions is always 
below unity, but generally positive. The former is true, 
since individuals do not take into account the impact 
of their labour supply choice on the parent generation. 
Child allowances are demonstrated to be equivalent 
to fertility-related pensions as instruments to achieve 
the optimum allocation. See “Pensions and fertility 
incentives” by Robert Fenge and Volker Meier, 
Canadian Journal of Economics, February 2005, Vol. 38, 
no. 1, pp. 28-48. 


@ The evolution of job stability in 
Canada and the United States 


Using the 1976 to 2001 Canadian Labour Force Survey 
and the U.S. Current Population Survey, this paper 
examines the stability of currently held jobs and finds 
no drop in job stability over the period. However, job 
stability declined during the 1980s and rose during the 
1990s for workers with less than one year of tenure. 
When 1987 and 1995 are compared, it can be seen 
that job stability was steady in Canada but fell slightly 
in the United States, with the difference concentrated 
among medium-tenure workers. The paper suggests 
that this difference was due to a slower recovery in 
Canada in the 1990s, which caused Canadian workers 
to be less mobile. See “The evolution of job stability 
in Canada: Trends and comparisons with U.S. results” 
by Andrew Heisz, Canadian Journal of Economics, 
February 2005, Vol. 38, no. 1, pp. 105-127. 


H The burden of being employed: 
the United States versus Canada 


The article discusses resource allocation problems faced 
by managers every day in the U.S. and Canada. One 
resource that always causes management concern is 
finding and retaining competent employees to meet 
staffing needs. If the level of pay available is greater in 
one country than the other, then the difference in 
burden on equal Canadian and U.S. salaries may be 
offset by the increase in pay available in the other 
country. Managers need to be aware of the many 
factors that influence the decisions of potential 
employees as well as what influences current 
employees to stay or seek other employment. See “The 
burden of being employed: U.S. vs. Canada” by Mitch 
McGhee, Strategic Finance, February 2005, Vol. 86, no. 
8, pp. 17-18. 


— Unemployment and the welfare effects 
of trade policy 


In this paper, the welfare effects of tariffs and import 
quotas in the presence of involuntary unemployment 
are derived and compared. The framework used 1s 
the standard model of a competitive small open 
economy with many goods and factors. Optimum 
levels of the respective trade policy instruments are 
derived, as well as welfare increasing reform strategies. 
In all cases, the labour intensity of the import- 
competing sectors turns out to be a crucial variable 
for deriving the welfare effects. See “Unemployment 
and the welfare effects of trade policy” by Udo 
Kreickemeier, Canadian Journal of Economics, February 
2005, Vol. 38, no. 1, pp. 194-210. 


HM Recent developments in self- 
employment 


This paper documents the recent evolution of the self- 
employment rate in Canada. Between 1987 and 1998, 
the self-employment rate rose 3.5 percentage points 
from 13.8% to 17.3%. Then, over the 1999 to 2002 
period, it fell by 1.9 percentage points, bringing the 
2002 rate to a level only 0.2 percentage points higher 
than in 1992. The paper explores possible explanations 
for this reversal. It describes trends in self-employment 
by age, sex, and type of self-employment, and then 
decomposes the changes in the self-employment rate 
into the fraction due to shifts in the industrial structure 
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and the proportion due to changes within each 
industry. The paper also examines the role of the business 
cycle and other macroeconomic factors, such as tax rates. 
See “Recent developments in self-employment in 
Canada” by Nadja Kamhi and Danny Leung, Bank of 
Canada (www.bankofcanada.ca), March 2005. 


M Education and earnings 


In a search model of production, where agents 
accumulate heterogeneous amounts of human capital, 
an individual worker’s wage depends on average 
human capital in the searching population. Following 
this model, the study uses a large American panel data 
set to estimate a Mincerian wage equation augmented 
with terms for average human capital. It finds positive 
and significant spillover effect, which differs by sex 
and population group (white, black, and Hispanic), as 
well as educational status. The differing spillover 
effects can only partially be explained by occupational 
choice. See “Educational spillovers: Does one size fit 
all?” by Robert Baumann and Raphael Solomon, Bank 
of Canada (www.bankofcanada.ca), April 2005. 


M@ Exchange rates and capital—labour ratio 


Using industry-level data for Canadian manufacturing 
industries from 1981 to 1997, the paper finds evidence 
of a negative relationship between the capital—labour 
ratio and the user cost of capital relative to the price 
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of tabour. A 10% "increase in the uset cost of 
the machinery and equipment (M&E) relative to 
the price of labour results in a 3.3% decrease in the 
M&E-labour ratio in the long run. Assuming complete 
exchange tate pass-through into imported M&E 
prices, the maximum effect of a permanent 10% 
depreciation in the exchange rate is a 5.2% increase 
in the user cost of M&E, and a 1.7% decline in the 
M&E-labour ratio. This result implies that the 
cumulative growth of the M&E-labour ratio during 
the 1991-97 period would have been 2.3 percentage 
points higher had the dollar not depreciated. This may 
appear to be significant, but, considering that M&E as a 
share of total capital and capital’s share of nominal output 
ate both approximately one-third, in terms of a simple 
growth accounting framework, the effect on labour 
productivity is small. See “Do exchange rates affect the 
capital-labour ratio? Panel evidence from Canadian 
manufacturing industries” by Danny Leung and Terence 
Yuen, Bank of Canada (www.bankofcanada.ca), April 
2005. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 
surveys 

Labour Force Survey 

Frequency: Monthly 


Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Workplace Information Directorate 
(Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financal Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work. and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(O13) J51-39 12 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembati 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Tourism 


Whether for business or pleasure, travel has become 
a way of life for many people. Incentives abound, 
including airline discounts, mileage points that can be 
accumulated through credit card purchases, and all- 
inclusive packages to faraway destinations. 


Tourism is as good for the country as it is for the 
individual. It not only boosts the travel industry 
directly, but also affects related industries such as trans- 
portation; food, beverages and accommodation; rec- 
reation; retail trade; and other service industries. 
- Increased tourism stimulates the economy by creating 
jobs, which translates into increased tax revenue for 
governments. However, if a country receives less 
money from foreign tourists than its residents spend 
abroad, the economy may be negatively affected. 


The following charts look at inbound and outbound 
tourists, along with related receipts and expenditures 
in 2002. The indicators are based primarily on statis- 
tics presented in World Development Indicators, 2004, 
published by the World Bank, Washington, D.C., 
March 2004. Canada is compared with the other G7 
countries (the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Japan), Australia, the 
Russian Federation and China. Ever since the latter two 
countries adopted more liberal policies on trade and 
the mobility of goods and services, tourism has 
improved considerably. Australia was chosen because 
of its similarity to Canada in regard to its 
resource-rich base and population. 


Definitions 


Tourism: the activities of people travelling to and stay- 
ing in places outside their usual environment for no more 
than one consecutive year for leisure, business and other 
purposes not related to an activity remunerated from within 
_ the place visited. 


Inbound tourists (overnight visitors): tourists who travel 
_ to a country other than that in which they have their usual 
residence. 


Outbound tourists: the number of departures that peo- 
ple make from their country of usual residence to any other 
country. 


International tourism receipts: expenditures by interna- 
tional inbound visitors, including payments to national 
carriers for international transport. These receipts include 
any other prepayment made for goods and services 
received in the destination country. 


International tourism expenditures: expenditures of 
international outbound visitors in other countries, includ- 
ing payments to foreign carriers for international transport. 


Gross national income (GNI): the sum of value added 
by all resident producers plus any product taxes (less 
subsidies) not included in the valuation of output plus 


net receipts of primary income (wages and salaries and 
property income) from abroad. Data are in current US 
dollars. 


Purchasing power parity (PPP)-based GNI: gross 
national income converted to international dollars using 
purchasing power parity rates. An international dollar has 
the same purchasing power in GNI as a US dollar has in 
the United States. PPP-based GNI per capita is aggregate 
PPP-based GNI divided by total population. 


International travel account balance: receipts (or 
expenditures incurred by inbound tourists) less expendi- 
tures incurred by outbound tourists. Per-capita balance is 
aggregate balance divided by total population. 


Countries are divided into four economic groups: low 
income economies with a per-capita gross national income 
of US$735 or less in 2002, lower-middle between $736 and 
$2,935, upper-middle between $2,936 and 9,075, and high 
income with $9,076 or more. Both China and the Russian 
Federation are classified as lower-middle income econo- 
mies, G7 countries and Australia as high income. 


For further information, contact Raj K. Chawla, Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division, at (613) 951-6901 or 


raj.chawla@statcan.ca. 
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Share of international tourists from high-income economies, 2002 


All high-income economies 


Population Inbound 
tourists 


dine majority of people who travel internationally are 
from high-income economies. In 2002, these econo- 
mies constituted only 16% of the world’s population 
of 6.2 billion but accounted for 64% of all inbound 
and 51% of outbound tourists. Almost 80% of the 
US$449.2 billion in outbound tourist expenditures was 


Outbound 
tourists 


Receipts - Expenditure - 
inbound outbound 
tourists tourists 


incurred by travellers from high-income economies, 
compared with 71% of the $472.5 billion spent by 
their inbound counterparts. 


Of high-income economies worldwide, the G7 coun- 
tries accounted for the majority (73%) of the popula- 
tion, 76% of outbound tourists, and 63% of outbound 
tourist expenditures. 


Canada’s tourism as a percentage of tourism of other countries, 2002 


10 countries* 


Population Inbound 
tourists 


* G-7 countries + Australia, the Russian Federation and China 


Outbound 


Receipts - Expenditure - 
inbound outbound 
tourists tourists 


Giana. with only 4.4% of the G7 population, rep- 
resented 8.9% of inbound and 6.7% of outbound 
tourists. Shares of expenses incurred by Canadian 
inbound and outbound tourists were quite close— 
5.5% and 4.4% respectively. 


When China, the Russian Federation and Australia were 
added to the mix, Canada’s share of tourism changed 
little—contrary to its share of population, which fell 
from 4.4% to 1.5%. This was the result of including 
China with its population of 1.3 billion. 
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Purchasing power parity based on per-capita gross national income, 2002 


US $ ('000) 


40 


Russian China 
Federation 


France 


Australia Japan 
States Kingdom 


United Canada Germany United Italy 


Income level-is a key determinant in travelling for pleasure. The higher the overall 
per-capita income in a country, the more likely its residents are to travel. In 2002, the 
United States had the highest per-capita gross national income (GNI) at $36,110, 
followed by Canada at $28,930. Japan had a higher GNI than any of the four Euro- 


pean members of the 
G7. China had the low- 
est of all 10 countries at 
$4,520. In economic size, 
based on gross national 
income, China ranked 
above the Russian Fed- 
eration, Australia, Italy 
and Canada. On per- 
capita income, popu- 
lation size pushed China 
to the bottom. 


Population by age, 2002 


_| Under 15 


aS 65 and over 


80 


United 
States 


Canada 


France Italy Germany United Kingdom Japan 


ee is another key determinant in travelling. Gener- 
ally, younger people and older people tend to travel 
internationally, while those with family and mortgage 
responsibilities tend to stick closer to home. The 
proportion of people 65 and over was higher in Italy, 


Russian 
Federation 


China Australia 


Japan, Germany, France and the United Kingdom 
(between 16% and 19%), compared with Canada, the 
United States, the Russian Federation, and Australia 
(between 12% and 13%). China was lowest with 7%. 
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Inbound and outbound tourists, 1990 and 2002 


Inbound per 100 outbound 


Australia 


Canada 


China 


France 


Germany* 


Italy* 


Japan 


Russian Federation 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Outbound per 100 inbound 


2002 
HB 1990 


* 1990 data for Italy and Germany are not available. 
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eeveen 1990 and 2002, Canada’s tourist balance 
changed, as the number of inbound tourists per 100 
outbound tourists rose from 74 to 113. France and 
Australia also experienced a rise in inbound tourists, 
with France’s ratio soaring from 270 per 100 to 442. 
France seems to have been the most popular destina- 
tion for tourists in 2002. On the other hand, fewer 
tourists chose to go to the United States, United King- 
dom, and Russian Federation. In China, the ratio 
dropped because of the increase in outbound tourists. 


Although Canadians were more likely to travel abroad 
in 2002 than Australians, Italians, Chinese and French, 
they were far behind the Germans, Japanese, and 
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Russians. Canada had 88 outbound tourists for every 
100 inbound, compared with 408 for Germany, 315 
for Japan, and 256 for the Russian Federation. The 
events of September 11, 2001 may have dampened 
tourism to the United States and United Kingdom, 
but did not seem to discourage their residents from 
travelling abroad. In 2002, the United States had 135 
outbound tourists for every 100 inbound, compared 
with 113 in 1990. The corresponding numbers for the 
United Kingdom were 246 and 173. 
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Growth over the 1990-2002 period in number of inbound and outbound tourists” 


China Russian 
Federation 


Australia Japan Italy* 


France United Kingdom Canada United 


7 Inbound 


= Outbound 


Germany* 
States 


* 1990 data on number of outbound tourists for Italy and Germany are not available. 


Benes 1990 and 2002, the number of tourists com- 
ing into Canada grew 32% while those travelling 
abroad declined 13%. France showed a similar pat- 
tern. These percentages seem minuscule when com- 


pared with the emerging tourist countries of China and 
the Russian Federation. Tourists to China skyrocketed 
251% while Chinese residents travelling abroad went 
up 678%. The corresponding rates for the Russian 
Federation were 164% and 390%. 


Mean receipts per inbound tourist and expenditure per outbound tourist, 2002 


US $ 


1,800 


Receipts 


1,500 + 


1,200 + 


900 + 


300 


Australia Canada China France Germany 


ibs 2002, tourists to Canada spent an average of $US 
484, compared with $561 spent abroad by Canadian 
tourists. Tourists to and from Australia spent the 
most—$1,671 and $1,767 respectively. Next in mag- 


Italy Japan Russian United Kingdom United 
Federation States 


nitude were outbound tourists from Japan, followed 
by inbound tourists to the United States. In 6 of the 10 
countries (includes Canada), inbound tourists spent 
less, on average, than outbound tourtists. 
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Index of mean receipt per inbound tourist and mean expenditure per outbound tourist, 2002 


Index (Canada = US$100) 


7 Receipts 


ES Expenditures 


Australia China France Germany 


Using $100 spent by a tourist in Canada as an index, 
inbound tourists to Australia spent an average of $345. 
The figure was $328 for the United States, $115 for 
China, and just $87 for France. As for outbound tour- 
ists, compared with Canada at an average of $100, 
Australia spent the most ($315) and the Russian Fed- 
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Japan Russian 
Federation States 


United Kingdom United 


eration the least ($105). In fact, outbound tourists in 
all nine countries in the chart spent more than Cana- 
dian outbound tourists. Some of the differences can 
be attributed to variations in cost of living, length of 
stay, entrance fees and sightseeing costs, and customs 
or other taxes levied on tourists. 
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Receipts from inbound tourists as a percentage of exports and expenditures of outbound tourists as 
a percentage of imports, 2002 


Australia 


Expenditures 


Canada 
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Japan 


Russian Federation 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Just like exports of goods and services, inbound tour- 
ists bring money into the country. Australia appeared 
to benefit the most from inbound tourists, with re- 
ceipts representing 9.7% of the value of goods and 
service exports. Italy was next at 8.6%, followed by 
France at 8.2%. For Canada, the percentage was only 
3.2%, slightly higher than Germany and Japan, but far 
lower than the leading countries. 


In the same way that a country pays to import goods 
and services, so too it loses money when its residents 
spend abroad. For the Russian Federation, the out- 


flow of tourists proved economically disadvantageous 
in 2002, since their expenditures abroad represented 
14.1% of the value of imports. The United Kingdom 
followed at 9.3% with Germany at 8.3%. Canada ranked 
at the bottom with 3.7%. 


Since the values of exports and imports in Canada were 
quite close, as were the receipts of inbound tourists and 
the expenditures of outbound tourists, the receipts-to- 
exports ratio and the expenditures-to-imports ratio were 
fairly comparable—3.2% and 3.7%. No other country 
showed such close ratios. 
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Receipts from inbound tourists and expenditures of outbound tourists as a percentage of gross 


national income, 2002 


cee Expenditures 


Australia Canada China France Germany 


Sie tourism boosts a country’s economy, receipts 
from inbound tourists and expenditures of outbound 
tourists can be linked to gross national income (GNI) 
in terms of ratios. For Canada in 2002, receipts repre- 
sented 1.38% of GNI and expenditures 1.41%. Italy 
benefited the most from tourism with a receipts-to- 
GNI ratio of 2.45%. The Russian Federation benefited 
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Italy Japan Russian 
Federation 


United Kingdom _—_ United States 


the least with an expenditures-to-GNI ratio of 3.92%. 
Of the 10 countries considered, France, Italy, China, 
Australia and the United States had a surplus in their 
international travel account (receipts-to-GNI ratio 
greater than expenditures-to-GNI ratio), while the 
other five countries were running deficits. 
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Balance* on tourism account, 2002 
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* Receipts from inbound tourists less expenditures of outbound tourists. 


Tn 2002, France had the largest surplus ($12.9 billion) in its international travel 
account, followed by Italy with about $10 billion. Canada, on the other hand, had a 
deficit of $229 million—tiny in comparison with Germany’s $34 billion. Germany 


Per-capita balance* on tourism account, 2002 


US $ 
300 


200 


France Italy Australia United China Canada Russian Japan United Germany 
States Federation Kingdom 


* Receipts minus expenditures divided by population. 


Population size may affect country comparison of international account balances. 
For example, a country with a large population will likely spend more tourist dol- 
lars abroad in total than a country with a small population. From that perspective, 


had a large number of 
outbound tourists com- 
pared with inbound, while 
the reverse was true for 
France. 


The ranking of countries 
based on the difference 
between receipts and ex- 
penditures and ranking 
based on ratios with re- 
spect to GNI differ be- 
cause of different GNI 
values. Nevertheless, each 
indicator is useful, de- 
pending on whether the 
net travel account balance 
or the size of the economy 
is to be considered. 


travel account balance per 
capita may be a more ap- 
propriate indicator. The 
sutplus/deficit situation 
would not change, but the 
resulting statistic may be 
simpler to interpret. For 
example, Germany’s in- 
ternational travel account 
balance in 2002 put each 
German into the red by 
US$413, compared with 
$385 for someone in the 
United Kingdom and just 
$7 for a Canadian. On the 
other hand, France’s inter- 
national travel account 
showed a gain of $216 per 
person compared with 
$29 in the United States. 
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Work absences 


Thete are many kinds of absence. Some, such as 
annual vacations, are generally considered beneficial for 
both the organization and the employee. Since they 
are usually scheduled, their effect on the organization 
can be fairly easily absorbed; the same can be said of 
statutory holidays. Other absences, such as those caused 
by illness and family-related demands, are generally 
unavoidable, as are those due to inclement weather. 


‘Absenteeism’—a term used to refer to absences that 
ate avoidable, habitual and unscheduled—is a source 
of irritation to employers and co-workers. Such 
absences are disruptive to proper work scheduling and 
output, and costly to an organization and the economy 
as a whole. 


Although absenteeism is widely acknowledged to be a 
problem, it is not easy to quantify. The dividing 
line between avoidable and unavoidable is difficult 
to draw, and absenteeism generally masquerades as 
legitimate absence. The Labour Force Survey (LFS) 
can provide measures of time lost because of ‘per- 
sonal reasons,’ that is, illness or disability, and personal 
ot family responsibilities. However, within these cat- 
egoties, it is impossible to determine if an absence is 
avoidable or unscheduled. LFS data on absences for 
personal reasons can, however, be analyzed to identify 
patterns or trends that indicate the effect of absentee- 
ism (see Data source and definitions). 


Recent trends—1997 to 2004 


Hstimates from the Labour Force Survey reveal a 
steady rising trend in both work absence incidence and 
time lost for personal reasons (own illness or disabil- 
ity, and other personal and family demands) between 
1997 and 2002 and a stabilization thereafter.’ Several 
factors accounted for the rising trend: notably, the 
aging of the workforce; the growing share of women 
in the workforce, especially mothers with young chil- 
dren; high stress among workers,” and the increasing 
prevalence of generous sick and family-related leave 
at the workplace (Chart). 


In an average week in 1997, excluding women on 
maternity leave, about 5.5% (480,000) of all full-time 
employees holding one job were absent from work 
for all or part of the week for personal reasons. By 
2004, the figure had risen to 7.6% (801,000) (Table 1). 
Total work time missed for these reasons also rose 
steadily, from 2.9% of the weekly scheduled work time 
in 1997 to 3.7% in 2004. Extrapolated over the full 
year, work time lost for personal reasons increased 
from the equivalent of 7.3 days per worker in 1997 
to 9.2 days in 2004. 


eT araranEEnE = ann ESE 
For further information, contact Ernest B. Akyeampong, Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached 


at (613) 951-4624 or perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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Chart: Work absence rates, 1997 to 2004 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Variations in absence rates in 2004 


Absence fot personal reasons differs among various 
worker groups. Several factors are responsible; 
among the principal ones are working conditions (for 
example, the physical environment, degree of job 
stress, employer-employee relations, collective agree- 
ment provisions, work schedules); adequacy and 
affordability of community facilities such as child-care 
centres and public transportation; family circum- 
stances, especially the presence of preschool children 
and other dependent family members; and physical 
health of the worker, a factor closely related to age. 


Measuring the effects of these and other contributing 
factors is not easy since many are not captured by the 
LFS. However, some insight is gained by examining 
personal absences in 2004 by selected demographic 
characteristics, occupation and industry, and other 
attributes such as union and job status. 


Demographic differences 


In 2004, excluding women on maternity leave, an 
estimated 7.6% (801,000) of full-time employees 
missed some work each week for personal reasons: 
5.5% for own illness or disability, and 2.1% for per- 
sonal or family responsibilities (Table 2). As a result, 
full-time employees lost about 3.7% of their work time 
each week. 


On average, each full-time employee lost 9.2 days over 
the year for personal reasons (about 7.5 for own 
illness or disability, and 1.7 for personal or family 
demands). In total, full-time employees missed an 
estimated 96.5 million workdays for personal reasons 
in 2004. 


On average, men working full time lost fewer days 
(8.0 or 6.4 for illness or disability plus 1.6 for personal 
or family demands) than women full-time employees 
(TO:9" om? O%plustl 9). 


The presence of preschool-aged children exerts a 
strong influence on work absences for personal or 
family responsibilities. For example in 2004, full-time 
employees in families with at least one pre-school aged 
child lost on average 4.4 days, compared with only 
1.3 days lost by workers in families with no pre-school 
age children. 


The growing prevalence of family-leave entitlements 
in the workplace, the extension of Employment 
Insurance parental benefits,’ and the greater involve- 
ment of fathers in child care appear to have eliminated 
the difference between the sexes in respect to work 
absences for personal or family responsibilities. In 
1997, women with preschool-aged children and work- 
ing full time lost 4.2 days for such reasons, compared 
with 1.8 days for men in similar circumstances. By 
2004, the gap was virtually non-existent (4.5 days for 
women versus 4.3 for men). 


Workdays missed because of illness or disability tended 
to rise with age, from an average of 5.2 days for youth 
(15 to 19) to 11.1 for full-time employees aged 55 
to 64. 
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Industry and sector 


Work absence rates differ by sector (public or pri- 
vate) and industry, with almost all of the difference 
emanating from illness and disability absences 
(Table 3). Contributing factors include the nature and 
demands of the job, the male/female composition of 
the workforce, and the union density—the last being a 
strong determinant of the presence or lack of paid 
sick/family leave entitlements. 


Full-time employees in the public sector (more likely 
unionized or female) lost more work time in 2004 for 
personal reasons (about 12.0 days on average) than 
their private-sector counterparts (8.4 days). 


At the major (2-digit) industry level, the most work- 
days missed were by employees in health care and 
social assistance (14.4 days), transportation and ware- 
housing (11.1), and public administration (10.9). 


The lowest averages were recorded by full-time work- 
ers in the professional, scientific and technical 
industry (5.6 days), and in construction (7.2). 


Occupation 


Contributing factors by occupational absence rates are 
similar to those for industry (Table 4). Again, as by 
major industry, differences arise mainly from time lost 
due to illness or disability. 


The most days lost in 2004 were recorded for full- 
time employees in health occupations (15.0); and 
occupations unique to production (12.6). 


Workers in managerial jobs (5.3), natural and applied 
sciences (6.3), and culture and recreation (7.5) recorded 
the fewest days lost. 


Union coverage, job status, workplace size 
and job tenure 


Full-time workers who belonged to unions or were 
covered by collective agreements missed almost 80% 
more workdays on average in 2004 for personal rea- 
sons than their non-unionized counterparts (13.1 
versus 7.3) (Table 5). 


Workers who considered their jobs to be permanent 
(and hence mote likely to be unionized) lost more 
workdays (9.4) than those who said their jobs were 
not permanent (7.4). 


Key labour and income facts 


Days lost tended to rise with workplace size, increas- 
ing from a low of 7.4 in workplaces with fewer than 
20 employees (firms more likely to have low union 
rates) to over 10.0 in workplaces with 100 or more 
(firms likely to have high union rates). 


Days lost tended to rise with job tenure, with almost 
all the differences arising from illness and disability. 
They rose from an average of 6.6 days among per- 
sons with tenure of up to one year to more than 10.0 
days among those with over nine years (the latter group 
likely being older). 


Province and CMA 


Work absence levels differed by geographic area 
(Table 6), with most of the variation again arising from 
illness or disability. 


Full-time employees in Nova Scotia (11.0 days), 
Quebec (10.8) lost the most work time in 2004. Those 
in Prince Edward Island (7.6) and Alberta (7.5) lost 
the least. 


Among the census metropolitan areas, workers 
in St. John’s, Saguenay, Gatineau, Thunder Bay and 
Saskatoon lost the most workdays (an average of 10.5 
days or higher per full-time worker). Those in 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Calgary, and Edmonton lost the least time (an average 
of less than 8.0 days per full-time worker). 


@ Notes 


1 1997 marks the introduction of the revised Labour Force 
Survey questionnaire. 


2 For more information on this subject, see Margot Shields, 
“Stress, health and the benefit of social support,” Health Reports 
(Statistics Canada, Catalogue 82-003-XIE) 15, no. 1, January 
2004. 

Also see Cara Williams, “Sources of workplace stress,” 
Perspectives on Labour and Income (Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
75-001-XIE) 4, no. 6. June 2003 online edition. 


3 In December 2000, changes in Employment Insurance 
regulations extended the duration of parental leave benefits from 
10 to 35 weeks. The 35 weeks can be taken by one (qualifying) 
parent, or they can be split between both (qualifying) parents. 
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Table 1: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by sex, 1997 to 2004, excluding maternity leave 


ee 


Incidence” Inactivity** Days lost per worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own __ or family Own __ or family Own __ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
nnn ee LEE UIE EEE 
% % days 
Both sexes 
1997 Ono 4.1 1.4 2.9 2,5 OFS hee 6.2 fe2 
1998 520 4.3 1.4 om 2.6 0.5 7.8 6.5 eZ 
1999 6.0 4.5 es) 3.2 Pal ORS 8.0 6.7 les: 
2000 6.3 4.8 (eS a 4 Peal 0.5 8.0 6.7 ‘Ns! 
2001 7.0 Sc) 1.8 3.4 2.8 0.6 8.5 (0 eS 
2002 7.8 5.6 2.1 3.6 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 let 
2003 eS) 5aS 2.0 BI 3.0 0.7 9.2 To et 
2004 7.6 ayes) P| 3.7 3.0 Or? g.2 Lod eth 
_Men 
1997 4.6 3.4 ae 2:5 Del 0.4 6.2 ee 0.9 
1998 4.9 ey, eZ Paalf 233 0.4 6.8 5.8 (hae 
1999 5x2 3.8 eres 2.8 2.4 0.4 70 5.9 4 Pe 
2000 tS 4.1 1.4 2.8 2.4 0.4 Ta S8) rt 
2001 6.1 4.6 1.6 Bo 1 75a) 0.5 f26 6.3 1s 
2002 6.7 4.8 1.9 az 2.6 0.6 8.0 6.5 1.6 
2003 (sigs) 4.7 1.8 Bee 2.6 0.6 8.2 6.6 4 Wess 
2004 6.6 4.6 2.0 32 2.6 O;7. 8.0 6.4 1.6 
Women 
1997 6.7 5.0 tz 3:6 S10 0.6 9.0 (as 5 
1998 Orr Sat 1.6 S):7/ Sal 0.6 9.1 Unt 125 
1999 el 5:3 Use) SES one 0.6 9.5 19 1.6 
2000 5 Delf 1.8 Sits) 3kZ 0.6 9.4 “9 tao 
2001 SEZ 6.2 2.0 3.9 4 OR 9.8 8.0 1.8 
2002 9.2 6.7 2.4 4.3 5) 0.8 OR Ser 1.9 
2003 8.9 6.6 263 4.3 $h55) 0.8 A087 8.8 1.9 
2004 8.9 6.6 233 4.3 3.6 0.7 10.9 9.0 1.9 


cae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 2: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by sex, age, education and presence of children, 
2004, excluding maternity leave 


Incidence* Inactivity** Days lost per worker in yeart 


Personal Personal Personal 

Own __ or family Own __ or family Own _ or family 

illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 


% % days 
Age 


Both sexes 


= — = A) = = = 
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DHMHHAAGD ATAARARR ROTAGATA 
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AARAWONNA GORWONNNW WORWWNNY 
TNONMDAOWAWAW HA UTNAWAAAN THOCWANDWON 
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65 and over 


Educational attainment 


Both sexes 7.6 525 2.1 3.7 3.0 0.7 9.2 m5 1.7 
Less than Grade 9 8.7 6.7 2.0 Oa 4.5 0.6 12:7 He 1.6 
Some secondary 8.6 6.6 2.0 4.6 3.9 O27 11.6 9.9 deri 
High school graduate eo DS 2.0 Ball 3.1 0.6 9.3 Cell 1.6 
Some postsecondary 8.0 5.6 PDS; ST 2.9 0.8 9.3 7.4 1.9 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma Te) Tl 2.2 26 3.4 O)- 76 9.5 7.8 1.8 
University degree 6.7 4.6 Zon 2.8 2a O).7/ 7.0 D2 ahi 
Presence of children 
Both sexes 7.6 joey 2.1 <ho0/ 3.0 0.7 9.2 7.5 rey 
With children 8.2 5) Poll 3.9 3.0 0.9 9.9 7.6 DES 

Preschool-aged 

(under 5 years) 9.3 SZ 4.2 4.1 2.4 tht 10.4 6.0 4.4 

5 to 12 years 8.3 S57 2.6 3.8 3.1 0.7 9.4 Te d yAl 

13 years and over 7.4 516 1.8 4.0 3.4 0.6 9.9 8.5 1.4 
Without children (72 5:5 det 3:5 3.0 05 B:7 7.4 | 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

’ Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 3: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by industry and sector, 2004, 
excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own __ or family Own or family Own or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
All industries 7.6 5.5 Za S387 3.0 0.7 9.2 7.5 Ware 
Public employees 9.4 ThA. 22 4.8 4.0 0.8 12.0 10.0 2.0 
Private employees Teal 5.0 Pot) 3.4 Pact D0 8.4 6.8 ttf 
Goods-producing 1.5 5.2 7c) 3.7 3.0 0.7 9.1 7.4 abe 
Primary 5.8 3.9 1-9 Sr2 2.4 Oo ® 6.1 1.8 
‘Agriculture 6.4 4.0 2.4 AT 2.0 OF/, 6.8 5.1 1.8 
Other BES 3.8 tod SES 2.6 0.7 8.3 6.5 1.8 
Utilities 7.9 aie. 2a 4.1 $305) 0.6 10.2 8.8 tS 
Construction 6.2 3.9 2.3 2.9 Zs 0.8 TEL Ons 1.9 
Manufacturing 8.1 5.8 Pao 3.9 Bh: 0.7 9.9 8.2 Abe (4 
Durable S20 sy: 225 3:9 “ad 0 9.9 8.1 1.8 
Non-durable 7.8 53S PLAY) 4.0 Sige 0.6 9.9 8.3 1.6 
Service-producing 7.7 5.6 2.1 San 3.0 0.7 9.2 The that 
Trade 6.7 4.7 2.0 3.0 2.4 0.6 G.6 6.0 1.6 
Wholesale Oro 4.2 23 2.8 2.0 0.7 6.9 Sia, 1.8 
Retail 6.7 4.9 1.8 S72 2.6 0.6 8.0 6.4 125 
Transportation and warehousing 7.6 if 2.0 4.4 Saif On Ais 9:3 1.8 
Finance, insurance, 
real estate and leasing 6.9 Onl ile! Sh 2.6 0.5 7.8 6.5 Aes 
Finance and insurance Le SEO 1.8 Bee) 2.8 0.6 8.3 6.9 1.4 
Real estate and leasing OFS <1) iste 2.4 2.0 0.4 6.0 4.9 fist 
Professional, scientific 
and technical 6.4 4.2 [Dep 2.2 1.6 0.6 5.6 4.1 ats 
Business, building and 
support services Seo 6.3 Zed. 3.8 Bh 0.7 9.6 7.9 AT, 
Educational services Gar La) sT/ Zl 320 2.8 0.8 8.8 6.9 1.9 
Health care and social 
assistance 10.1 8.2 1.9 SS) 5.0 0.8 14.4 W298 1.9 
Information, culture and 
recreation 6.8 4.8 2.0 Se PANS ORF, ate 6.1 ART 


Accommodation and 


food services 6.4 4.4 1.9 SE 2.4 0) <7/ 7.9 6.1 1.8 
Other services TA 4.9 Zee. 320 2.4 0.6 7.6 6.1 125 
Public administration 9.5 6.8 256 4.3 ONS 0.9 10.9 8.6 Zee 

Federal 11.6 (Sh 3.4 5e2 4.0 1142 eat 10.1 3.0 

Provincia! 8.9 6.8 20 3.9 3,3 O.7/ 9.9 8.2 arp 

Local, other tS By l Zee 3.6 2.9 O87, 9.0 Tee 1.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 4: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by occupation, 2004, excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 
Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 


Personal Personal Personal 

Own __ or family Own __ or family Own __ or family 

illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 


% % days 
Ail occupations 7.6 5.5 2.1 3.7 3.0 0.7 9.2 rt, Hie g 


1.5 
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nh 
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Natural and applied sciences 


Health 
Professional 
Nursing 
Technical 
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oo 999090 
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8 
6 
8 
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6 
9 
% 
1 
7 
0 
Social and public service 8 
Legal, social and religious 9. 
Teachers and professors if 
Secondary and elementary 8 
Other 5 
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6 
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5 

6 

9 

8 
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Culture and recreation 


Sales and service 
Wholesale 
Retail 
Food and beverage 
Protective services 
Childcare and home support 
Travel and accommodation 
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Trades, transport and 
equipment operators Uf 
Contractors and supervisors 5 
Construction trades 6 
Other trades Te 
Transport equipment operators 7 
Helpers and labourers 8 


=_ = = A) — — 
ONNA20ON 


Occupations unique to primary 
industry 6.2 4.2 2.0 Sh 2.6 0.6 8.0 6.4 


ok 
fo>) 


Occupations unique to 
production 9.5 6.9 2.6 520) 4.2 0.8 12.6 10.5 2.1 
Machine operators and 

assemblers ) 
Labourers 10. 


ae Bese 
= N 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 5: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by workplace size, job tenure, job status and 


union coverage, 2004, excluding maternity leave 


Incidence* 


Personal 

Own or family 

illness or respon- 

Total disability sibilities 


Workplace size 


Both sexes 7.6 
Under 20 employees 6.5 
20 to 99 employees 7.6 
100 to 500 employees 8.2 
. Over 500 employees 9.2 


Job tenure 


Both sexes 0 
1 to 12 months 6 
Over 1 to 5 years if 
Over 5 to 9 years Ue 
Over 9 to 14 years 8 
Over 14 years 8 


Job status 


Both sexes 7.6 
Permanent 7.8 
Non-permanent 6.5 


Union coverage 


Both sexes 7.6 5.5 Zen 

Union member or covered 
by collective agreement 

Non-unionized 


ai 
aos 
NSN 
—_ — 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 6: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by province, region and census metropolitan area 
(CMA), 2004, excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own __ or family Own_ or family Own __ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
Province and region % % days 
Both sexes 720 5.5 2.1 3.7 3.0 0.7 9.2 1S NEMA 
Atlantic 7.6 BAS 1.9 4.1 3.4 0.7 10.2 825 AT 
Newfoundland and Labrador a0 5.4 lets) 4.1 375 0.6 10.3 8.8 eo 
Prince Edward Island 6.4 4.4 2.0 3.0 2.4 0.6 7.6 6.0 1.6 
Nova Scotia 8.0 DEG 74 4.4 380 0.7 11.0 9.1 1.9 
New Brunswick 7.6 5.6 2.0 Org $) 52 OM, 9.6 8.0 ‘stl 
Quebec 8.2 (3,22 2.0 4.3 3.8 0.6 10.8 9.4 1.4 
Ontario 7.6 S)a6) DES 3.4 DET 0.8 8.6 6.7 1.9 
Prairies LE EZ 2.3 3.4 2.6 0.8 8.4 6.5 1.9 
Manitoba 8.6 6.2 2.4 3.9 3.2 0.7 9.8 8.0 1.8 
Saskatchewan 8.4 6.0 7245) 4.1 Sez 0.9 10.3 8.0 2.2 
Alberta 6.8 4.7 Deak 3.0 7) J 0.8 20 5.6 1.9 
British Columbia 6.8 5eZ tlet/ Bhi5 2.9 0.6 8.8 lie is 
CMA 
Both sexes 7.6 525 2.1 Sa1/ 3.0 0.7 9.2 7.5 tar 
All CMAs 7.6 5.5 24 Sls 2.9 ORr 8.8 4 st 
St. John’s Ths 6.2 1.6 4.3 a7 0.6 10.7 9.2 ils 
Halifax Ist 5.8 2.0 4.0 Ono Oh 7 10.0 8.3 bse 
Saint John Tal DES) 2.2 4.1 3.4 0.7 10.1 8.4 ther 
Saguenay USL 5.8 F 4.2 Si F 10.5 9.4 F 
Québec 7.9 6.3 1.6 4.0 3.6 0.4 10.1 9.0 thot 
Montréal 8.4 6.3 Del 4.1 3.6 0.6 10.3 8.9 1.4 
Trois-Riviéres 6.8 So) F oe Sui F 8.8 7.6 F 
Sherbrooke Tac 5.6 e 4.0 3.6 F 10.1 9.0 F 
Gatineau 10.4 8.0 2.4 5.1 4.3 0.8 WT 10.7 2.0 
Ottawa 9.8 6.9 2.9 4.0 $4, 0.9 10.1 all 2.4 
Kingston 7.0 4.8 F 3.2 2.4 - 7.9 6.0 F 
Greater Sudbury / 

Grand Sudbury olf 5.9 F 4.1 3.4 F 10.2 GEO ? 
Toronto 7.0 4.8 7, fi 3.0 eS 0.7 126 5.8 tat 
Hamilton le oad 2.0 Sie 2.4 Onn Ue 6.0 1.8 
St. Catharines-Niagara sS S06 7251 320 2.9 0.7 8.8 ee there 
London 6.8 4.9 1.9 Se) Zu ORG 8.2 6.5 1.6 
Windsor 8.1 Dall 2.4 3E9 Sot 0.8 9.8 7.9 AG 
Kitchener-Waterloo 7.4 4.9 PAS 3.0 253 0.7 7.6 5.8 1.8 
Oshawa 7.8 5.4 2.4 8.6 2.8 0.8 8.9 7.0 PAO 
Thunder Bay 8.1 6.0 F 4.4 So) F 11.0 8.9 F 
Winnipeg 8.8 6.4 2.4 3.8 Bat OFZ 9.4 7.8 flee 
Regina 8.4 6.2 Dit 4.0 6.4, 0.9 9.9 RG Dee 
Saskatoon 8.6 6.1 2s 4.2 Si 0.8 ORS 8.4 Ze 
Calgary 6.9 4.7 Dae 3.0 Dae 0.8 2S ES 250) 
Edmonton 6.9 5.0 1.9 2.9 2.4 0.6 7.4 5.8) AS 
Abbotsford CS Dei; E 3.8 3.2 F 9.5 8.0 F 
Vancouver 6.3 4.8 11285) 3.4 2.8 0.6 8.4 6.9 1.4 
Victoria 7.6 on 1.9 3.6 2.9 OR 9.0 Uae lee 

Non-CMAs Teo 8) Ds 4.1 3.3 0.8 10.2 8.2 2.0 
Urban centres 1e9 5.8 2 4.0 She) 0.6 9.9 8.3 AS 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

t Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Data source and definitions 
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The data in this article are annual averages from the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). They refer to full-time 
employees holding only one job. Part-time, self-employed 
and unpaid family workers are excluded because they 
generally have more opportunity to arrange their work 
schedules around personal or family responsibilities. 
Multiple jobholders, too, are excluded because it is not 
possible using LFS data to allocate time lost, or the rea- 
son for it, to specific jobs. Women on maternity leave are 
also excluded. Some human resource practitioners 
exclude persons on long-term illness or disability leave 
(exceeding one year) from their attendance management 
statistics. Such persons are, however, included in 
Statistics Canada’s work absence estimates if they count 
themselves as employed (that is, they continue to receive 
partial or full pay from their employer). In 2004, the 
number of employed persons on such long-term illness 
or disability leave averaged only 22,000 in a typical week. 
Their exclusion would have reduced the weekly work 
absence incidence for illness or disability from 5.5% to 
5.3%, the inactivity rate from 3.0% to 2.8%, and days lost 
per worker that year from 7.5 to 7.0. 


Personal reasons for absence are split into two 
categories: ‘own illness or disability’ and ‘personal or family 
responsibilities’ (caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities). 
Absences for these two reasons represented about 28% 
of all time lost by full-time paid workers each week in 2004. 
Vacations, which accounted for about 39% of total time 
away from work, are not counted in this study, nor are 
statutory holidays, which represented 16%. Maternity leave 
represented 10% and other reasons, 7%. 


The incidence of absence is the percentage of full-time 
paid workers reporting some absence in the reference 
week. In calculating incidence, the length of work 
absence—whether an hour, a day, or a full week—is 
irrelevant. 


The inactivity rate shows hours lost as a proportion of 
the usual weekly hours of full-time paid workers. It takes 
into account both the incidence and length of absence in 
the reference week. 


Days lost per worker are calculated by multiplying the 
inactivity rate by the estimated number of working days 
in the year (250). 


Reasons for work absences in the LFS 
The LFS sets out the following reasons for being away 
from work: 

@ own illness or disability 

caring for own children 

caring for elder relative (60 years or older) 
maternity leave (women only) 

other personal or family responsibilities 
vacation 

labour dispute (strike or lockout) 

temporary layoff due to business conditions 
holiday (legal or religious) 

weather 


job started or ended during week 


working short time (because of material shortages, 
plant maintenance or repair, for instance) 


® other 
As normally published, personal or family responsibilities 


consist of caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities. 
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Whither the workweek? 
Diane Galarneau, Jean-Pierre Maynard and Jin Lee 


Changes in hours worked normally track employment changes 
very closely. Recently, however, employment has increased more 
than hours, resulting in an unprecedented gap. In effect, the average 
annual hours worked have decreased by the equivalent of two 
weeks. Many factors can affect the hours worked. Some are 
structural or cyclical — population aging, industrial shifts, the 
business cycle, natural disasters, legislative changes or personal 
preferences. Others are a result of the survey methodology. How 
have the various factors contributed to the recent drop in hours of 
work? 


How Canada compares in the G8 
Katherine Marshall 


The G8 countries have only 13% of the world’s population, but 
they account for 46% of the global economy. Despite being the 
smallest member of the group, Canada’s GDP per capita puts it 
neat the top of the economic ranking. This article presents selected 
indicators from various sources to describe how Canada compares 
with the other members of the G8, highlighting changes since the 
early 1990s. 


Who gains from computer use? 
Cindy Zoghi and Sabrina Wulff Pabilonia 


Workers who use computers earn more than those who do not. 
Is this a productivity effect or merely selection (that is, workers 
selected to use computers are more productive to begin with). 
After controlling for selection, the average worker enjoys a wage 
premium of almost 4% upon adopting a computer. This premium, 
however, obscures important differences by education and 
occupation. Long-run returns to computer use ate over 5% for 
most workers. Differences between short-run and long-run returns 
suggest that workers may share training costs through sacrificed 
wages. 
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35 Job strain and retirement 


41 


Martin Turcotte and Grant Schellenberg 


Excessive demands coupled with a lack of decision-making power 
can lead to job strain. Are older workers (aged 45 to 57) who 
experience high job strain more likely to retire early than those who 
do not feel under the same pressure at work? Managers, 
professionals, and technicians seem to be more affected than other 
occupations. 


Collective bargaining priorities 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


Certain provisions such as pay, leave and supplementary medical 
coverage ate common to virtually all collective agreements. Others 
such as a cost-of-living allowance reflect the socioeconomic climate 
of the times. From a list of 10 collective bargaining provisions, 
employers in the Workplace and Employee Survey were asked the 
ones included in their settlements. The two most common in 2001 
dealt with job security and occupational health and safety. 
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trends in nursing + 2002 income: An overview * Cumulative 
index 1989-2004 


Immigrants: Settling for less? + Shifts in consumer 
spending + Saving for postsecondary education + Housing 
costs of elderly families - The union movement in 
transition * Fact-sheets: Unionization, Gambling 
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In this issue 


M Whither the workweek? Po pa'5 


Changes in hours worked normally track 
employment changes very closely. Recently, 
however, employment has increased more than 
hours, resulting in an unprecedented gap. In effect, 
annual hours worked have decreased by the 
equivalent of two weeks for every worker. 


A closer examination shows that more than half 
of the drop in the average workweek was 
attributable to Labour Force Survey methodology. 


Even after adjustment, hours worked still show a 
drop—but only one week annually per employee 
instead of two weeks. 


Two-thirds of the drop in adjusted hours comes 
from a rise in hours lost for reasons other than 
statutory holidays. An increase in part-time work 
explains 20% of the drop. 


Mi How Canada compares 


in the G8 .. p. 18 


The Group of Eight (G8) comprises some of the 
most economically powerful countries in the world, 
accounting for 13% of the world’s population, 
but 46% of the global economy. Average GDP 
per capita among the G8 was $29,700 in 2004, 
compated with $5,400 for non-G8 countries. 


Export trade was worth $US 322 billion to 
Canada in 2004, resulting in a record trade balance 
of $US 46 billion, and representing 32% of the 
GDP. Of all the G8 countries, Canada had the 
greatest increase in export trade over the past 
decade—252%. 


@ Overall, Canada had the third highest employment 


rate (73.3%) among those aged 25 to 64, and 
Canadian women had the highest rate (68.5%) in 
the G8. 


In 2002, 43% of Canada’s population aged 25 to 
64 had a college diploma or university degree— 
the highest rate in the G8. 


I Who gains from computer use? ... p. 27 


@ Computers should increase the productivity of 


workers using them, or else employers would not 
invest in the technology. It is also implied that 
wages should be higher for workers who use 
computers. A model accounting for basic worker 
characteristics indicates a naive computer wage 
premium of 17%. The term ‘naive’ is used since 
many argue that workers with higher abilities (not 
directly measured) are generally those given 
computers. Correcting for the selection bias results 
in a much smaller premium of 4%. 


By broad occupational group, managers earned 
a computer wage premium of 7%, while pro- 
fessionals and trade and technical workers earned 
about 4%. No significant premium was found in 
other occupational groups (marketing and sales 
workers, clerical and administrative workers, and 
production workers with no trade or certification). 


The computer wage premium was quite high for 
workers with an advanced degree (18%) or a 
bachelor’s degree (10%), still positive for those 
with college or vocational training (3%), and not 
statistically different from zero for those with a 
high school diploma or less. 
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Mi Job strain and retirement ..p.35 


What’s new? ape ad 


M Job strain, whether caused by a heavy workload, mM just released 


time constraints, or conflicting demands, may be 
an ovetlooked factor in the decision to retire. 


M Older workers (aged 45 to 57) with high job 
strain in managerial, professional or technical jobs 
were much mote likely to retire early than those 
with low job strain. For sales/services/clerical and 
blue-collar occupations, job strain was unrelated 
to retirement. 


@ If job strain can be mitigated by the ability to 
balance demands with the power to make 
decisions, older workers may be more inclined to 
continue working. 


M@ Collective bargaining priorities ..p.41 & 


M@ Among Canadian employers in 2001, the most 
common bargaining provisions (appearing in over 
80% of settlements) were job security and 
occupational health and safety. Cost-of-living 
adjustment (COLA) clauses, less popular than in 
the high-inflation days of the early 1980s, were 
least common (43%). 


@ Other popular provisions, appearing in more than 


Urban and provincial income disparities 
Multifactor productivity 
Does inflation vary with income? 


Labour Force Survey: Western Canada’s off-reserve 
Aboriginal population 


Impact of foreign ownership on head office employment 
in manufacturing 


Work and commuting in urban centres 
Is inflation higher for seniors? 
Family income 


Income of individuals 


Studies from other organizations 


Explaining the deteriorating entry earnings of 
immigrants 


The effects of computerization on Canadian workers 
Getting the measure of it 
Credit cards versus home equity lines of credit 


Labour market adjustments to exchange rate 
fluctuations 


6 in 10 settlements, centred on pay equity and 


employment equity, as well as on education and 
training—the latter driven by rapidly evolving 
technology and heightened business 
competitiveness. 


M Changes in business practices also appear to be 
increasing the popularity of provisions dealing with 
contracting out, workplace reorganization, and 
employee participation in decision making. 
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Whither the workweek? 


Duane Galarneau, Jean-Pierre Maynard and Jin Lee 


hen employment increases, a corres- 
ponding rise in hours worked can usually 
be expected. And indeed, from 1976 to 


2000, changes in employment were fairly accurately 
reflected in hours worked. However, since 2000, this 
relationship has greatly diminished (Chart A). From 
2000 to 2004, employment rose 8.1%, compared with 
only 4.3% for overall hours worked. Such a differen- 
tial is unprecedented. The robust employment growth 
was surprising. Lower growth in hours seemed more 
consistent with reduced economic growth in Canada 
and the stagnation of employment in the United States. 
This contrast led some economists to question Cana- 
da’s exceptional employment record in recent years 


(RBC 2004). 


If employment is growing more rapidly than hours, 
then average hours per worker are declining. Accord- 
ing to the Labour Force Survey (LFS), average weekly 
hours actually worked declined for 
three consecutive years—2001, 


work, which should be re-examined periodically to 
see that it is still measuring what it is supposed to. This 
article looks at the contribution of these different fac- 
tors in the decline in hours worked. 


Decomposition of actual hours 


The LFS collects information on both usual hours and 
actual hours of work. The drop in average hours 
appears in actual hours. 


Usual hours of work are generally more stable since 
they reflect regular work schedules (Chart B). Changes 
in usual hours reflect fairly permanent changes in 
weekly work schedules. 


On the other hand, hours actually worked can vary 
from week to week. By definition, actual hours are the 
sum of usual and overtime hours (paid or otherwise) 
minus hours of absence for any reason (for example, 


2002 and 2003—before rising 
slightly in 2004. The decline from 
2000 to 2003 affected all provinces 
and population groups. According 
to the LFS, the decrease averaged 
1.4 hours per week per worker 
(Table 1). In annual terms, this rep- 
resents a drop of some two weeks 
of work. 


Many factors can influence hours 
wotked. Some are structural or 
cyclical, such as population aging, 
shifts in industrial structure, the 
business cycle, natural disasters, leg- 
islative changes, or simply personal 
preference. Others originate from 
the survey’s conceptual frame- 


ChartA_ The relationship between employment and annual 
hours worked has diminished. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 1976 to 2004 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-4626 or 
diane.galarneau@statcan.ca. Jean-Pierre Maynard and Jin Lee are with the Micro-economic Studies and Analysis Division. Jean- 
Pierre Maynard can be reached at (613) 951-3654 or maynard@statcan.ca; Jin Lee at (613) 951-1174 or jin.lee@statcan.ca. 
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Table 1 Components of actual hours worked per week by employees’ 


Change, 2000 to 2003 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 Total Contribution 
% 

Before adjustment 
Usual hours CYS 7/ 3Ouh oe): 3Oe5 3O.0 -0.3 20.6 
Overtime ite, alate We lee Hotf 0.0 -2.9 
Hours lost 3.6 4.3 4. 4.8 4.6 tet 82.3 
Actual hours? 33.8 Son oi). 32.4 32.6 -1.4 100.0 
After adjustment 
Usual hours SO SONM SO: 3050 S20 -0.3 38.5 
Overtime ‘that se iL. eA ‘tt 0.0 -5.4 
Adjusted lost hours 3.4 3.8 She 3.9 3.8 0.5 66.9 
Adjusted actual hours 34.0 33.6 3), Bo22 Son -0.7 100.0 
LFS average actual hours? 33.7 33.0 32.9 B223 32.5 -1.4 


‘ Source: Labour Force Survey 


1 Self-employed workers report only absences of one week or more. Absences in this table are for less than a week as well as for a week 


or more. 


2 The average actual hours calculated in the identity are slightly different than the LFS average, with a tenth of a percentage point 
separating the two values. This is not significant at the 5% level and could be attributable to survey error. 


illness, vacation, personal or family responsibilities). 
(For a definition of these hours, see Definitions and refer- 
ence week). This relationship is expressed in the follow- 
ing identity: 


H,: Average actual hours 


H,: Average usual hours 


H,: Average overtime hours 


H,: Average hours lost 


This identity can be verified for employees only, since 
total hours lost are reported only for this category of 
workers.* An examination of the average values” of 
these components reveals that the drop in actual hours 
per employee happened gradually. From a peak in 
2000, the rate dropped to a low in 2003 and then ral- 
lied somewhat in 2004. The 1.4 hour drop in average 
weekly hours between 2000 and 2003 is largely attrib- 
utable to an increase in hours lost (Table 1, before 
adjustment). In fact, this accounted for more than 82% 
of the decrease in average hours. 


The rest of the decrease came from a decline in usual 
hours, where the average fell from 35.7 to 35.5 hours 
per week between 2001 and 2002 and then remained 
stable for the rest of the observation period. Over- 
time hours during the period fluctuated between an 
average of 1.7 and 1.8 hours per week, slightly tem- 
pering the decrease in actual hours worked. 


Increase in hours lost for statutory holidays 
suspect 


A breakdown serves to identify the source of the 
increase in hours lost. Absences were grouped accord- 
ing to six types: illness, vacation, statutory holidays, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, maternity leave, and 
other.® 


Between 2000 and 2003, increases occurred for all 
types of absence, but particularly for statutory holi- 
days (Table 2, unadjusted data). The average number 
of weekly hours not worked for this reason quadtu- 
pled from 0.2 hours in 2000 to 0.8 hours in 2003. On 
an annual basis, this amounts to 1.4 days in 2000 com- 
pared with 5.5 days in 2003.’ Part of the rise occurred 
between 2000 and 2001, and again between 2002 and 
2003. Between 2000 and 2003, statutory holidays 
explained almost 57% of the rise in total hours lost. 
However, the increase seems suspect, since the number 
of statutory holidays in each year was identical. 
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Chart B Usual hours of work are more stable than actual hours. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 2003 


The decrease in hours: very real, but overestimated 


Actual and usual hours of work are counted by the LFS every month, 
during a reference week that usually includes the 15th of the month.* Not 
all reference weeks are comparable. Among other things, some weeks 
include statutory holidays while others do not. These holidays have a greater 
ot lesser effect, depending on whether they affect all Canadian workers or 
only some of them (for example, the Saint-Jean-Baptiste holiday in Que- 
bec). Each year, the LFS captures only a portion of statutory holidays, and 
from one year to the next it captures different ones. 


For example, in 2000, two statutory holidays often captured by the LFS 
were entirely or partially missed. Easter occurred during the week preced- 
ing the reference week and thus was not captured. Remembrance Day, 
which occurs on November 11 is a 
fixed holiday.” When it falls on a 
Saturday, as in 2000, it has almost 
no effect because it will be taken 
on the Monday following the ref- 
erence week.'° Also, the hours lost 
during the October 2000 reference 


Average actual hours per employee 


Whither the workweek? 


higher than in 2003 (Chart C). But 
in reality, their high value largely 
reflects the holidays missed by the 
survey. Hours in 2000 were thus 
overestimated because holidays 
were under-represented. This had 
a major impact on the reduction of 
actual hours between 2000 and 
2003, since it more than doubled 
the decline in average actual hours. 


However, even after adjusting to 
neutralize the estimation bias caused 
by the irregular presence of statu- 
tory holidays,'* a decrease in aver- 
age hours between 2000 and 2003 
remains (Table 1). But it amounts 
to 0.7 hours on average per week 
per employee (just under one week 
annually) instead of 1.4 hours per 
week (two weeks annually). This 
decrease occurred gradually— 
from 34.0 in 2000 to 33.6 in 2001 
to 33.5 in 2002 and then to 33.2 in 
2003. What explains this decline? 


Reasons for the decline 


Using the adjusted data, the 
components of the identity were 
re-examined for the years 2000 and 
2003. This exercise confirmed the 
importance of various reasons 


ChartC Average actual hours vary from year to year primarily 
because of holidays in the survey reference week. 


week, which included Thanksgiv- 36 
ing, were underestimated because fe 
of a technical problem related to 

the introduction of the new com- oi 
puter-assisted interview system."! 33 
In 2003, all these holidays were a 
captured. A comparison between 

2000 and 2003 of average actual =) 
hours per month shows the effect 30 

J F M A M J J A S O N D 


of the holidays not captured in 


2000: hours for April, October and Month 


November 2000 appear much 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Definitions and reference week 


Usual and actual hours 

Usual hours are an employee’s regular or contractual hours, 
excluding overtime.‘ The number of hours actually worked 
consists of the hours a respondent spent working during 
a reference week (including paid or unpaid overtime). By 
definition, the concept of hours actually worked excludes 
hours missed because of vacation, statutory holidays, 
illness or any other reason.? 


The LFS reference week 

Two types of absence are likely to bias the estimate of 
hours actually worked: statutory holidays and vacations 
in certain industries (such as the construction industry in 
Quebec) or those specific to particular periods of the year 
(such as the March school break). In Canada, 13 statu- 
tory holidays are recognized by federal or provincial 
administrations (see table below). Employers are required 
to grant these holidays or pay their employees a premium. 


Several regularly fall outside the survey reference weeks: 
New Year’s Day, Victoria Day (or la Journée nationale des 
patriotes in Quebec, which since November 2002 has 
replaced la féte de Dollard), Canada Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas. These holidays affect a sizeable portion of 
workers, and since they are statutory in most provinces, 
or at least the most populous ones, their impact is con- 
siderable. But since they are not captured by the survey, 
they are also not reflected in hours not worked. The actual 
hours of the reference week for the month in which these 
holidays occur are not affected by reference week biases. 
But these reference weeks are not representative of their 
month. In fact, the actual hours for these months will be 
overestimated. 


Thanksgiving and Remembrance Day are usually captured 
by the LFS (see table next page). When they are, the hours 
in the reference week are lower. But since the reference 
week represents the month, the average for the month will 
be underestimated. 


Federal and provincial statutory holidays 


Easter is captured sporadically by the LFS. When it is 
captured, it does not always have the same effect. This 
holiday has a larger impact when the reference week 
includes Good Friday, which is a statutory holiday for most 
provinces. In Quebec, the employer can decide to grant 
Good Friday or Easter Monday as a holiday. Easter Mon- 
day is a holiday for a large proportion of public-sector 
employees. Thus, in 2003, 48% of employees reported 
hours lost because Good Friday fell within the reference 
week, compared with 27% in 2004, when the reference 
week included Easter Monday. 


Statutory holidays with a fixed date, such as Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, fall on a weekend in some years. 
In this case, these holidays must be carried over to the 
following Monday. Remembrance Day, however, is an 
exception. A large proportion of workers do not have the 
opportunity to take this holiday the following Monday when 
it falls on the weekend. This holiday therefore has a more 
limited impact in some years (David 1989), as was the case 
in 1989, 1990, 1995, 2000 and 2001. 


Other holidays affect only certain localities, provinces or 
religious groups. Whether they are captured or not will 
therefore have a more limited impact on hours worked at 
the national level. 


When the annual averages for hours actually worked are 
compared between years, they may appear to increase 
or decrease, often reflecting the presence or absence of 
statutory holidays during the 12 reference weeks. 


Other major effects 

In 2000, the LFS introduced a new computer-assisted 
interview system that allows an interviewer to electroni- 
cally capture respondent information. In addition to facili- 
tating the interviewer’s task, it also reduces transcription 
errors. The system even reminds respondents of any 
statutory holiday during the reference week. This seems 


Federal N.L. Peds ONS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
January 1 New Years Day v v v v v v v v Vv v A 
February Family Day v 
| March/April Good Friday Ke Me v ve v v v v v v v 
| Easter Monday v Vv 
May Victoria Day 
(patriotes) v v v v v v Vv 
June 24 St-Jean-Baptiste Ve 
July 4 Canada Day % oS v uf v v v v v v v 
| August Civic Holiday v v v v v 
September Labour Day v v v v v v v v v v 
| October Thanksgiving v v v v v v v 
| November Remembrance Day e Ve v v v v v 
December 25 Christmas Day ve v v v v v v Y v Y 
/December 26 Boxing Day v . 
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| Definitions and reference week (concluded) 

to be effective: since it was intro- Main holidays’ captured in the LFS 

duced, statutory holidays have been 

2001, the proportion of workers Vacation for 

reporting hours lost for Thanksgiving construction Remem- 

has consistently been higher than workers in Thanks- brance 

at the end of the 1990s. For exam- Easter Quebec giving Day 

ple, from 1997 to 2000, 38% to 40% 

of employees reported this holiday, 1987 Friday v vi % 

compared with 47% to 49% now. 1988 vi v4 

Much of this increase is likely related 1989 Saturday 

to the implementation of the new sys- 1990 Monday vi Sunday 

tem, but the hypothesis that it is 1991 ve te v 

partly attributable to factors related 1992 Friday ve x Ni 

to the business cycle cannot be 1993 Monday Mi M 

entirely ruled out. In a period of 1994 cd ¥ 

strong growth, such as in 1999, some 1995 Friday A Saturday 

workers may not take the day off 1996 v a ve 

because of a heavier workload. In a 1997 v ue a 

period of slower growth, such as in 1998 Monday si ve ve 

2003, more employees may do so. 1999 A a 
; 2000 via Saturday 

Some fixed-date vacation leave also 2001 Monday v v Sunday 

has a major impact. For example, 2002 v Yv v 

employees in the Quebec construc- 2003 Friday wo a2 ee 

tion industry take their vacation each 2004 Monday Y Y 

year during the last two full weeks of 

July. This is picked up sporadically 1 Other holidays are Family Day in Alberta and school spring break, which is 

by the LFS. In particular, it was cap- systematically captured in some provinces but never in others. 

tured in 2003 but not in 2000. This, 2 When the new computer-assisted interview system was introduced in 2000, 

then, was another factor accounting respondents were not reminded that Thanksgiving and Remembrance Day fell in the 

for the lower hours in 2003. Also, the oe eee. causing hours lost for these holidays to be severely under-reported 

school spring break is captured sys- 

tematically in some provinces, spo- 

radically in some, and never in 

others. 


(other than statutory holidays, which are excluded from 
the adjusted data) in the decrease in average actual 
hours. 


Increase in hours lost a major factor 

Hours lost explained two-thirds of the drop in hours 
(Table 1, after adjustment) instead of the 82% before 
adjustment. Usual hours explained the remaining third. 
On the other hand, overtime, which remained steady 
at 1.7 hours per week, slowed the decrease in hours. 


Since the distribution of employees between full- and 
part-time has a major impact on hours worked, the 
identity was done separately for full- and part-time 
workers (Table 3). The decrease in adjusted average 
actual hours between 2000 and 2003 was much greater 
for full-time workers—0.7 hours on average per week 
after adjustment, compared with a marginal 0.1 for 
part-time workers. 


A decomposition of the drop into the components of 
the identity for full-time and part-time employees con- 
firms the importance of hours lost in the drop in aver- 
age actual hours (Table 3, after adjustment), accounting 
for 85% and 153% respectively. 


Employees seeking a better balance between 
work and personal life 

When statutory holidays are excluded, the influence of 
other reasons for absence between 2000 and 2003" 
can be seen (Table 2, after adjustment). Among full- 
time employees, maternity leave accounted for the 
largest share of the increase in hours of absence— 
nearly one-third. This coincided with changes to 
Employment Insurance which, as of December 31, 
2000, increased maternity, parental or adoption ben- 
efits from 30 to 50 weeks. (For further details, see 
Marshall 2003.) Hours of absence per female employee 
because of maternity leave rose from 0.6 hours per 
week" in 2000 to 0.9 hours in 2003. 
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Table 2 Increase in hours lost by reason and full- or part-time status 


Change, 2000 to 2003 
Contribution 


Before After 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


1 The adjustment consists essentially of removing statutory holidays. 


adjust- adjust- 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 Total ment ment! 
Weekly hours % 
Both sexes 
Hours lost 3.6 4.3 4.4 4.8 4.6 fst 100.0 Be. 
Adjusted hours lost 3.4 SES 3.8 3.9 3.8 0.5 100.0 
llIness 0.9 1.0 The) 1.0 1.0 0.1 8.9 20.4 
Personal or 
family responsibilities 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.1 4.7 10.8 
Maternity leave 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 ORS 0.1 12.8 29.5 
Vacation ‘heté 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.8 0.1 9.0 20:7 
Other 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.1 8.1 18.6 
_Statutory holidays 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.8 0.7 0.6 56.6 
Full-time employees 
Hours lost 4.1 4.8 4.9 5.4 3541 led 100.0 ete 
Adjusted hours lost 3.8 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.3 0.6 100.0 
Illness Unt tt fe eZ fe 0.1 8.4 19.2 
Personal or 
family responsibilities 0.2 On? 0.3 OFS 0.3 0.1 4.6 10.5 
Maternity leave 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.2 13.0 29.9 
Vacation 2.0 2 PAS Zen 2.0 0.1 10.2 23.4 
Other 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.1 7.4 17.0 
Statutory holidays 0.2 0.6 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.7 56.4 
Part-time employees 
Hours lost 126 1.9 1.9 2.0 PA 0.4 100.0 
Adjusted hours lost 1.6 ceifA 1.8 1.8 1.8 0.2 100.0 
lIIness 0.4 0.4 0.5 ORS OES 0.1 PAA 39.3 
Personal or 
family responsibilities 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.0 6.0 2 
Maternity leave 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.0 8.0 14.9 
Vacation 0.7 0.8 ORs 0.7 0.7 0.0 lez Pit 
Other 0.2 0.2 OS 0.3 0.3 0.1 17.4 3250 
Statutory holidays 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 46.2 


Again in the case of full-time employees, the second- 
ranking factor in the increase in hours of absence was 
vacation leave, which accounted for 23% of the in- 
crease. This is probably partly related to an aging 
workforce, as older workers are generally entitled to 
more leave; in fact, 70% of the increase in vacation 
leave was attributable to workers aged 45 and overt. 


By the same token, with inflation remaining at rela- 
tively low levels over the past several years, 
union demands have focused less on wages than on 
job protection (Fortin 2003) and on improvements 
to fringe benefits. Indeed, some employers use both 


wages and employment conditions to attract the best 
workers (Akyeampong 2002). The increase in 
vacation leave is probably also partly attributable to 
these new union demands, which are oriented more 
toward a better balance between work and personal 
life. The increase in leave for personal or family 
responsibilities—which, while more modest, neverthe- 
less explained just over one-tenth of the overall 
increase in hours lost—is likely also part of this trend. 


The increase in absences for ‘other’ reasons explained 
17% of the increase in hours lost for full-time 
employees and reflects numerous disruptive events that 
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Table 3 Components of actual hours worked for full- and part-time employees 


Change, 2000 to 2003 


Contribution 


Before After 
adjust- adjust- 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 Total ment ment 
or a i in li ll i ete eis Be le ee» arene 
% 
Full-time 
Usual hours 39.7 39.7 39.6 39.5 39.5 -0.2 tineZ 23.6 
Overtime 1.9 1.9 Det 2.0 1.9 0.1 -4.3 -9.0 
Hours lost 4.1 4.8 4.9 5.4 5.1 ‘cs! 93.1 me 
Adjusted hours lost 3.8 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.3 0.6 ee 85.4 
Actual hours SS: 36.8 36.8 36.1 36.3 -1.4 100.0 ae 
Adjusted actual hours 37.7 37.4 37.4 Sifent 37.1 -0.7 Mine 100.0 
Part-time 
Usual hours ie 17.4 17.4 17.4 17.9 0.1 -22.0 -50.9 
Overtime 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.0 -0.8 -1.8 
Hours lost 1.6 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.1 0.4 122.8 a8 
Adjusted hours lost 1.6 slit 1.8 1.8 1.8 0.2 Pa No2er 
Actual hours 16.2 16.1 16.0 15.9 15.9 -0.3 100.0 aie 
Adjusted actual hours’ 16.2 16.2 16.1 16.1 16.1 -0.1 & 100.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
1 Actual hours in this table are calculated using adjusted hours lost and do not correspond with those in Table 4. 


occurred in 2003. Ontario was especially hard hit by In summary, the increase in hours lost for full-time 


the power blackout in August as well as the appear- 
ance of a number of SARS cases. For its part, British 
Columbia found itself in the grip of numerous forest 
fires and several floods, while Canadian businesses 
were forced to adjust to strong appreciation in the 
Canadian dollar. 


The increase in time lost because of illness was also 
substantial, explaining 19% of the total increase in 
hours lost between the two years. Aging did not 
appear to be the only cause of the rise, at least for 
men, since only 36% of the increase in time lost 
because of illness was attributable to male workers 
aged 45 and over. For women, the figure was 70%. 


For part-time employees, the increase in absences 
because of illness and for other reasons accounted for 
the lion’s share of the increase in hours lost (72%). 
Not surprisingly, maternity leave, personal or family 
responsibilities, and vacations explained only 28% of 
the increase, since part-time employees are not widely 
covered for these types of leave.'® 


workers seems largely attributable to the increased 
presence of older workers, who have more fringe 
benefits. Also, workers in general appear to be assign- 
ing more value to employment conditions that favour 
a better balance between work and personal life, since 
the combined increase in maternity leave and leave for 
personal or family responsibilities accounts for more 
than 40% of the overall increase in hours lost. A major 
proportion of part-time employees have already by 
definition struck this balance, since for most of them, 
working part time is a matter of choice." 


Other factors 

A regression model was used to examine factors such 
as the increased proportion of employees working part 
time, aging, region of residence (province and urban/ 
rural area), the temporary nature of the job, student 
status, and occupation and industry in order to test 
their effects on the decrease in average actual hours 
wotked. 
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Table 4 Proportion of part-time employees and average actual hours 


Average hours 


Part-time workers Full-time Part-time 
Both Both Both 
sexes Men Women sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 
% Hours 

1987 157 7.9 25.6 One, 38.9 34.5 1525 14.8 115 fs 
1988 15.9 8.1 PASAT 37.9 39.7 35u1 15.6 Sid 15.8 
1989 1528 8.1 25.3 38.4 40.2 3525 15.8 15.0 16.2 
1990 16.2 8.6 PASS 37.8 39.6 S54 TOM? 14.9 16.0 
1991 ite 9.5 26.7 37.4 39.2 34.7 1.554 14.9 15.6 
1992 17.6 9.8 26.8 36.8 38.8 34.0 15:3 14.9 [eS 
1993 18.2 10.4 27.4 3720 39.6 34.5 15.5 Toe 15.7, 
1994 18.0 10.1 27.4 3370 40.2 34.8 AWS 15.2 15.9 
1995 17.8 10.0 21..0 OTA 39.8 34.6 Sef oe 16.0 
°1996 18.1 10.0 PLES 38.0 40.2 34.9 15.9 1523 16.1 
1997 18.0 9.7 27.6 38.0 40.2 B4n7 16.2 15.8 16.4 
1998 17.6 9.6 26.9 37.5 39.7 34.4 16.4 16.0 16.5 
1999 eS 9.5 26.3 37.8 40.0 34.6 16.5 15.9 16.7 
2000 dive2 9.6 25.9 38.0 40.2 35.0 16.5 16.0 16.8 
2001 dives 9.9 25.8 SiteZ 3973 34.2 16.5 16.0 1637. 
2002 17.8 10.2 26.3 ofl 39.3 34.1 16.3 16.1 16.4 
2003 18.0 ORS 26.5 36.5 38.7 BIS 16.2 16.0 16.4 


2004 Wer. 10.2 26.0 36.8 39.2 33.6 16.2 16.0 16.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
TEAL BE eS ND SN TO ES SU 


Between 2000 and 2003, the pro- 
portion of employees working 
part time went from 17.2% to 
18.0%. However, the proportion 
dipped to 17.7% in 2004. The 
increase in part-time work was 
greater for men, with their propor- 
tion rising from 9.6% to 10.3% in 
2003 and 10.2% in 2004. For 
women, it rose from 25.9% in 
2000 3t0426.5% in. 2003, ithen 
declined to 26.0% in 2004 
(Table 4). 


This increased propensity for part- 
time work accounted for 20%'* of 
the drop in average hours, a size- 
able share. Once again, it would be 
tempting to say that aging is a fac- 
tor. For women, the increased 
propensity was more pronounced 
for the older age groups. For men, 
however, it was distributed among 


most age groups. The explanation 
could therefore be a lack of full- 
time jobs, since a larger share of 
young men take part-time work by 
necessity. It could also be that some 
of these young men are students, 
making it impossible to rule out the 
hypothesis of an increased prefer- 
ence for a better balance between 
work and personal life. 


Variables such as occupation and 
industry do little to explain the 
decline in hours. However, what 
little these variables add would 
seem to show that a small part of 
the decline in hours is attributable 
to some transfer of jobs from 
occupations and industries with 
relatively high hours to ones requir- 
ing fewer hours. 


Did the reference week bias 
have an effect in the past? 


Since the degree of representation 
of statutory holidays in the refer- 
ence week has a major impact on 
the trend in hours between 2000 
and 2003, it is legitimate to ask 
whether such a bias occurred in the 
past. Hours actually worked were 


adjusted starting in 1987 (Chart D). 


A comparison of adjusted and 
unadjusted hours shows that simi- 
lar patterns occurred in the past. 
One of the most important took 
place in the early 1990s. In 1989 
and 1990, few statutory holidays 
were captured by the LES (see the 
second table in Definitions and the ref- 
erence week).'? The adjustment of 
hours actually worked therefore 
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The United States Current Population Survey (CPS), like the LFS, collects 
monthly employment data for a reference week. Reference-week biases are 
therefore also unavoidable. However, CPS reference weeks are chosen to avoid 
most statutory holidays except Easter. As a result, annual hours worked are 
considerably overestimated. As part of a research project to compare productivity 
changes, Statistics Canada made similar statutory holiday adjustments to the 
American data. Because of the greater overestimation in the United States, the 
changes in their figures were larger. 


Average annual hours in Canada and the U.S. 
SAT SRLS I LIE PSE OI A DED EB I NED ERS EASE ILS NE TOT NEL 


Unadjusted Adjusted 
hours hours Gap 
United United United 
Canada States Canada States Canada States 
% 

1994 1,814.8 1,945.1 1,768.4 1,856.4 2.6 4.6 
1995 1,799.2 1,952.3 1,766.5 1,850.9 1.8 5:2 
1996 1,814.8 1,950.6 1,778.9 1,865.8 2.0 4.3 
1997 1,814.8 1,965.9 1,774.8 1,870.0 222 4.9 
1998 1,799.2 1,956.8 1,774.0 4:873:4 1:4 4.3 
1999 1,814.8 1,975.8 A PLA 1,878.0 241 4.9 
2000 1,825.2 1,954.3 1,773:5 1,889.2 2.8 Sia! 
2001 1,788.8 1,928.0 162.4 1876.3 WARS: PETE 
2002 1,778.4 1,957.8 1,745.0 1,867.3 1.9 4.6 


Ideally, a weekly labour force survey would provide better estimates, with no 
reference-week bias. New surveys in the European Union use such an 
approach. The surveys use reduced samples that cover each week. Monthly 
estimates are then produced. This approach obviously entails major changes 
in methodology and operations, as well as presentation of the data. (For more 
information, see The European Union labour force survey, published June 2005 
by Eurostat and available on their Web site.) 


had little effect during these years. Starting in 1990, the economic slowdown 
was apparent; hours (adjusted or otherwise) decreased substantially. In 
1992, several statutory holidays were captured by the LFS (Good Friday, 
Thanksgiving and Remembrance Day).”” The adjustment of actual hours 
therefore had more of an effect in 1992, significantly raising the number of 
hours worked. Unadjusted actual hours between 1990 and 1992 indicate a 
much larger drop than the adjusted hours. 


Subsequently, from 1994 to 1999, adjusted and non-adjusted hours 
increased substantially and at the same pace. Starting in 2000, growth was 
slower, for both adjusted and non-adjusted hours. (For a description of 
the methodology used by the United States and the European Union, see 
Labour force surveys in other countries.) 


Impact of hours on productivity 


The reference week bias in hours actually worked affects not only the 
reading of labour market indicators but also labour productivity, since the 
latter reflects production per hour actually worked. Unless LFS hours are 


Whither the workweek? 


adjusted for various captured and 
non-captured holidays, the pro- 
ductivity measure would indicate 
spurious changes and would give 
an erroneous measure of economic 
efficiency. For this reason, before 
productivity is calculated, several 
adjustments are made to hours 
actually worked (see Adjustments 
made by the Canadian Productivity 
Accounts and Maynard 2004). 


The adjusted hours are usually 
lower than non-adjusted hours 
(Table 5). The difference may 
amount to as much as 12.4 days 
annually (1989). Adjusted annual 
houts also fluctuate much less. For 
example, between 1987 and 2004, 
they ranged between -1.1% and 
0.8% compared with -2.0% to 
1.5% for unadjusted hours. 


The effect of using unadjusted 
hours in calculating productivity 
was also measured. Taking unad- 
justed hours as the denominator, 
labour productivity in 2001 would 
be overestimated by 1.5%. This 
overestimation would amount to 
an average of 0.9% per year 
between 2000 and 2003 and 0.6% 
between 1989 and 1993. However, 
over the long term (1987 to 2004), 
the effect is marginal (0.1%). 


Conclusion 


Between 2000 and 2003, the LFS 
estimate of annual average hours of 
work gradually declined by 70 
hours, or the equivalent of two 
weeks of work. This decline was 
surprising, since employment con- 
tinued to be uncommonly strong 
despite slower economic growth 
than in the late 1990s. This strength 
contrasted with the stagnation of 
employment in the United States. 
Some analysts therefore questioned 
the strength of the labour market 
during these years. 
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Adjustments made by the Canadian Productivity Accounts 


The Canadian productivity accounts adjusts hours aggregated by industry and 
class of worker, using more steps than in this article. 


In the LFS, the annualization of hours consists primarily of summing the hours 
for the 12 reference weeks. In the productivity accounts, hours are adjusted 
in four steps. A first adjustment neutralizes the effect of the holidays on ref- 
erence weeks by adding hours of absence to actual hours. Next, a linear 
interpolation of the ‘standardized’ hours of reference weeks is done to produce 
estimates for all the weeks of the year. Then estimates are produced of the 
hours of absence related to statutory holidays and some vacations during weeks 
other than survey reference weeks for all employed persons, for all their jobs. 
These hours of absence are then subtracted from the ‘standardized’ actual 
hours. These adjustments give a better estimate of hours actually lost because 
of statutory holidays, since they add back the hours that should not have been 
subtracted and deduct hours actually lost annually for all the statutory holidays 
in each province. 


Hours are also adjusted for vacations, since in some provinces, reference weeks 
coincide with vacations in particular industries, such as the construction industry 
‘in Quebec. A final adjustment is made to account for the day of the week that 
a calendar year starts. 


This yields the hours actually worked for each of the 52 weeks of the year for 
| all employed persons at all their jobs. These adjusted totals are published in 
| The Canadian Productivity Accounts of Statistics Canada. Thus, data are avail- 
able on the hours of self-employed workers and employees by province or ter- 
ritory for a detailed industry level. For more information, see Maynard 2004 and 


| Statistics Canada 2005. 


More than half of the decrease was in fact due to survey methodology. 
The under-representation of some statutory holidays led to an overesti- 
mate of annual average hours worked in 2000 and thus, by comparison, an 
exaggerated drop in hours in the next three years. Similar patterns have 
occurred previously, notably between 1989 and 1992. 


Once adjusted to eliminate the 
statutory holiday bias, the decline 
amounted to an average of one 
week annually per employee 
instead of two. Two-thirds of the 
decrease in adjusted hours came 
from an increase in hours lost for 450 
other than statutory holidays. This 
increase in hours lost was attribut- 
able to the aging of the workforce, 
since a major portion of the increase 
was seen among workers aged 400 
45 and overt. 


Hours (millions) 


425 


However, aging was not the only 375 
factor. Increases in time off for 
vacation and for personal or fam- 
ily responsibilities, as well as 
changes to EI that resulted in more 
weeks of maternity, parental and 
adoption benefits as of December 


350 
1987 1989 1991 1993 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1987 to 2004 


31, 2000, also contributed, reflect- 
ing the greater value assigned to 
a better balance between work 
and personal life. The increased 
propensity to work part time, 
which was more pronounced 
among men in all age groups, 
could also be seen as reinforcing this 
trend. 


In addition, 2003 was disrupted by 
several unfortunate events: the 
August power blackout in Ontario, 
concerns about a possible SARS 
epidemic, and forest fires and 
floods in British Columbia. Com- 
bined with the substantial apprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar, these 
events led to an increase in work 
absences for other reasons, which 
accounted for nearly one-fifth of 
the total increase in hours lost. 


Thus the decrease in adjusted 
hours did not seem to reflect a lack 
of economic vitality, but rather the 
aging of the workforce and the 
greater value assigned to a better 
balance between work and per- 
sonal life. 


ChartD Removing the statutory holiday bias reduces the 
fluctuation in annual work hours. 


Adjusted 


Unadjusted 


1997 1999 2001 2003 
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Table 5 Average annual hours per employee, before and after adjustment, and effect of adjustment 
on labour productivity’ 


Hours Difference in Actual hours growth 

ee —_———— ___. Effect 

Unad- Annual Unad- on labour 

justed Adjusted Hours Days justed Adjusted productivity? 

% 

1987 1,804.4 1,767.9 36.5 4.9 ise ee Hie 
1988 1,830.4 NBTATE bee! 59.0 7.9 1.4 Or -1.2 
1989 1,856.4 1,763.6 92.8 12.4 1.4 -0.4 -1.9 
1990 1,830.4 UBiASSne! ita 10.3 -1.4 -0.6 0.8 
1991 1,794.0 {lp TACkOST/ 60.3 8.0 -2.0 -1.1 0.9 
1992 1,768.0 Us/Siose! SYA 4.4 -1.4 0.1 (ets) 
1993 1,788.8 1 Urersiace’ HOD 6.7 2 OFZ. -1.0 
1994 1,814.8 1,745.3 69.5 9.3 We 0.4 -1.1 
1995 1,799.2 1,746.0 Doze fe -0.9 0.0 0.9 
1996 1,814.8 AOD Sons 74 0.9 0.8 -0.1 
1997 1,814.8 Oo ee 60.6 8.1 0.0 -0.3 -0.3 
1998 1,799.2 AROSE 45.5 6.1 -0.9 0.0 0.8 
1999 1,814.8 eOore 55.6 7.4 0.9 0.3 -0.6 
2000 oZore 1,754.3 70.9 9.5 0.6 -0.3 -0.9 
2001 1,788.8 1,745.0 43.8 5.8 -2.0 -0.5 is 
2002 1,778.4 TES VON 46.3 6.2 -0.6 -0.7 -0.2 
2003 1,747.2 eZono PATE 2.9 -1.8 -0.4 1.4 
2004 1,762.8 1,742.0 20.8 2.8 0.9 1.0 0.1 
1989 to 1993? 1,808.0 1,745.0 63.0 8.4 -0.9 -0.4 0.6 
2000 to 2003? 1,784.2 1,738.9 45.3 6.0 -1.5 -0.6 0.9 


1987 to 2004? 1,800.8 1,748.5 52.3 7.0 -0.1 -0.1 0.1 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; Micro-economic Studies and Analysis Division 

1 The adjustments are for various provincial holidays and for the vacation of construction workers in Quebec. 

2 Geometric mean of the average annual growth rate of adjusted and unadjusted hours in 2000 and 2003. 

3 This column looks at the overestimation or underestimation of labour productivity if actual hours are not adjusted. For example, 
between 2000 and 2001, productivity growth would have been overestimated by 1.5% if unadjusted hours had been used instead 
of adjusted ones. 


Nonetheless, unless adjusted, the LFS estimate of hours @ Notes 
actually worked often introduces a bias that can dis- 
tort interpretation of labour market conditions. A 1 This is the definition of usual hours used since January 


1997. Prior to that, usual hours included any overtime hours 
usually worked by the survey respondent during a normal 
workweek, regardless of whether those hours were remuner- 
ated. Usual hours are used to calculate hourly wage rates. 


comprehensive adjustment is produced regularly at 
Statistics Canada in the Canadian Productivity 
Accounts program. The Current Population Survey, 
the American counterpart of Canada’s LFS, uses vir- 
tually identical procedures, so their estimates also con- 2 Actual hours are used to calculate productivity and the 
tain a reference-week bias. On the other hand, new hourly cost of labour. 

labour force surveys by nations in the European 
Union gather their data weekly from reduced sam- 
ples, nullifying this bias. 


3 In 2000, the system was new, and messages reminding 
respondents of the Thanksgiving and Remembrance Day 
holidays did not function. As a result, the LFS greatly 
underestimated the hours lost that year because of these 
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4 Self-employed workers report only absences of one week 
or more. Employees additionally report absences for part of 
a week. In this article, total hours lost cover both types of 
absence. Therefore, self-employed workers are excluded. 


5 Itis important to distinguish between average hours per 
employee and total hours. Total hours continued to grow 
between 2000 and 2003, since employment increased. How- 
ever, they grew less rapidly, and hence the decrease in average 
hours. 


6 Other reasons include time lost because of weather, 
sttikes, lockouts, temporary layoffs, job starting or ending 
during the week, lack of material, or maintenance and repair 
of work premises. 


7 Hours lost are annualized by multiplying weekly hours 
by 52 and by dividing the result by 7.5 hours per day. 


-8 From January to October, the LFS reference week 
includes the 15th day of the month. In December, the 
reference week is moved ahead to avoid having interviews 
take place during the weeks prior to Christmas. The same is 
usually done for November so that at least three weeks will 
separate the November and December interviews (David 
1989). 


9 Some holidays occur on a fixed date (Christmas, New 
Years Day, Remembrance Day) while others are variable 
(Civic Holiday, Good Friday). Some workers are penalized 
when fixed-date holidays fall on a weekend. 


10 Not all workers are given this holiday, but most provin- 
cial and federal employees are. (See second table in Definitions 
and reference week.) 


11 For further details, see Definitions and reference week. 


12 The adjustment consisted of adding hours lost for 
statutory holidays to actual hours of work. An additional 
adjustment was made for 2000, when the LFS reference week 
did not take place during the vacation of construction 
employees in Quebec, whereas in 2003, those vacation weeks 
were captured. In this case, the hours lost to vacation are 
estimated on the basis of usual hours. The average actual 
hours thus adjusted are slightly overestimated, since hours 
lost to statutory holidays are considered as having been 
worked, whereas in realty, this is not the case. However, this 
adjustment eliminates the bias caused by the reference week, 
and the numbers of hours may therefore be compared 
without risk of error. 


13. The years 2000 and 2003 represent the peak and trough 
respectively of average actual hours. The rest of the article 
examines differences between these two years to explain the 
decline in hours. 


14 Only women can report hours of absence owing to 
maternity leave. Men can take parental leave, which is captured 
in leave for personal or family responsibilities. 


15 Some laws have reinforced this effect, such as the Quebec 
legislation that gradually lowered the standard workweek 
from 44 hours in 1998 to 40 hours in 2002. A similar 
regulation in Ontario established a ceiling of 48 hours, 
including overtime. 


16 An Oaxaca decomposition model was used to see 
whether the increase in hours lost was more concentrated in 
specific industries and occupations or the result of a transfer 
of employment from some industries and occupations with 
low levels of hours lost toward industries and occupations 
with high levels. However, the model showed that the 
increase was broadly based. The decomposition was done by 
estimating a linear regression model with the average number 
of hours of absence per week as the dependent variable and 
the following independent variables: age group, sex, tempo- 
rary employee status, student status, province of residence, 
rural/urban area, occupation and industry. 


17 The proportion of employees working part time by 
choice was more than 70% in 2000 and in 2003. 


18 This estimate of 20% was obtained through a series of 
ordinary least squares regressions in which the dependent 
variable was an average of the number of adjusted actual 
hours for the years 2000 and 2003 combined. In the first 
regression, a single dependent variable was used, namely a 
dichotomous variable taking the value 1 in the case of data 
for 2003 and 0 otherwise. In a second regression, the 
proportion of part-time employees was added. The coeffi- 
cient of the dichotomous variable then declined by 20%, 
meaning that the growing proportion of part-time employ- 
ees explains 20% of the decrease in hours. The third 
regression included the variables in the second regression as 
well as province and the rural/urban nature of the area of 
residence. A fourth regression included all variables in the 
third regression as well as occupation and industry, the 
temporary of non-temporary nature of the job, and student 
status. The coefficient for Model 5 was -0.54, or 31% less 
than that of the first model, which shows that adding all the 
variables in models 3, 4 and 5 managed to add only about 
10 percentage points more than Model 2 to explaining the 
drop in hours. 


19 In 1989 and 1990, the only holiday captured was Remem- 
brance Day. Also, this holiday fell on the weekend in both 
these years. When Remembrance Day falls on the weekend, 
it often has less impact on hours lost, since eligible employ- 
ees would carry the holiday over to the following Monday. 
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20 In 1992, Remembrance Day fell on a weekday. Also, the 
July reference week took place during the vacation period for 
Quebec construction workers, reducing actual hours for that 
month. 
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How Canada 


compares in the G8 


Katherine Marshall 


rance initiated the first G6 (Group of Six) 
meeting in 1975, inviting five countries to 
discuss current global economic issues. Today, 

eight countries rotate hosting an annual summit to dis- 
cuss not only the global economy, but also political 
and social problems (see Hastory of the G8). The GB— 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Russian 
Federation, the United Kingdom and the United 
" States—are some of the most industrialized countries 
in the world. Given their economic, political and mili- 
tary weight, they can influence global developments 
and manage global crises. Using labour and economic 
data from the Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD), the World Trade 
Organization, and other international databases, this 
atticle presents selected indicators to describe how 
Canada compares with the other members of the G8, 
indicating changes since the early 1990s (see Data sources 


and definitions). 


Small group, big economic power 


Given Canada’s population, it is somewhat of a feat 
to belong to the G8, where membership is contingent 
on being a major economic power. In fact, the eight 
countries account for only 13% of the world’s popu- 
lation, but 46% of the global economy (Table 1). In 
other words, these eight countries are responsible for 
almost half the value of goods and services produced 
around the world. 


The economic strength of the United States is clearly 
evident, with a share of world GDP (21.0% in 2004) 
almost five times greater than its proportion of world 
population (4.6%). Despite being the smallest G8 
country, Canada’s share of GDP (1.8%) in 2004 was 
3.6 times greater than its share of population, a ratio 
only slightly below the United Kingdom’s. These pro- 
portional differences in GDP and population trans- 
late into the highest GDP per capita figures for the 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 or 


katherine.marshal\@statcan.ca. 


History of the G8 


The G8 has its roots in the early 1970s with two precur- 
sor groups known as the Brussels Group (1971) and the 
Library Group (1973). Both included selected developed 
democratic countries that met to discuss world issues, but 
meetings were largely confidential. One year after the 
Library Group was formed (France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States), Japan joined. Subse- 
quently, the group developed into the ‘G6’ when President 
Giscard d’Estaing of France invited the ‘G5’ plus Italy to 
Rambouillet to discuss global economic problems. Canada 
joined in 1976 to make the G7, and Russia in 1998 to make 
ithe G8. 


The G8 does not have a permanent administration. Each 
of the former G7 countries rotates holding a year-long 
presidency and hosting a summit. Canada has hosted four 
summits—in Ottawa and Montebello (1981), Toronto 
(1988), Halifax (1995) and Kananaskis (2002)—and is 
scheduled to host again in 2010. Russia will host for the 
first time in 2006. 


At each summit, leaders from the countries meet to dis- 
cuss major global issues of the day—economic, political 
or social. For example, the main issues for the 2005 summit 
will include Africa and climate change. Representatives from 
all countries try to reach non-binding agreements on how 
to resolve problems. The G8 has been responsible for 
instigating the Global Health Fund (targeted at fighting AIDS, 
tuberculosis and malaria), the Heavily Indebted Poor Coun- 
tries Initiative (which sets out a process to cancel the 
national debt for very poor countries), and the New Part- 
nership for Africa’s Development. 


United States, the United Kingdom and Canada— 
$39,800, $31,100 and $31,000 respectively in 2004. 
Standardized per capita GDP gives an indication of 
relative economic well-being. Even though Russia had 
by far the lowest GDP per capita in the G8 ($10,000), 
it was still almost twice as high as the average for all 
non-G8 countries ($5,400). 


Canada had the highest rate of economic 
expansion between 2000 and 2004 


Canada’s GDP grew by 1.2% annually between 1990 
and 1994, 3.7% between 1995 and 1999, and 3.1% 
between 2000 and 2004, placing it sixth, second and 
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Table 1 Population and GDP" of the G8, 2004 


GDP 

Population GDP per capita 
US $ 

millions % (billions) % US $ 
World 6,379.2 100.0 55,500 100.0 8,700 
G8 857.8 13.4 20010 46.0 29,744 
United States 293.0 4.6 11,665 21.0 39,807 
United Kingdom 60.3 0.9 1,877 3.4 31,142 
Canada 32:5 0.5 1,007 1.8 30,971 
Japan 127.3 2.0 3,835 6.9 30,115 
France 60.4 0.9 1,804 o26 29,859 
Germany 82.4 ale 2,310 4.2 28,025 
italy 58.1 0.9 1,610 2.9 PAT (48) 
Russia 143.8 2.3 1,408 2:5 9,793 
Non-G8 5,021.3 86.6 29,984 54.0 5,431 


Sources: The World Factbook; OECD Main Economic Indicators 
1 A purchasing power parity (PPP) dollar calculation of all goods and services produced in 
a country. 


first in the three periods’ (Chart). Most countries followed this global 
recession and recovery pattern, with the lowest economic growth between 
1990 and 1994 and the greatest between 1995 and 1999. Germany, how- 
ever, had the highest growth rate in the G7 countries between 1990 and 
1994? (2.8%) but saw consecutive reduced rates of 1.6% and 1.1% in the 
next two periods. This was partly 
due to the disruption following the 
fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 
and the subsequent blending 
of wealthier West Germany and 
former communist East Germany. 
France, Italy and Japan have all had 
relatively weak performances since 
1990 (GDP growth rates of 2.3% 
ot less). The United States was 
among the top three countries in 
terms of GDP growth rate for all 
three periods. 


after the early 1990s. 


Export trade accounts for 
one-third of Canada’s GDP 


An important factor in economic 
expansion for many countries is 
the amount of international trade 
activity. This is especially important 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Canada 


Source: OECD Productivity Database 
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How Canada compares in the G8 


for a country like Canada, which 
has a relatively small domestic mar- 
ket. Many countries began to for- 
mally harmonize their trade 
practices with the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in 1948, 
and the creation of the World 
Trade Organization in 1995. Trade 
is also becoming increasingly 
important to many large non-G8 
countries such as China (see Emerg- 
ing markets). Canada has partici- 
pated in a flurry of liberalized trade 
agreements during the past 15 
years, including the 1989 Canada- 
U.Saitree*Lrades Agreement, the 
1994 North American Free Trade 
Agreement, and the soon-to-be- 
adopted 2005 Free Trade Area of 
the Americas (covering 34 coun- 
tries). The increase in free trade (the 
reduction or elimination of trade 
barriers such as tariffs or quotas), 
technological advances in commu- 
nication, lower transportation costs, 
and innovation have all profoundly 
changed how and where business 
is done. Increasingly, the world of 
doing business has come to mean 
doing business with the world. 


Chart Canada’s average growth in GDP improved markedly 


4990-1994 
[-] 1995-1999 


HHH 2000-2004 


Germany Italy 


Russia excluded, data for unified Germany began in 1991. 
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Data sources and definitions 


This article uses figures from several organizations that 
regularly collect and publish standardized international data. 
However, whereas the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
and the World Trade Organization (WTO) seek to cover 
almost all countries in the world, the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development (OECD) generally 
focuses on its 30 member countries—which include all the 
G8 countries except Russia. The OECD nonetheless 
attempts to include economic and labour market indicators 
| for several significant non-member countries, such as 
| Russia, but readily admits that the data collection proc- 
_-ess is less well-established in non-member countries and 
| therefore “time series are generally not very long, and are 
| less reliable” (OECD 2005b, p 225). For Germany, data 
prior to 1991 are only for West Germany (Federal Republic 
of Germany). Information and the data used in this arti- 
cle can be obtained from the following Web sites: 
OECD: www.oecd.org 

| WTO: www.wto.org 

World Fact Book (CIA): www.odci.gov 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: www.bls.gov 


The article presents many well-known labour market and 
economic indicators. However, many other indicators could 
have been used—for example, youth unemployment, long- 
term unemployment, income distribution, the consumer 
price index, interest rates, or the national debt. 


Although all the organizations mentioned above are diligent 
in attempting to standardize concepts, methods and defi- 
nitions in order to allow for international comparisons, some 
differences will exist nonetheless. Therefore, some cau- 
tion must be taken when interpreting individual year dif- 
ferences between countries, and small differences in 
particular should be considered as “falling in a margin of 
uncertainty” (OECD 2005a, p 11). For examples of some 
| of the work done on international comparisons, see Baldwin 
et al. 2005 and OECD 2005a. 


Real gross domestic product (GDP) is commonly used 
| to estimate total economic activity, after adjusting for in- 
| flation, and is therefore a good measure for determining 
how well an economy is doing. 


Purchasing power parity (PPP) is the rate at which 
| Currency of one country must be converted into currency 
of another country to buy an equivalent basket of goods 


and services. PPPs eliminate the differences in price levels 
among countries and therefore fluctuate much less than 
market exchange rates. The common currency used in this 
article is the U.S. dollar. The OECD uses regularly updated 
PPPs developed by the OECD-Eurostat PPP program. 


Merchandise trade is the buying (importing) and selling 
(exporting) of all types of goods, which can range from raw 
primary products to specialized manufactured products. 
Trade in services is excluded since it is a relatively small 
activity and the coverage and comparability across coun- 
tries are subject to significant distortions (www.wto.org). 


The labour force is the civilian, non-institutionalized 
population over a country-specific minimum age (15 in 
Canada) who at the time of the survey were employed or 
unemployed. 


Employment rate is the percentage of the working-age 
population that is employed. For example, the rate for the 
core working-age population would be the number of 
persons aged 25 to 64 who are employed divided by the 
total population that age. 


Educational attainment is a standardized set of indica- 
tors summarizing the highest level of education attained. 
The OECD codes education levels according to the Inter- 
national Standard Classification of Education, which allows 
for international comparison. A common sub-classification 
is: 


Below upper secondary: less than a high school diploma. 


Upper secondary and postsecondary non-tertiary: gradu- 
ation from high school or completion of a postsecondary 
program that generally lasts six months to two years. 
Program names include trade/vocational certificate and 
community college certificate. 


Tertiary: includes higher level vocational and technical 
programs that usually last 1.5 to 3 years and result in 
a college diploma, and university certification programs (di- 
ploma, bachelor’s degree, first professional degree, etc.). 


For more information, see www.oecd.org/edu/eag2004. 


The importance of external trade to the economy is 
shown by the $US 322 billion in goods that Canada 
exports. This represented almost one-third (32%) of 
GDP (Table 2). An increase in exports means more 
economic activity for a country, and all G8 members 
have witnessed such an increase since 1990. At 252%, 
Canada had the greatest increase in export trade over 
the past decade. Total merchandise exports tended to 
be less important (18% of GDP or less) for the larger 
countries (Japan, Russia and the United States). After 


three years of consecutive decreases, Canada’s exports 
increased by just over $US 49 billion in 2004 (data not 
shown), resulting in a record trade balance of $US 46 
billion. Increases in industrial goods and energy prod- 
ucts were particularly strong, as was the extent of 
export trade with the United States, despite the appre- 
ciation of the Canadian dollar’? (Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade 2005; Cross 
2005). 
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Table 2 Indicators for total merchandise trade among the G8, 2004 


Export trade 


Trade Share Growth 
Imports Exports balance’ of GDP? since 1990 
Current US § (billions) % 

United States 1,526.4 819.0 -707.4 Ui 208 
United Kingdom 462.0 345.6 -116.4 18 187 
Canada 275.8 322.0 46.2 32 202 
Japan 454.5 565.5 111.0 15 197 
France 464.1 451.0 -13.1 25 208 
Germany eS 914.8 197.3 40 PRANTL. 
Italy 349.0 346.1 -3.0 21 203 

Russia 94.8 183.2 88.4 13 


Source: World Trade Organization 
1 Exports minus imports. 
2 For comparability with the trade data, GDP is expressed in current US dollars. 


Canada has an aging but well-educated labour force 


Employment growth is often linked to increases in economic activity and 
the qualifications of the population. One indicator that is widely used to 
track the state of the economy is the employment rate—the percentage of 
the working-age population that is employed. Trends in the rate for those 
aged 25 to 64 (the core working-age population) among the G8 are 
remarkable in both consistency and extent. The overall employment rate 
between 1976 and 2003 rose substantially in Canada (9.1 percentage points) 
and the United States (6.9 points), while it dropped slightly in two coun- 
tries: France and Germany (Table 3). These changes result from varying 
decreases for men and increases for women, reflecting the almost univer- 
sal increase in women’s labour force participation, and a younger average 
retirement age for men. 


While Italy had the largest employment rate difference between the sexes 
in 2003 (27.8 percentage points), Canada had the smallest (9.7 points)— 
largely because Canadian women had the highest employment rate (68.5%) 
of all G8 countries. Between 1976 and 2003, Canada moved from sixth to 
third in terms of the overall employment rate. 


As mentioned, employment growth is also generally associated with 
increasing educational qualifications—which are more pertinent than ever 
in today’s global and technological economy . And indeed, more and more 
people in each G8 country have been acquiring higher levels of education 
(Table 4). In 2002, 43% of Canada’s population aged 25 to 64 had a 
high-level vocational diploma, college diploma or university degree—the 
highest rate in the G8 (see Dasa sources and definitions). Over one-third of this 
age group in Japan (36%) and the United States (38%) had also attained a 
tertiary or high level of education. 


How Canada compares in the G8 


The employment rate among those 
with advanced education was 80% 
or higher in all G8 countries in 
both 1991 and 2002 (Table 4). In 
contrast, employment rates ranged 
between only 50% and 67% for 
those with less than high school 
education in both years. Given the 
correlation between advanced edu- 
cation and employment, it is not 
surprising to find that the four 
countries with the most highly edu- 
cated populations (Canada, Japan, 
the United Kingdom and the 
United States) also had the highest 
overall employment rates in 2003 
(Tables 3 and 4). 


Table 3 Employment rates 


in the G7 
Age 25 to 64 1976 2003 Change 
Both sexes % 
United States 64:3 71.2 6.9 
United Kingdom 70.3 74.2 3.9 
Canada C4 eZee 9.1 
Japan 69:1 73.9 4.8 
France 66.0 63.0 -3.0 
Germany’ 65.6 65.4 -0.2 
Italy SE VTE 4.9 
Men 
United States TAKSY ASRS) -2.4 
United Kingdom 86.7 81.0 -5.7 
Canada COS. 2 -2.5 
Japan 87.8 86.7 -1.1 
France stajateh Che -12.6 
Germany’ S34 O14. =12.0 
Italy 76:6) 7 AeO -5.6 
Women 


United States 49.8 65.7 15.9 
United Kingdom 54.0 67.4 13.4 


Canada 47” 68:5 20.8 
Japan 5AlcOes 6,0 10.0 
France 503) sOOL9 6.6 
Germany’ 48.6 59.3 AOU. 
Italy 29.0 43.2 14.2 


Source: OECD on-line Labour Statistics 
Database 
1 Only West Germany in 1976. 
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Table 4 Selected labour market indicators of the G7 for those aged 25 to 64 


United United 
States Kingdom Canada Japan France Germany Italy 
Educational attainment’ % 
1991 
Below upper secondary 16 3 30 49 18 72 
Upper secondary and postsecondary 54 49 42 36 60 (i 
Tertiary 30 16 28 15 22 6 
2002 
Below upper secondary 13 16 17 16 35 ah 54 
Upper secondary and postsecondary 49 57 40 47 41 60 36 
Tertiary 38 Pal 43 36 24 ZS 10 
Employment rate by educational attainment 
1991 
Below upper secondary 52 61 Bis, 58 51 54 
Upper secondary and postsecondary 74 78 Us 78 74 74 
Tertiary 85 86 82 85 86 87 
2002 
Below upper secondary Sy 53 Bis) 67 58 51 50 
Upper secondary and postsecondary 74 79 76 74 UE 70 Ue 
Tertiary 83 88 82 80 83 84 82 
Overall unemployment rate 
1993 6.9 10.0 11.4 7243) lites lath 10.1 
1998 4.5 6.2 8.3 4.1 eS, 9.1 dilinh 
2003 6.0 5.0 7.6 B18 9.4 9.6 8.6 
Average actual hours worked per week Hours 
1993 Son 33.1 3320 36.6 30.5 29.6 SileZ 
1998 35.4 3300 33.7 35.4 29.7 28.6 Sez 
2003 34.5 a2i2 33.0 34.6 PALS 27.8 30.6 


Source: OECD 


1 Levels have been classified according to an international coding system. 
Note: The selection of years was largely based on what was currently available from the OECD. 


Unemployment rates in the G8 ranged between 3% 
and 12% from 1993 to 2003, with Canada near the 
middle of the pack (7.6% in 2003). However, average 
wotk hours trended down in all countries except 
Canada, which had an average of 33 hours per week 
in both 1993 and 2003. Since 1993, Japan has wit- 
nessed an average workweek reduction of 2 hours, 
from 36.6 to 34.6, but still had the longest workweek 
of the G8 in 2003. France, on the other hand, had the 
shortest, dropping three hours to 27.5. Reasons for a 
drop in average work hours include legislative change 
(France’*), an aging labour force, and an increase in part- 
time work (see Galarneau 2005). 


Finally, Canada’s aging labour force has been the 
focus of a great deal of discussion, but in reality we 
are simply catching up to the older age distribution of 
workers in the other G8 countries. Only one-third of 
the Canadian workforce was aged 40 or over in 1983, 
compared with one-half in 2003 when the proportion 
in the other G8 countries ranged from 46% to 57% 
(Table 5). After 1983, Canada and the United States 
saw substantial increases (15 and 13 percentage points 
respectively) in the proportion of the workforce 40 
and older, mostly because of the aging of the genera- 
tion born after the Second World War. An aging 
labour force is not a concern in itself, having more to 
do with the impact of this demographic bulge as it 
moves out of the labour market, including possible 
skill shortages.” 
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Manufacturing output and cost both relatively 
low in Canada 


Cross-country labour output and cost indicators are 
usually developed using the manufacturing sector 
because data are readily available and because the 
industry often includes the bulk of a country’s mer- 
chandise trade (Sharpe 1990). Data are converted into 
a common currency (U.S. dollars), and indexed to 
gauge the rate of change. Labour productivity is 
expressed as output per hour—that is, total GDP in 
manufacturing divided by total hours worked in the 
industry.° Productivity rates (1992=100) have increased 
in all G8 countries over the past decade (Table 6). The 
United States showed the largest increase between 
1992 and 2003 (80%) and Italy the smallest (10%). 
Canada had a below-average growth in labour pro- 


ductivity (35%). 


On the other hand, the hourly compensation for 
employees also increased in all countries, with the U.S. 
showing the greatest gain (60%) and Italy the least 
(1%). Canada had the second lowest hourly compen- 
sation gain (13%). 


Conversely, except for the United Kingdom and Italy, 
the unit labour cost, which is wages and benefits per 
unit of manufactured product, fell in all countries 
between 1992 and 2003, particularly Canada and 
France where the drop was almost 20%. Since labour 
is often the biggest factor in production cost, lower 
unit labour costs can improve a country’s position. 
Although it seems contradictory to have hourly com- 


How Canada compares in the G8 


Emerging markets 


China, India and Brazil are three of the most populated 
countries in the world, and their economies and interna- 
tional trade activity have been growing almost exponentially. 
China alone has had an annual average growth of 9.3% 
in real GDP since 1993, with GDP totalling $US 1,600 billion 
in 2004. However, GDP per capita in these three coun- 
tries is still relatively low at $US 1,230, $US 610 and $US 
3,030 respectively for China, India and Brazil. Although 
Canada’s total trade activity with these three ($US 28.1 
billion) represented only 4.7% of its trade activity world- 
wide in 2004, the figure is expected to grow, especially 
for China (Roy 2005). 


Economic indicators of emerging markets,’ 2004 


China India — Brazil 
Population (millions) 1,299 1,065 184 
GDP (f$ billions) 1,601 655 558 
GDP per capita ($) 1232 615 ._3,033 
Annual average GDP 
growth rate, 1993 to 2003 (%) 9:3 6.1 2.6 
Total merchandise trade 
with Canada ($ billions) 23.6 1.8 at 
Canadian exports (§ billions) ral 0.8 tal 
Canadian imports ($ billions) 18.5 1.07 1.6 


Sources: Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade; 


Statistics Canada 
1 Currency figures are in U.S. dollars. 
2 2003 data. 


| 


pensation rates go up at the same time as unit labour costs go down, this is possible when labour productivity 
increases. Specifically, when more goods can be produced in fewer 


NN §6— hours, as was the case between 1993 and 2003, both wages and profits can 
Table 5 Proportion of labour increase. 
force aged 40 or over 
in the G7 Conclusion 
Labour and economic data for the G8 demonstrate that this group 
1983 2003 : ; Riese: 
includes some of the most economically powerful countries in the world. 
% Their economic expansion has been continuous over the past 15 years, and 
United States 38 51 the extent of their economic power is reflected in the 2004 average GDP 
United Kingdom 42 49 per capita figure of $US 29,700, compared with $5,400 for non-G8 coun- 
Canada 34 49 tries. 
if epi Penta ; : 
“tlio os ; Canada has made significant gains in average annual economic expansion, 
France 41 50 ; ; eh, 
eee Us fe moving from one of the lowest rates in the early 1990s to the highest 
: during the most recent period (2000 to 2004). International trade has played 


Italy 42 46 


Source: OECD 


a key role in this process. 
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Table 6 Selected manufacturing output and cost indicators for the G7 


United United 
1992=100 States Kingdom Canada Japan France Germany Italy 
US $ 
Output per hour 1993 102.7 103.8 105.8 101.7 101.0 101.8 104-2 
1998 130.2 108.4 Tey Vv 127.9 122.0 110.8 
2003 180.4 134.9 134.5 154.3 158.0 135.4 110.9 
Hourly compensation 1993 102.0 88.9 95°63 AWifee 96.3' 100.4 82.8 
1998 118.7 115.4 91.9" hy Ta" 113.0 86.7 
2003 159.6 148.4 A Pee" Ggesowes| 127.0" 132.8 100.8 
Unit labour costs 1993 99.3 85.6 90.4 pore 95.3 98.7 81.8 
1998 91.2 106.5 78.1 92.2 79.1 92.9 78.2 
2003 88.5 110.0 83.8 87.7 80.4 98.3 90.9 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1 Compensation adjusted for employment taxes and government subsidies to estimate the actual labour cost to employers. 


Canada also fared well in terms of employment rate 
growth among the working-age population as well as 
in the educational attainment of this age group. By 
2003, Canada had the third highest employment rate 
(73.3%) for those aged 25 to 64, up from 64.2% and 
sixth place in 1976. Also, Canadian women had the 
highest rate (68.5%) in the G8. Canada and the United 
States experienced a considerable baby boom after the 
Second World War and are currently facing a rapidly 
aging workforce, a situation that could affect 
labour replacement rates. 


Although Canada has managed to control rising 
labour costs over the past decade and add to its com- 
petitive edge, its labour productivity gains have been 
substantially below those of France, Japan and the 
United States. However, all in all, the global economic 
picture indicates that Canada is keeping up with, and 
in many cases surpassing, its G8 partners. 


& Notes 


1 Canada’s annual average GDP growth rates were rela- 
tively stronger between 2000 and 2002 than in 2003 and 2004. 


2 Although the Berlin Wall was dismantled in 1989, West 
and East Germany were not officially reunited until late 1990, 
so most series show combined German data starting in 1991. 


3 The strength of a country’s currency can be an important 
factor in improving or reducing cost competitiveness. For 
example, if the Canadian dollar appreciates in relation to 
the currency of other countries, our manufactured exports 
become more expensive to buy, and companies are often 
forced to cut the export price in order to remain competitive. 
However, some hidden advantages of a rising dollar can 
counter the changing price of exports and improve competi- 
tiveness. For example, depending on the industry, many 
manufactured goods require imported material, which will 
cost less because of a stronger dollar. Also, Canadian 
companies with U.S. debt, or those who import machinery 
or equipment to produce their goods, would also benefit 
from currency appreciation. 


4 In 1998 and 2000, the French government passed 
legislation that reduced the workweek to a maximum of 35 
hours. 


5 The changing characteristics of older workers in Canada, 
as well as structural changes to the labour market are some 
of the reasons for expecting many current workers to 
continue working past 65, the traditional age of retirement 
(Duchesne 2004). 


6 Labour is the main ingredient or cost involved in 
producing goods, and the easiest to measure. However, 
capital (such as equipment), energy and materials are also 
factors in production. Multifactor productivity is an output 
calculation that captures the impact of changes in all the 
factors. 
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Who gains from 


computer use? 


Cindy Zoght and Sabrina Wulff Pabilonia 


ince the 1980s, wage inequality between 

highly educated and less educated workers has 

grown substantially. One hypothesis is that the 
computerization of work allows workers to shift their 
focus from routine tasks to problem solving, and that 
this ‘upskilling’ increases productivity and wages 
(Attewell 1987). One study found that workers who 
used a computer on the job earned 17.6% higher 
wages than those who did not (Krueger 1993). This 
paper sparked debate as to whether the return is truly 
for using a computer or a result of being selected to 
use one. If workers with high ability or unobserved 
skills are those given computers on the job, then cross- 
sectional results could falsely attribute a wage premium 
to computer use—a conclusion supported by a study 
finding that workers who used other tools associated 
with white-collar type work, including a pencil and a 
hand calculator, received a similar return on these tools 
(DiNardo and Pischke 1997). 


A few researchers have used panel data to control for 
unobserved individual differences. Most found small 
of insignificant returns on technology use, suggesting 
that firms are allocating information technologies to 
their highest skilled workers, who already earn more. 


While proponents of upskilling argue that computeri- 
zation can lead to productivity and wage increases, 
critics counter that computerization can be deskilling. 
That is, the increased mechanization reduces workers’ 
control over the production process and simplifies 
jobs, leading to lower wages. In fact, the introduction 
of new technology may be upskilling for some work- 
ers (because it complements them in production) and 
deskilling for others (because it substitutes for them in 


Cindy Zoghi and Sabrina Wulff Pabilonia are with the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Cindy Zoghi can be 
reached at (202) 691-5680 or zoghi.cindy@bls.gov. 
Sabrina Wulff Pabilonia can be reached at (202) 691- 
5614 or pabilonia.sabrina@bls.gov. The present article is 
adapted from their paper Which Workers Gain from 
Computer Use? (2004). 


production), even within a single firm. A case study of 
the introduction of digital cheque imaging in a bank, 
found that exceptions processors spent more time on 
problem solving and less on repetitive tasks while the 
staff of deposit processors with the same skill require- 
ments was reduced (Autor, Levy, and Murnane 2002). 
In this case, computers substituted for some routine 
tasks and complemented problem-solving. These dif- 
ferences may be observable between occupational 
groups as computers change skill requirements. 
For example, word-processing programs may be 
deskilling for clerical workers because documents can 
be prepared more quickly and with fewer skills, but 
upskilling for managers because such programs allow 
them to take on a greater variety of tasks. Another 
reason for differential returns to technology across 
wotkers is that managers and professionals with 
high cognitive skills are especially important for the 
implementation of new technologies (Bresnahan, 
Brynjolfsson and Hitt 2002). They need to be able to 
transform organizations to take advantage of technol- 
ogy and new information so that they can learn about 
their customers. Similarly, since highly educated work- 
ers have a comparative advantage in adjusting to new 
technologies, the introduction of new technologies 
should shift demand away from less educated work- 
ers (Bartel and Lichtenberg 1987). 


This study uses a panel of workers surveyed in the 
1999 and 2000 Workplace and Employee Survey 
(WES) to re-examine wage premiums for using a 
computer at work (see Data source). It identifies the 
return to adopting a computer, as distinct from the 
negative return from ceasing to use a computer, and 
examines the returns for specific subgroups of work- 
ets by education, occupation, and computer applica- 
tion. It also measures the longer-term returns to 
continued computer use and the effects of previous 
computer experience and training to determine 
whether the difference between the small returns for 
adopters and the much larger returns for continued 
users can be attributed to learning costs. 
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Who gains from computer use? 


Wage differential for 
computer use 


A ‘naive’ wage equation was esti- 
mated by ordinary least squares 
with various personal characteris- 
tics and computer use (yes/no) as 
the explanatory variable of interest 
(see Methodology). The resulting 
wage premium for computer use 
is 16.9%, which does not account 


Table 1 The wage effect of using a computer 


Individual First- 

Pooled OLS fixed-effects differenced 

model (naive) model model 

Dependent variable In(hourly $) In(hourly $) Aln(hourly $) 
Computer user alioGOmem .0160** ue 


Both years (maintainers) ae “a : 
1999 only (ceasers) Be Scr .0029 
2000 only (adopters) ? 


R2 


for selection effects or differing Adjusted R? 


effects across subgroups of work- 
ers (Table 1). 


Unobserved worker characteris- 
tics, such as ability, may also make 
computer users different from 
‘other workers. If these unobser- 
vables are correlated with wages, 


0.4285 0.0879 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 and 2000 

Statistically significant at * = p<.10; ** = p<.05; *** = p<.07. 

Note: The OLS model includes a constant, years of education, potential experience (and its 
square), parents or grandparents from a non-European country, different language at 
work than at home, part-time status, marital status, sex, sex interacted with marital 
status, union coverage, regional indicators, five occupational indicators, tenure with 
the establishment, a year indicator, the natural log of establishment size, and the 
percentage of computer users in the establishment. The other models include the same 
variables except those that are constant over time and recent promotion in 2000. 


Methodology 


An economic model of wages that accounts for the pro- 
duction activities of firms, employee education, varying 
employee productivity, varying job complexity across 
occupations, declining computer costs and varying com- 
puter training costs results in four possible sources of 
wage dispersion relating to computer use and adoption 
(Zoghi and Pabilonia 2004). 


1. Computer users might be more productive relative to 
non-users, regardless of computer use. 


2. Computer users might be the type of employee firms 
protect by paying higher-than-market (or efficiency) 
wages. 


3. Higher computing productivity might raise wages for 
computer users. 


4. Lower costs of computerization might increase the com- 
puter wage premium. 


Only the third source represents the ‘true’ computer wage 
premium. The others indicate that computer use probably 
coincides with other employee characteristics that employ- 
ers value (selectivity effects). This study uses a number 
of different approaches to isolate the true computer wage 
premium from the selectivity effects. 


Cross-sectional ordinary least squares (naive) 

This model estimates the gross wage differential between 
computer users and non-users that includes all four fac- 
tors outlined above, controlling for years of education, 
potential experience, potential experience squared, par- 
ents or grandparents from a non-European country, dif- 
ferent language spoken at work than at home, part-time 
status, marital status, sex, sex interacted with marital 
status, union coverage, regional indicators, five occupa- 
tional indicators, tenure with the establishment, a year 
indicator, establishment size, and percentage of compu- 
ter users in the establishment. 


Controlling for unobserved qualities 

If computer users have other unobserved qualities (such 
as ability or ambition) that are correlated to wages, then 
cross-sectional estimates of the computer wage premium, 
as above, are upward biased. However, an algebraic trick 
can be used with panel data to eliminate this bias. If wage 
changes are estimated as a function of the change in 
characteristics over time, then all characteristics that do 
not change (whether observed or unobserved) ‘drop out’ 
of the model. These are termed ‘fixed-effects’ models. Only 
those characteristics that can change over time are 
included: education, potential experience, marital status, 
work-home language differences, part-time status, union 
coverage, job promotion, number of employees, and the 
percentage of computer users within the establishment. 


Since the returns to computer use can also vary according 
to changes in computer use patterns, the four possible 
computer use transitions a worker can experience over 
time can be separately identified, and returns to compu- 
ter use allowed to vary between these groups of individuals 
and over time. The four transitions are those who never 
used a computer, those who used a computer in both 
periods, those who ceased using a computer in 2000, and 
those who adopted a computer between 1999 and 2000. 


An alternative approach is to use past wages to capture 
the fixed effect. This enables the return to computer use 
of long-term users to be estimated, as opposed to focusing 
on changers. 


Since the theoretical model also indicated that the com- 
puter-use premium could vary by type of worker and 
application, all the fixed-effects models were estimated 
separately by occupational groups, educational groups, 
and application used most frequently. Computer training 
variables were added to examine the interactions between 
training and the computer wage premium. 
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the previously reported wage premium would be 
incorrectly attributed to computer use. Indeed, many 
other researchers have found that the wage premium 
for computer use is greatly diminished or no longer 
exists when they control for unobserved individual het- 
erogeneity.'! Many demographic variables are time- 
invariant and consequently do not appear in the fixed- 
effects model. However, education did change for 
quite a few workers, possibly due to measurement 
etror in one or both years. Additionally, marital status, 
work-home language differences, part-time status, and 
union coverage can change. For many of the establish- 
ments, both the number of employees and the per- 
centage of computer users changed between 1999 and 
2000. Also considered was recent promotion, a factor 
that may be correlated with changes in both computer 
use and wages.” 


Confirming previous results, the fixed-effects estimate 
was only 1.6% (Table 1, column 2).’ Identification 
in this specification comes from the 9% of workers 
who changed computer status—6% adopted and 
3% ceased to use a computer in 2000.* The model 
assumes the absolute value of the return to computer 
use is the same for both adopters and ceasers—which 
may not be the case. In addition, it does not provide 
any information about the return to computer use for 
workers who used a computer in both 1999 and 2000 
or even for many years prior to 1999 (Dolton and 
Makepeace 2004). 


Who gains from computer use? 


Therefore, the four possible computer-use transitions 
a worker can experience over time were separately 
identified, and returns to computer use were allowed 
to vary between these groups of individuals and over 
time. The four transitions are: those who never used a 
computer, those who used a computer in both peri- 
ods, those who ceased using a computer in 2000, and 
those who adopted a computer between 1999 and 
2000. 


In a first-differenced model, the effect of computer 
use on wages for the average worker in the first year 
of computer adoption is a statistically significant 3.8% 
(Table 1, column 3). The coefficient on ceasing to use 
a computer is not statistically significantly different 
from zero, perhaps due to downward wage rigidity. 


The small wage premium found does not necessarily 
indicate that returns to computer use are this small but 
merely that returns to the average worker in the first 
year of computer use are small. Returns might be small 
in the first year if employers passed along some or all 
of the costs of computer training to their employees. 
However, the return to long-run computer experience 
for continuing computer users may well differ. 


Accounting for worker differences and 
technology use 


So far, the implication has been that the average 
worker does not earn the high wage premiums 
initially associated with computers—at least in the short 


Data source 


The Workplace and Employee Survey was initially con- 
ducted in 1999. Establishments in the survey are followed 
annually, while employees are followed for only two years 
and then re-sampled. The analysis used a panel of 
employees with their matched employer information from 
1999 and 2000—the most recent available. The panel 
aspect allows a control for unobserved individual charac- 
teristics that might affect the propensity for computer use 
as well as wages. 


In 1999, more than 23,500 employees in almost 6,000 
establishments were interviewed. Establishments were first 
selected from employers with paid employees in March of 
the survey year. Employers in the territories and those op- 
erating in crop and animal production; fishing, hunting, and 
trapping; private households; religious organizations; and 
public administration were excluded. At each establishment, 
a maximum of 24 employees were randomly sampled. All 
employees were selected in establishments with fewer than 
four employees. In 2000, just over 20,000 employees were 


re-interviewed. For some of the main econometric analy- 
sis, a restricted sample was used—the 19,000 employees 
who responded in both years, remained with the same em- 
ployer in both years, and had non-missing observations 
on the dependent and independent variables. (No signifi- 
cant differences were apparent between the full sample 
and restricted sample employee characteristics.) 


The dependent variable in the analysis is the natural loga- 
rithm of the hourly wage. Employee respondents reported 
wages or salaries before taxes and other deductions in 
any frequency they preferred (hourly, daily, weekly, 
annually). They were also asked about additional variable 
pay from tips, commissions, bonuses, overtime, profit- 
sharing, productivity bonuses, or piecework. Hourly com- 
pensation was derived by dividing total pay by total reported 
hours. (Managers may be more likely to work unreported 
hours than other workers. Thus, hourly wages for this 
occupational group would be overestimated.) 
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Who gains from computer use? 


Table 2 Wage effects of adopting a computer 
by occupation and education 


Occupation 


Managers .0704* 
Professionals .0437 
Technical/trade .0389*** 
Marketing/sales -.0026 
Clerical/administrative .0118 
Production, no trade .0214 
Education 

Advanced degree 1760*™* 
Bachelor’s degree MOSiings 
College or vocational training .0289** 
High school graduate .0310 


Less than high school graduate .0146 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 and 2000 

Statistically significant at * = p<.10; ** = p<.05; *** = p<.07. 

Note: The sample is restricted to employees who responded to the 
survey in both years and remained with the same 
employer in the same occupation. 


run—although the premium is still positive and eco- 
nomically significant. Nevertheless, certain workers 
may earn higher than average returns. Evidence for 
such differential effects was sought by re-estimating 
the first-differenced model for workers by occupa- 
tional group, educational group, and type of applica- 
tion used most frequently. 


Six broad occupational groups were examined: man- 
agers, professionals, technical and skilled production 
workers, marketing and sales workers, clerical and 
administrative workers, and unskilled production 
workers with no trade or certification. Group sam- 
ples were restricted to those who were in the same 
occupation in both years (Table 2). Even controlling 
for individual heterogeneity, managers earned a statis- 
tically significant 7.0% higher wages in the first year of 
computer use, compared with 3.9% for technical/ 
trade workers. The remaining occupational groups, 
however, earned no statistically significant wage pre- 
mium for adopting computers, and only the return to 
professionals using a computer was an economically 
significant 4.4%. These results coincide with expecta- 
tions, since white-collar workers are likely to possess 
more problem-solving skills than other workers. If 
computers are a complement for high-skilled workers 
and a substitute for low-skilled workers, it makes sense 
that the adoption of computers would affect the 
wages of these groups differently. Estimations of the 
wage effect for the average worker obscure impor- 
tant differences between types of workers. 


A second way to test for differential effects of com- 
puterization for particular types of workers is to esti- 
mate the models separately by education, dividing the 
sample into those with less than a high school diploma, 
only a high school diploma, college or vocational train- 
ing, a bachelor’s degree, or an advanced degree. Wage 
premiums are quite high for workers with an advanced 
degree (17.6%) or a bachelor’s degree (10.3%), still posi- 
tive for those with college or vocational training (2.9%), 
and not statistically different from zero for those with a 
high school diploma or less. 


Another source of heterogeneity that may affect the 
returns to computer use stems from the different tasks 
performed. If technology complements a worker 
doing problem-solving tasks but substitutes for a 
wotker doing repetitive tasks, then it may be impor- 
tant to look at more detailed questions of technology 
use. To do this, the adoption indicator was disagere- 
gated into the primary software application used by 
the adopter (14 categories). In addition, two other 
types of technology—computer-aided tools (for 
example, industrial robots) and non-computer tech- 
nologies (for example, cash registers and scanners)— 
were tested for (Table 3). 


Table 3 The wage effect of adopting a specific 
application 


First-differenced 


model 
Computer-aided technologies -.0072 
Other technologies -.0034 
Main application used 
(conditional on adopting a computer) 
Word processing SOW2Z95 
Spreadsheet .0189 
Database Ooi 
Desktop publishing .1996* 
Management applications .0246 
Communications .0694** 
Programming .0890 
Specialized office .0343* 
Data analysis .1091 
Graphics -.0152 
Computer-assisted design .0289 
Computer-assisted engineering AONE 
Expert systems .0866 
Other -.0173 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 and 2000 

Statistically significant at * = p<.10; ** = p<.05; *** = p<.07. 

Note: The sample is restricted to employees who responded 
to the survey in both years and remained with the same 
employer. 
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The wage premium is largest for those adopting desk- 
top publishing, data analysis, and programming (20%, 
10.9%, and 8.9% respectively) compared with contin- 
ued non-users. These applications tend to demand criti- 
cal thinking or problem-solving skills. However, the 
variance for the coefficients in this model comes from 
individual workers who adopt a computer and this 
particular software. The number of workers in each 
group is quite small, resulting in large standard errors 
in most instances. Adopters who use word process- 
ing, database, communication, and specialized office 
applications earn significant, but smaller, wage premi- 
ums (7.3%, 5.1%, 6.9%, and 3.4% respectively). Thus 
while some of the estimates in the first-differenced 
model are quite noisy, some differences in the wage 
premium do appear to remain depending upon the 
primary application adopted. It does not seem that 
workers using technologies other than computers earn 
a wage premium for that usage. The three different 
groups of workers—by occupation, education, and 
type of software application used—seem to largely 
confirm that technology can affect workers differently. 


Long-term results 


One reason the traditional fixed-effects and flexible 
first-differenced models might yield small estimates of 
the return to computer use is that they measure the 
wage change within the first year of adopting or ceas- 
ing to use a computer. In order to estimate the return 
for maintaining computer use, the previous yeat’s 
wage was used to try to capture the individual fixed 
effects. The average return to computer use for those 
who used computers in both periods was 8.3% in 2000 
(Table 4). This large and significant return suggests that 
those with computer skills are earning higher wages 
than those who are first learning to use their new com- 
puters at an establishment. The return to adopting 
(4.2%) using the lagged wage approach was only 
slightly higher than that obtained using first-differences 
(3.8%), suggesting that lagged wages are good proxies 
for the individual fixed effects—at least for adopters. 


Re-estimating the equation for the occupational and 
educational groups shows that most continued users 
earned a return to computer use. Even though work- 
ers in the marketing/sales and clerical/administrative 
occupations did not earn a return to adopting, work- 
ers in these occupations who continued their compu- 
ter use earned economically significant returns of 10% 
and 8% respectively. Among the educational groups, 
continued users all earned an economically large 


Who gains from computer use? 


Table 4 The long-run wage effect of using a 
computer, value-added approach 


OLS 

Maintainers Adopters 
All workers .0796*** .0410*** 
Occupation 
Managers .0664*** .0836** 
Professionals .0243 .0523 
Technical/trade .0862*** .0445*** 
Marketing/sales .1043*** .0823 
Clerical/administrative OA Ss .0333 
Production, no trade .0563** .0580* 
Education 
Advanced degree .0601 .1465** 
Bachelor’s degree .0829*** PAO ieee 
College or vocational training FUGSdn.. 2OSG05e* 
High school graduate .1008*** EO559%5 
Less than high school graduate .0588*** tONHS 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 and 2000 

Statistically significant at * = p<.10; ** = p<.05; *** = p<.07. 

Note: The OLS model (using the 2000 sample) includes lagged 
wage, a constant, years of education, potential experience 
(and its square), parents or grandparents from a non- 
European country, different language at work than at 
home, part-time status, marital status, sex, sex interacted 
with marital status, union coverage, regional indicators, 
five occupational indicators, tenure with the establishment, 
the natural log of establishment size, the percentage of 
computer users in the establishment, and recent 
promotion. The other specifications exclude the 
occupational indicators. 


return to computer use. High school graduates, one 
of the lower educational levels, earned one of the high- 
est returns—10.6%. The coefficient on continued 
users in the advanced degree group was imprecise. 
These results suggest that previous fixed-effects mod- 
els dramatically understate the ‘true’ returns to com- 
puter use, and in fact, only represent the much smaller 
average returns to adopting or ceasing to use a 
computer. 


Not too surprisingly, the long-term returns are in most 
cases much larger than the short-term ones, since most 
workers will not immediately become more produc- 
tive the instant a computer appears on their desk. 
Workers must learn to use a computer and incorpo- 
tate it into their job.’ In the first year of using a com- 
puter on the job, learning costs may be high for 
workers, especially those with no prior experience. 
These may be pecuniary costs of courses or on-the- 
job training, or opportunity costs of lost productivity 
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while adapting their job to computer use. While some 
learning costs will be paid by the employer, workers 
may be expected to implicitly share them, since many 
of these applications add to their general transferable 
skills rather than firm-specific ones. 


The data provide two ways to assess why returns are 
lower for adopters than for continued users. One is to 
compare the returns to adoption for those who 
received and did not receive computer training. 
Employees were asked if they participated in any 
on-the-job or classroom training on computer hard- 
wate or software related to their job and paid for by 
their employers. The 15% of adopters who received 
(and implicitly required) training would be expected 
to have lower wages while they paid their share of the 
training cost, resulting in lower returns in the presence 
_ of training. The second way is to compare the returns 
to adoption for workers with and without prior com- 
puter experience. Workers with prior computer expe- 
rience may be able to reap higher productivity in their 
first year of computer use than those with no prior 
computer experience and thus earn a higher return. 


Although results are imprecise for the interaction terms 
because of the small number of adopters with either 
prior experience or training,° the coefficients suggest 
that learning costs may affect the short-term returns to 
computer use (Table 5). A computer adopter not 
receiving training earns a return of around 4%, while 
one with training earns 3% (Model I). A worker with- 
out prior computer experience earns a return to adopt- 
ing of 2.9%, while a worker with prior experience 
earns 5% in the year of adoption (Model II). 


The theoretical model allows learning costs and the 
extent to which workers share them to vary across 
types of workers, showing that these variations can 
help explain the differential returns to computer 
adoption. For example, if low-skilled workers require 
more training than high-skilled workers to master a 
particular computer application, then it might take 
longer for any premium to be reflected in their wages. 
While separate estimations for the different occupa- 
tional and educational subgroups are quite noisy, as 
the variance is derived from a one-year wage change, 
there is nevertheless some evidence that the sharing of 
these costs is especially high for particular groups of 
workers, although the pattern is not clearly related to 
skill level. The one significant result in the training 
interaction is for the marketing and sales occupations, 
which is consistent with the fairly large return to con- 
tinued users for this group (Table 4). Other groups, 


such as professionals, clerical and administrative, and 
the highly educated incur economically large costs 
of training. While these are not all intuitive, the 
first-differencing method does not control for 
unobservable traits that might cause one worker to 
receive training in the second period and another 
worker not to receive the training. Thus, although the 
large negative effect on the interaction term for work- 
ers who hold a bachelor’s or advanced degree is 
somewhat surprising (10.2% and 8.0% respectively), it 
is likely that many of these degree holders do not 
require formal training and that those who do are dif- 
ferent in some important unobservable way. Alterna- 
tively, their training programs may be expensive 
because of the complexity of the applications they 
must master. 


Table 5 Effects of training and previous 
computer experience on the computer 
adoption wage premium 


Model | Model II 
Prior 
With experi- 
Adopted in 2000 Overall training* Overall ence* 
All workers .0395*** -.0101 .0289*%* .0210 
Occupation 
Managers .0630 .0544 .0451 .0590 
Professionals .0626 -.0663 0189 0673 
Technical/trade .0340** 0322 0379 0026 
Marketing/sales .0459 -.2908** -.0205 0332 
Clerical/administrative .0305 -.0877 .0048 .0149 
Production, no trade .0178 .0541 .0048 .0433 
Education 
Advanced degree .1901*** -.0796 .1274 1236 
Bachelor’s degree 20 eee O18 0834 0339 
College or vocational 
training 0314 > 3-01.36 .0319** -.0065 
High school graduate .0245 .0329 .0094 .0534 
Less than high school 
graduate .0129 .0156 .0152 = -.0023 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 and 2000 

Statistically significant at * = p<.10; ** = p<.05; *** = p<.07. 

Note: The sample is restricted to employees who responded to the 
survey in both years and remained with the same employer 
in the same occupation. 


The size of the wage premium for those who do not 
receive formal training is larger for several of the low- 
skilled groups (for example, marketing/sales, clerical/ 
administrative) than in the models that do not control 
for training. If workers were observed a few years 
after adopting computers, however, their wages might 
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be higher than those of similar workers who did not 
adopt a computer between 1999 and 2000. In fact, 
the effect should be larger than was measured here, 
since much of the learning costs are not reflected in 
formal training but in on-the-job experience using a 
computer. 


Most groups also demonstrated a larger return for 
experienced adopters, shown by the positive return 
on the interaction, even though the estimates are 
imprecise. The exceptions are workers with college or 
vocational training or no high school degree and those 
in technical and trades occupations, which may indi- 
cate that the applications used by these workers tend 
to be firm-specific and that prior general computer 
skills are not readily transferable. 


Conclusion 


A naive wage regression indicates that workers who 
used a computer earned 16.9% more in 2000 than 
those who did not use a computer. Controlling for 
unobserved worker heterogeneity using a changing 
characteristics model, the wage growth for the first 
year of computer use was a statistically significant 
3.8%. This model allows the separate identification of 
the return to adopting a computer from the wage loss 
associated with ceasing to use a computer, which is 
not statistically different from zero. 


This panel estimate, however, obscures important dif- 
ferences between types of workers and returns from 
using different computer applications. While technical 
wotkers, professionals and managers earn higher 
wages in the first year of computer use, other occupa- 
tional groups, whose skills may be substitutes for com- 
puter technologies, earn no statistically significant 
return. Similarly, workers with a bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degree earn 10% to 17% more when adopting 
a computer, while those with college or vocational 
training earn around 3% and those with a high school 
diploma or less earn no return. Returns to using dif- 
ferent software applications vary markedly, suggest- 
ing a return to computerizable tasks that allow creative 
or cognitive skills to be better utilized. Workers who 
use other machinery or computer-controlled technol- 
ogy do not earn a return. Computers seem to be a 
complement to high-skilled workers performing 
problem-solving tasks and a substitute for low-skilled 
workers performing repetitive tasks. 


Who gains from computer use? 


Small but significant returns accrue for some workers 
in the first year of computer use. Using lagged wages 
as an alternative means of controlling for individual 
fixed effects, which provides an estimate of returns to 
computer use for those who used a computer both 
years, shows that the average worker who used a com- 
puter in 1999 and 2000 earned an 8.3% wage pre- 
mium, more than double the return for the average 
adopter. In addition, continued users in most skill 
groups earned more than a 5% return to computer 
use in 2000. 


The result that continued users earn more than adopters 
may represent greater productivity. The penalty asso- 
ciated with receiving training on a new computer sug- 
gests either that workers pay for training in terms of 
slower wage growth or that workers who receive train- 
ing differ from those who do not receive training. 
Controlling for computer training increases wages for 
many of the low-skilled groups whose premiums were 
small or zero in previous models. In addition, com- 
puter adopters with prior computer experience earned 
mote in the first year than those lacking experience. 


@ Notes 


1 See, for example, Bell (1996); Entorf, Gollac and Kramarz 
(1999); and Entorf and Kramarz (1997). 


2 The simple correlation between adopting a computer and 
a recent promotion is 0.0317, while the correlation between 
ceasing to use a computer and promotion is -0.0054. 


3 A tandom-effects specification and an establishment 
fixed-effects specification were also tried. According to results 
of the Hausman test, the null hypothesis that the individual 
effects are uncorrelated with the other regressors in the model 
could be rejected. The return to computer use controlling for 
establishment heterogeneity, but not worker heterogeneity, 
was 7.7%. 


4 Some may be concerned with the large number of ceasers 
in the data. Dolton and Makepeace (2004) suggest two 
possible reasons why workers stop using a computer. One 
is that they may do so as they move up the promotion 
ladder. However, in Canada, the simple correlation between 
ceasing to use a computer and promotion ts -0.0054, and this 
specification and those that follow controlled for promo- 
tion. The other reason is that ceasers are not very good at 
using a computer. A fixed-effects regression using only non- 
computer users in 1999 found a 3.9% return. 
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5 Bresnahan (1999) discusses the importance of re-organizing 
the workplace for effective use of computers. 


6 ° Only 1.2% of the sample both adopted a computer and 
received some type of training. 
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Job strain and retirement 


Martin Turcotte and Grant Schellenberg 


he decision to retire early may be influenced 
by many factors, but financial considerations 
are usually central. Those who have saved 
enough throughout their working life and who are 
covered by a pension plan are likely to leave the 
labour force sooner than others. In contrast, the self- 
employed and individuals without pension coverage 
or sufficient savings may have to work until later in 


life. 


An often overlooked factor may also influence the 
retirement decision: the intrinsic characteristics of one’s 
job. Even after a long career, some individuals may 
delay retirement for the simple reason that they enjoy 
their work. On the other hand, many men and women 
who feel stressed and dissatisfied with their job may 
feel they can’t retire too soon. 


This study examines workers whose job may not fit 
their expectations, focusing on their level of stress. 
Using the National Population Health Survey (1994 to 
2002), the article asks whether older workers (aged 
45 to 57) who experience high job strain will be more 
likely to retire than those who do not feel the same 
pressure at work (see Data source and definitions). In pat- 
ticular, it examines whether individuals in certain 
occupations or with particular socio-demographic 
characteristics are likely to retire early because of job 
strain. 


What is job strain? 


Job strain, a concept that was developed more than 
20 years ago (Karasek 1979), can be defined as “a 
measure of the balance between the psychological 
demands of a job and the amount of control or deci- 
sion-making power it affords” (Wilkins and Beaudet 
1998, 47). Psychological demands include a heavy 
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workload, time constraints and conflicting demands. 
Control or decision-making power refers to the free- 
dom to decide how to perform tasks and having a say 
about what happens in one’s job. More broadly, it 
refers to the possibility of learning new things or 
performing diversified tasks. 


Generally, jobs that are psychologically demanding are ' 
associated with high stress. However, the stress can be 
mitigated if individuals have control or decision- 
making power. In fact, high demands can even lead to 
increased well-being if workers have control over their 
tasks (Sargent and Terry 1998). In these ‘active’ jobs, 
demands are viewed as challenges that individuals can 
meet effectively since they are in a position to take 
autonomous decisions (Dwyer and Ganster 1991). 


In contrast, individuals with high demands but little 
control—that is, in high-strain jobs—are most at risk 
for work stress. They are also most at risk of develop- 
ing work-related health problems. Jobs with moder- 
ate demands are generally not very stressful, and even 
less so if control is high. (However, if demands are 
too low, negative consequences can result—for exam- 
ple, boredom.) In summary, autonomy level is as 
crucial as demand level in determining how a job will 
affect an individual’s health or well-being. 


The Canadian Centre for Occupational Health and 
Safety defines workplace stress as harmful physical and 
emotional responses that can happen when job 
demands conflict with the amount of control an 
employee has over meeting these demands. Several 
studies have documented this negative relationship 
(Wilkins and Beaudet 1998; Kalimo et al. 2003; Dwyer 
and Ganster 1991; Karasek et al. 1988). 


Stress and the decision to retire 


This article uses longitudinal data over a period of eight 
years starting in 1994-95 to examine whether retire- 
ment behaviours are related to job strain. Among 
individuals aged 45 to 57 and working full time in 
1994-95, 17% had retired by 2002-03 (see retirement 
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Data source and definitions 


The National Population Health Survey (NPHS) collects 
health information from private household and institutional 
residents in the 10 provinces, except on Indian reserves 
and Armed Forces bases, and in some remote areas. 


For each of the first three cycles (1994-95, 1996-97 and 
1998-99), two cross-sectional files were produced: gen- 
eral and health. The general file has socio-demographic 
and some health information for each household member. 
The health file contains additional, in-depth information 
about one randomly selected household member. Start- 
ing in 2000-01, the NPHS became strictly longitudinal, and 
the two questionnaires were combined. 


In addition to the cross-sectional information, a longitudi- 
nal file was produced. In 1994-95, a member from each 
participating household was randomly selected and the 
resulting panel of 17,276 was followed over time. 
Response rates were 92.8% in 1996-97, 88.2% in 1998- 
99, 84.8% in 2000-01 and 80.6% in 2002-03. 


Analytical techniques and definition of retirement 
All five cycles of the NPHS were used. For people aged 
45 to 57 employed full time in 1994-95 (n=1,213), the 
relationship between job strain and the likelihood of retire- 
ment (the event of interest) was examined. Only individuals 
_ completing all five cycles and who either stayed in the 
| workforce or retired in subsequent cycles were selected. 
Those leaving the workforce for other reasons, including 
health, were excluded (see Allison 1995, 227 for details 
on this method). The competing risks approach used 
allows a focus on events of interest only. 


The proportional hazards model allows timing of events 
and their association with various characteristics to be 
| studied. With this method, “each individual’s survival his- 
tory is broken down into a set of discrete time units that 
are treated as distinct observations. After pooling these 
observations, the next step is to estimate a binary regres- 
sion model predicting whether an event did or did not occur 
in each time unit.” (Allison 1995, 211-12). 


Time elapsed since the first cycle (in terms of number of 
cycles) was included as a continuous variable to correct 
for the greater the likelihood of retirement with passing time. 
For each person-year, that variable ranged from 1 to 4. 


Many but not all factors in the model were allowed to 
change over the period since it is more realistic, for 
example, to assume that the risk of retirement in 2002-03 
was related to health status or income in 2000-01 rather 
than 1994-95. Specifically, three broad categories were 
created: those fixed at their 1994-95 values, those with 
two values (1994-95 and 2000-01), and those with four. 
Factors fixed at their 1994-95 values were sex, place of 
birth, and education. Variables with four values were self- 
rated health status, presence of children under 13 (yes/ 
no), marital status (married/not married), income adequacy 
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(see below), class of employment (self-employed/ 
employee), industry, occupation, and province. Job strain 
was asked only in 1994-95 and 2000-01. In the model includ- 
ing interaction terms, occupation was used for the same 
periods. 


Construction of the job strain variable 
Seven questions measured demand and autonomy levels: 


Please tell me if you strongly agree (1), agree (2), nei- 
ther agree nor disagree (3), disagree (4), or strongly 
disagree (5). 


Psychological demands 


1. Your job is very hectic (reversed scores). 


2. You are free from conflicting demands that others 
make. 


Control 


3. Your job requires that you learn new things 
(reversed scores). 


4. Your job requires a high level of skill (reversed 
scores). 


5. Your job allows you freedom to decide how you do 
your job (reversed scores). 


6. Your job requires that you do things over and over. 


7. You have a lot to say about what happens in your 
job (reversed scores). 


To estimate job strain, the demand items were averaged. 
The five measuring autonomy and latitude for decision 
making were also averaged. Average demand was then 
divided by average autonomy. Individuals whose jobs were 
not psychologically demanding and who had a high level 
of autonomy had the lowest scores for job strain (0.2). 
In contrast, those whose jobs were psychologically very 
demanding and who had little autonomy or latitude for 
decision making had the highest scores. In summary, the 
higher the score, the greater the level of job strain expe- 
rienced. 


The adequacy of income variable used in this study clas- 
sifies the total household income into 3 categories based 
on total household income and the number of people liv- 
ing in the household. 


Lowest and Less than $30,000 (1 or 2 persons) 
lower-middle Less than $40,000 (3 or 4 persons) 
income Less than $60,000 (5 or more persons) 
Upper-middle $30,000 to $59,999 (1 or 2 persons) 
income $40,000 to $79,999 (3 or 4 persons) 
$60,000 to $79,999 (5 or more persons) 
Highest income $60,000 or more (1 or 2 persons) 


$80,000 or more (3 or more persons) 


definition in Data source and definitions). Not surprisingly, 
the older people were at the beginning of the period, 
the greater the likelihood they would have been 


retired eight years later. For example, of those aged 
55 to 57 in 1994-95, 38% had retired, compared with 
only 6% of those aged 45 to 47. However, age is only 
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one determinant of retirement, and multivariate analy- 
sis allows an examination of the relative importance 
of various factors, including job strain. 


Overall, individuals who experienced high job strain 
were not significantly more likely to retire than indi- 
viduals who experienced low strain (Table, first col- 
umn). While the propensity to retire for individuals 
experiencing high levels of job strain appears greater, 
it failed to be statistically significant (p=0.07). 


Does this mean that job quality is not related to the 
decision to retire? Previous research has shown that 
the relationship between job characteristics (autonomy, 
use of skills, demands) and health outcomes was not 
the same for every occupation (Pousette and 
Johansson Hanse 2002). For example, lack of 
autonomy may have negative consequences for some 
types of job but not for others. Accordingly, a supple- 
mentary model was run (Table, column 2) and found 
support for this notion. 


Individuals in managerial, professional or technical jobs 
who expressed high job strain were much more likely 
to retire than those who expressed low job strain 
(Chart). For workers in two other occupational groups 
(sales/services/clerical and blue-collar occupations), 
job strain was not related to retirement. 


Why are managers, professionals and technicians more 
affected? Perhaps they have different expectations 
toward their job and their role within the workplace. 
Many individuals with higher levels of education 
expect their job to offer a fair amount of latitude and 
a chance to use their competencies and professional 
skills. Also, since managers, professionals and techni- 
cians generally have higher incomes and are more likely 
to be covered by a pension plan, those in high- 
pressure jobs may be less hesitant to retire. 


Managers and professionals are also more likely to 
return to work after retirement (Schellenberg, Turcotte 
and Ram, forthcoming). With more options for 
future employment, they may be more willing to leave 
a job they find unsatisfactory. 


In any case, managers, technicians and professionals 
wete much mote likely to retire from their job if they 
felt they had low autonomy, lacked the opportunity 
for professional development, and were in a hectic 
job with conflicting demands. 


Certain well-known socio-economic variables are 
related to retirement. For example, the self-employed 
were about half as likely as employees to retire. 
The self-employed are not covered by pension plans, 


Job strain and retirement 


Table Adjusted risk ratios for transition into 


retirement 
Interaction 
terms fac- 
Overall tored in 
Sex 
Men 0.58** 053 
Women 1.00 1.00 
Place of birth 
Outside Canada 0.56* O52 
Canada 1.00 1.00 
Self-rated health 
Excellent 1.00 1.00 
Very good 1.20 1.22 
Good don 1.28 
Fair/poor 2.04 1.82 
Highest level of schooling 
Less than high school OS 1.06 
High school A WSANeA 1.19 
College, trade/technical diploma 1.97* BAO 
University degree 1.00 1.00 
Presence of children 
At least one 1.28 {WATE 
None 1.00 1.00 
Marital status 
Married 0.91 0.90 
Not married 1.00 1.00 
Household income adequacy 
Lowest and lower middle 0.63 0.62 
Upper middle 0.78 0.79 
Highest 1.00 1.00 
Employment status 
Self employed 0.49* 0.50* 
Employee 1.00 1.00 
Industry 


Consumer services 1 1 
Producer services 1 An 
Public sector be) 1.44 
Goods-producing 1 1 
Province of residence 


Newfoundland and Labrador 243 Zo 
Prince Edward Island 0.85 0.91 
Nova Scotia Poa he BPS 
New Brunswick 1.49 1.56 
Quebec Asi 1.97* 
Ontario 1.00 1.00 
Manitoba 0.96 ORE 
Saskatchewan eos 0.99 
Alberta 1208 1-03 
British Columbia 1.54 1.64 
Occupation 

Managerial, professional, technical 0.68 Ona 
Clerical, sales 0.70 0.78 
Blue collar 1.00 1.00 
Job strain 

All occupations 1.64 1.06 
Managerial, professional, technical - 6.79* 
Clerical, sales, blue-collar - 0.84 
Age and control variable for cycle 

Cycle oi 1239%% 
Age eee Ae2 7s 


Source: National Population Health Survey, 1994 to 2002 
* Significantly different from the reference group p<0.05, ** p<0.07. 
Reference category 
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Chart Predicted probabilities of retirement for 
managers, professionals and technicians 
by level of job strain 


0.25 


Middle high 


Middle low 


A low score for job strain is defined as 0.2, a middle-low score as 
0.7, a middle-high score as 1.2, and a high score as 1.7. 


making it difficult for them to retire unless they have 
accumulated considerable savings and wealth (Hay- 
ward, Friedman and Chen 1998). In addition, the self- 
employed generally have more control over their work 
schedule, allowing them the attractive option of easing 
into retirement by gradually reducing the number of 
hours they work. If such an option were offered to 
employees, many considering retirement might possi- 
bly also choose to continue working (Morissette, 
Schellenberg and Silver 2004). 


Consistent with other research on retirement 
(Schellenberg 2004), immigrants were significantly less 
likely to retire than the Canadian-born. Among immi- 
grants working full time in 1994-95, 13% had retired 
by 2002-03, compared with 19% of the Canadian- 
born. Even when other factors were taken into 
account, the association between immigration status 
and the likelihood of retirement remained significant 
(Table). Immigrants generally arrive in Canada at a later 
stage in their career, making it more difficult for them 
to accumulate sufficient years of work to consider early 
retirement. 


Past studies indicate that the relationship between level 
of education and retirement is ambiguous. While a 
higher level of education usually favours a better eco- 
nomic outcome and hence the possibility of leaving 
the labour market earlier, it may also offer more non- 
economic rewards and opportunity for advancement, 
encouraging workers to remain in the labour market 


longer (Kosloski, Ekerdt and DeViney 2001). Overall, 
the present results are fairly consistent with previous 
findings and show that workers who had completed 
college were more likely to retire than those with a 
university degree. However, the latter did not differ 
from those whose highest level of schooling was 
elementary or high school. 


Similar to what previous studies have found (Hayward 
and Hardy 1985), self-percetved fair or poor health 
was related to retirement. However, this result just 
failed to reach statistical significance (p = 0.0501). This 
is partly because those who did not work because of 
illness or disability, and who are sometimes consid- 
ered retirees in other studies, were censored in the 
model (see Data source and definitions). A supplementary 
analysis in which illness/disability was the event of 
interest (versus staying in the labour market) supported 
the hypothesis that health is strongly related to leaving 
the labour market earlier among near-retirees. Those 
in fair or poor health were 13 times more likely to quit 
work because of illness or disability than those in 
excellent health (results not shown).' 


Men were less likely to retire early than women (15% 
versus 22%), the association remaining significant when 
all other factors in the multivariate analysis were taken 
into account. Some authors have suggested that the 
effect of job strain on health may be different for men 
and women (Piltch et al. 1994), but supplementary 
models showed that the correlation between job strain 
and the likelihood of retirement is very similar for both 
sexes (results not shown). 


Workers in Quebec, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
and Nova Scotia were more likely to retire early than 
those in Ontario. These three provinces had the high- 
est unionization rates in Canada in 2003 (Akyeampong 
2004). Being a member of a union, and therefore hav- 
ing pension coverage, significantly increases the possi- 
bility of taking early retirement. 


Conclusion 


Lack of control combined with too many job 
demands significantly increases the likelihood of early 
retirement for individuals in managerial, technical and 
professional occupations. Previous studies found that 
expected age of retirement was lower for individuals 
expressing dissatisfaction with their job (Kim and 
Hong 2001; Adams 1999). This study confirmed these 
findings by examining actual retirement behaviours as 
opposed to expectations. 
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With the retirement of the baby-boom generation 
imminent, increasing attention is being paid by 
employers and policy makers to strategies that could 
encourage older workers to remain in the workforce. 
While measures such as increasing salaries or reducing 
work hours have been proposed, the possibility of 
greater job autonomy has rarely been considered. 
Employers might find they could retain some older 
workers if they offered them more control over their 
daily tasks. If more autonomy were not possible, fewer 
demands might also encourage older workers to remain 


on the job. 


@ Note 


1 In the sample aged 45 to 57 and working full time in 
1994-95, 7% had left the labour market because of illness or 
disability by 2002-03. These individuals are sometimes 
treated as retirees in other studies. In this study, a strict 
definition of retirement, limited to respondents who said 
that they were not working because they were retired, was 
used. A supplementary analysis that combined those who 
left the labour market for illness or for retirement as the event 
of interest was conducted. The conclusions about the 
relationship between job strain and retirement/illness 
remained the same: For managers, professionals and techni- 
cians, the greater the level of job strain, the greater the 
likelihood of leaving the labour market for retirement or 
illness/disability. Poor or fair health was also significantly 
related to leaving the labour market for illness or disability. 
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Collective bargaining 


priorities 


Ernest B, Akyeampong 


ollective agreements are negotiated by unions 

and employers to establish the terms and 

conditions of work as well as the rights and 
obligations of the two parties. The terms of agree- 
ment, known as provisions, are the result of the bar- 
gaining process, and may be proposed by employers 
or unions. The final agreement takes into account the 
prevailing socio-economic climate, and balances 
employee demands against the employer’s ability to 
satisfy them. Some provisions such as pay, leave, and 
medical, dental and pension coverage are integral to 
virtually all collective agreements. These perennial pro- 
visions ate well-reported and have been extensively 
analyzed in past studies (Akyeampong 2002, 2003; 
Marshall 2003).! 


Other provisions are not as well-known, mainly 
because their relevance, and hence their inclusion in 
settlements, reflects socio-economic climate. A good 
example is the cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clause. This allows for pay increases at specified inter- 
vals during the life of the contract, reflecting changes 
in the consumer price index. In the early 1980s, when 
inflation was in the double digits, COLA clauses were 
a common feature of most collective agreements. In 
recent years, with annual inflation hovering around 2%, 
demands for COLA clauses have taken a back seat to 
more pressing demands. 


Using the Workplace and Employee Survey (WES), 
this article examines some recent popular but perhaps 
less publicized provisions (see Data source and definitions 
and Collective bargaining provisions in WES). Are certain 
provisions more common in some industries than in 
others, and if so, why? How many employees are 
affected by the various provisions? Does the presence 
of such provisions in a settlement significantly affect 
labour-management harmony? 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household Suveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-4624 
or ernest.akyeampong@statcan.ca. 


Data source and definitions 


The Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) is a joint 
program of Statistics Canada and Human Resources and 
Skills Development Canada. The goal of WES is to 
examine the way employers and their employees respond 
to the changing competitive and technological environment. 
Survey results provide insight into the relationship between 
a firm’s employment practices and its performance, as well 
as in-depth information on the effects of technology, train- 
ing, and human resources practices. The survey is unique 
in that employers and employees are linked at the 
microdata level—employees are selected from the sam- 
pled workplaces. Thus, information from both employers 
and employees is available in a single framework. The lon- 
gitudinal aspect of WES allows researchers to study both 
employers and employees over time. 


The 1999 sample consisted of 6,300 establishments and 
23,500 employees. The 2001 sample consisted of 6,200 
establishments and 20,400 employees. Public administra- 
tion, agriculture, fishing and trapping, and private house- 
holds are excluded from WES. 


Provision inclusion rate is the percentage of bargain- 
ing settlements containing a given provision. It is the like- 
lihood of a given provision appearing in a bargaining 
settlement. Thus, if a provision appears in 9 of 10 set- 
tlements, the inclusion rate for that provision is 90%. The 
higher the rate, the more popular or common that provi- 
sion is deemed to be, and vice versa. 


Settlement provision density is the proportion of pro- 
visions in WES that are included in a bargaining settle- 
ment. Thus, if a settlement contained 8 of the 10 
provisions, the settlement provision density would be 80%. 


Socio-political and economic context 


The priorities of unions and employers and the 
outcomes of the bargaining process are determined 
by the socio-political and economic climate of the time 
as well as evolving business practices. Although this 
study looks at agreements signed in 1999 and 2001, 
the settlement provisions reflect events and priorities 
over a much longer period, both preceding and fol- 
lowing the date of signing. And, because collective 
agreements usually last about three years (HRSDC 
2004, 7), the 1999 and 2001 results cover a span of 
approximately five to six years. 
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Undoubtedly, the performance of the economy has a 
major influence on settlements. In this regard, eco- 
nomic indicators at the end of the 1990s and the start 
of the new century were generally favourable. Cana- 
da’s GDP experienced sustained annual growth 
beginning in 1992, only to gather more steam (to over 
5%) in both 1999 and 2000, partly because of the Y2K 
boom (Table 1). A minor bust followed in 2001, 
mostly as a result of the information technology 
meltdown. Labour market performance mirrored the 
GDP, with the unemployment rate recording continu- 
ous annual declines starting in 1994 (10.4%), bottoming 
out (at 6.8%) in 2000, and then climbing (to 7.2%) in 
2001. The annual inflation rate as measured by the 
consumer price index remained under 2% for most 
of the 1990s, edging up to over 2.5% in 2000 and 
2001. These rates pale in comparison with the 10% to 
* 12% experienced in the early 1980s. All in all, the low 
inflation environment did not prompt demands for 
COLA clauses, allowing labour and management to 
pay closer attention to other issues. 


Table 1 Selected economic indicators 


Gross Consumer Base 
domestic price wage Unemploy- 
product index rate’ ment rate 
% change % 
1980 PP ORT telat US 
1981 Ses) 12.4 13.0 6 
1982 -2.9 10.9 10.2 120 
1983 Det 5.8 4.8 12.0 
1984 5.8 4.3 3.6 eS 
1985 4.8 4.0 ff 10.6 
1986 2.4 4.1 3.4 9.7 
1987 4.3 4.4 4.0 8.8 
1988 5.0 4.0 4.4 7.8 
1989 PAS 5.0 5.2 7.6 
1990 0.2 4.8 5.6 8.2 
1991 -2.1 5.6 3.6 10.3 
1992 0.9 Aes 24) dale2 
1993 Pe 118! 0.7 11.4 
1994 4.8 OF 0.3 10.4 
1995 2.8 De 0.9 9.6 
1996 1.6 1.6 0.9 9.7 
1997 4.2 1.6 thos) 9.2 
1998 4.1 0.9 flee 8.4 
1999 55 Ae Dee 7.6 
2000 52 Dail, De 6.8 
2001 1.8 2.6 S\ 72 UO 


Sources: Statistics Canada; HRSDC Workplace and Employment 
Directorate 
1 In collective agreements. 


Growing demands for fairness and equity, both in the 
workplace and elsewhere, have also been a driving fac- 
tor in collective bargaining. The post World War II 
era saw a large influx of immigrants, the mass entry of 
women into the workforce, a rise in feminism, and 
greater calls for equality and human rights. These trends 
pushed the federal government to introduce The 
Human Rights Act (1976-77), the Employment Equity Act 
(1985), and Equal Wages Guidelines (1986). Over time, 
the provinces enacted similar laws. Although applica- 
tion of the Employment Equity Act may be limited to 
public and selected private entities, many private busi- 
nesses adhere to its principles by including appropri- 
ate provisions in their collective agreements. 


Another social issue driving settlement provisions in 
recent years has been occupational health and safety. 
In 1972, Saskatchewan pioneered occupational health 
and safety legislation in Canada. The Saskatchewan act 
made health and safety a joint responsibility by requir- 
ing worker-management committees to identify and 
resolve health and safety concerns. It also protected 
workers’ rights to know about hazards in the 
workplace, to protect themselves against them, and to 
refuse unusually dangerous work. All jurisdictions have 
followed Saskatchewan in this regard. In line with 
technological advances and growing awareness of 
environmental hazards, concerns about occupational 
health and safety have grown over the years. The 
result has been a proliferation of workplace environ- 
mental awareness committees involving labour and 
management, and the entrenchment of health, safety 
and ergonomic provisions in many settlements. 


Other important concerns affecting settlements in 
recent years can be traced to changes in business prac- 
tices. Among the most notable are increased adoption 
of new technology, a rise in corporate mergers 
and takeovers, growth in contracting out or 
outsourcing practices, downsizing, restructuring, and 
ever-increasing demand for a better-educated and 
more skilled workforce. To cope with these chal- 
lenges, employers and unions have been forced to 
devise approaches that are mutually beneficial. Usu- 
ally, the solutions are spelled out in collective 
agreements. 


Most common provisions in 2001 


Based on the provision inclusion rate (see Data source 
and definitions), the two most likely of the 10 provisions 
in WES to appear in settlements signed in 2001 related 
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Chart A All provision inclusion rates increased between 


1999 and 2001. 
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Cost-of-living adjustments |pusseemeeeneeeeecs 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 


to issues of occupational health and safety, and job 
security. Over 80% of the 72,000 settlements (repre- 
senting roughly 10% of all workplaces) that year 
contained provisions addressing these two concerns 
(Chart A). The high rate for the former is not surpris- 
ing, given growing public awareness of the need to 
minimize work-related diseases, injuries, stress and 
other hazards. The high rate for job security is also 
understandable, especially in light of the high-tech 
meltdown immediately following the Y2K boom, and 
the associated rise in the unemployment rate in 2001. 


At the other end of the scale, issues dealing with 
employee participation in decision making, and 
cost-of-living adjustments had the lowest inclusion 
rates—less than 50% each. Employee participation in 
decision making is a relatively recent but growing prac- 
tice; however, its use is not yet widespread. Inflation 
has not been an issue over the past decade or so, and 
COLA clauses not surprisingly ranked last. Inclusion 
rates for the remaining six provisions ranged from 57% 
for technological change to 68% for pay equity. 


Firm size had no significant effect on any of these 
results. 


Collective bargaining priorities 


The inclusion rate for every provi- 
sion rose between 1999 and 2001 
(Chart A). The biggest increases 
occurred on issues dealing with 
technological change (14 percent- 
age points) and workplace reor- 
ganization (12 points)—probably 
reflecting the effects of the period’s 
high-tech boom and bust. The 
smallest change was the cost- 
of-living adjustment (up 1 point). 


The likelihood of a settlement con- 
taining all or most of the WES pro- 
visions was very high in 2001, 
suggesting that most of them com- 
manded the attention of both 
labour and employers. In 2001, 
close to one-quarter (23%) of all 
settlements contained all 10 provi- 
sions (Chart B). A little over half 
(56%) of settlements contained 6 to 
9 provisions, and another 15% 
included 3 to 5. Just 5% of settle- 
ments contained clauses dealing 
with only 1 or 2. 


80 100 


ChartB Almost 80% of settlements included 
more than half of the 10 provisions. 


Number of provisions 
1-2 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 2001 
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Industry differences 


For all the major industry groups, the two most com- 
mon issues were occupational health and safety, and 
job security (Table 2). COLA clauses featured least 


often in most industries. 


But some notable differences were evident, driven 
mainly by varying unionization rates. The likelihood of 
any of the 10 provisions being included in settlements 
in education and health services, and transportation, 
communications and utilittes—both heavily union- 
ized—was generally much higher. At the other end of 
the scale, the likelihood was generally lowest in the con- 
struction industry. 


Employment equity and pay equity provisions were 
more likely than average to appear in settlements 
. reached in the heavily unionized transportation, com- 
munications and utilities industry group, as well as in 
education and health. Education and training provi- 
sions were also very common in education and health 
settlements, where retraining for new methods and 
procedures is essential. 


As expected, provisions dealing with technological 
change, workplace re-organization, and contracting 
out appeared least often in construction industry 
settlements. The need for such provisions in this rela- 


Table 2 Provision inclusion rates by major industry, 2001 


All 

industries A 
Occupational health and safety 83 85 
Job security/layoffs 82 86 
Pay equity 68 53 
Education and training 67 65 
Employment equity 62 51 
Contracting out 60 58 
Workplace reorganization 60 51 
Technological change of 54 
Employee participation 48 41 
Cost-of-living adjustments (COLA) 43 45 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 

A Manufacturing, forestry, mining, oil and gas extraction 
B Construction 

C Transportation, communications and utilities 

D Other services 

E Education and health 


tively labour-intensive industry appeared to be low 
compared with the capital-intensive transportation, 
communications and utilities industries. 


Numbers affected by provisions varied 


An estimated 11.6 million employees worked for the 
employers surveyed in WES in 2001. Slightly more than 
72,000 (10%) of the employers indicated that the 
settlement with their largest bargaining unit that year 
contained at least one of the 10 WES provisions. If 
it is assumed that agreement provisions eventually 
trickle down to other workers at the same workplace 
(unionized or not), then the 72,000 settlements in 
reality affected, directly or indirectly, most or all of the 
4.8 million workers in these workplaces. This amounts 
to roughly 41% of the employees (Chart C). Using the 
proportion of total employees affected by the inclu- 
sion of a given provision, one can say that job security 
had the greatest impact, affecting 4.4 million or 38% 
of all employees. This was closely followed by occu- 
pational health and safety, and education and training. 
At the other end of the scale, provisions dealing with 
cost of living, employee participation, and 
employment equity affected the fewest workers— 
about 20%. The remaining five provisions each 
affected roughly 30% of workers. 


Labour-management 
relations 


WES asked employers to rate 
how they perceived their labour- 
E management relations—good, fair 


C D 
or poor. This question was asked 

% only of employers with bargaining 

BO mere OT agents (unions) who also had some 

Po heaeVeeme grievance or conflict resolution 

66 74 =82 : : 

aye Meiiites system in place, thus levelling the 

ea pale playing field for the 46,000 

62 65 64 respondents. 

LA eS Smt Irrespective of the number of pro- 

es a pe visions contained in a settlement, 

Bat DESO, approximately 80% of respondents 


rated their labour-management 
relations as good, 20% as fair, and 
virtually none as poor (Table 3). All 
things being equal, one would 
expect the number of provisions 
contained in a settlement and the 
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Chart C Job and personal security provisions affected the 


most workers. 
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At least one provision | 

Job security/layoffs 
Occupational health and safety 
Education and training 
Contracting out 

Workplace reorganization 

Pay equity 

Technological change 
Employment equity 

Employee participation 


Cost-of-living adjustments 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 2001 


state of labour-management relations to be positively 
related. In other words, the higher the number of pro- 
visions in an agreement, the higher the expectation of 
harmonious relations, and vice versa. However, the 
results were inconclusive. 


As expected, employers whose settlements contained 
the least number (1 or 2) of provisions rated their 
labour-management relations as good less often: 73% 
compared with the overall 80% average. Thereafter, 
the results showed no discernable pattern. For exam- 
ple, contrary to expectation, 88% of employers who 
had only 3 to 5 provisions in their settlements rated 
labour-management relations as good, a ratio that 
exceeded even that for those whose settlements con- 
tained 6 to 9 provisions (77%) or all 10 provisions 
(83%). These results suggest that factors other than 
those listed in WES may be stronger determinants of 
labour-management harmony, such as supervisor- 
subordinate relationships or promotion prospects. In 
addition, it is possible that the more provisions in a 
bargaining settlement, the greater the strain in main- 
taining good labour-management relations. 


Collective bargaining priorities 


Conclusion 


As socio-economic climate and 
business practices change, so do the 
provisions of bargaining settle- 
ments. For example, COLA clauses 
have been much less popular in the 
low inflation climate of recent years 
than in the early 1980s when infla- 
tion was in the double digits. Simi- 
larly, growing demand for healthy, 
hazard-free workplaces as well as 
for equity and fairness has raised 
the profile of provisions dealing 
with such issues in bargaining set- 
tlements. 


After consultations with employers, 
unions and labour-market practi- 
tioners, a list of 10 collective bar- 
gaining provisions was compiled 
by WES. The results show that 
along with job security, the most 
common provision (appearing 
in over 80% of settlements) is 


Table 3 Labour-management relations 
by settlement provision density 


Provisions in settlements 


Employer —$ 

rating Total 1-2 3-5 6-9 10 
% 

Good 80 13 88 hal 83 

Fair 20 ea 11 23 16 

Poor 0 0 1 0 0 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 2001 
LAL Le eNO A 


occupational health and safety. Other common provi- 
sions, appearing in more than 6 in 10 bargaining settle- 
ments, centred on pay and employment equity issues 
as well as education and training—the latter driven 
by rapidly evolving technology and heightened busi- 
ness competitiveness. In addition, changes in business 
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Collective bargaining provisions in WES 


In addition to seeking information on well-known or tradi- 
tional bargaining provisions such as pay, leave entitle- 
ments, non-wage benefits (medical, dental and pension 
coverage), and grievance procedures, WES asked employ- 
ers if their settlements (numbering over 72,000 in 2001) 
contained other provisions. A list of 10 was selected fol- 
lowing extensive consultation with employers, union lead- 
ers, and human resource practitioners in the early 1990s. 
It is therefore possible that more recent contract provi- 
sions may have been missed. 


The question read: Does the agreement with the largest 
bargaining unit define how to deal with the following pro- 
visions? These were: 


Technological change 

Advances in technology and knowledge that increase 
society's output of goods and services. Technological 
change may consist of improved products, better manu- 
facturing processes, advances in managerial know-how, 
new materials, or improved communications and distribution 
systems. It could result in reallocation of human resources 
or even layoffs. 


Workplace reorganization 

Practices affecting the reorganization of the workplace— 
for example, an employee suggestion program, flexible job 
design (job rotation or enrichment), information sharing, 
problem-solving teams, labour-management committees, 
| and self-directed work groups. 


Employee participation 

Refers to employee participation in decision making in the 
workplace—for example, decisions concerning technologi- 
cal change, organizational change, health and safety, and 
so forth. 


Occupational health and safety 
Policies to reduce risk of accidents, injuries and disease 
in the workplace. This also includes stress. 


Employment equity 

Provisions to ensure that no one is denied employment or 
promotion for reasons unrelated to their ability (for exam- 
ple, sex, race or disability). 


Pay equity 

Policies ensuring that pay is related to the skills 
required to do the job regardless of who does it, and also 
that the pay for jobs with similar skills will be the same. 


Job security/layoffs 
Various provisions giving workers job_ protection 
in the event of automation or new _ production 
methods or products. 


Contracting out 

The hiring of a person or company from outside the busi- 
ness, under contract, to perform a specific task. Contract- 
ing out may affect career advancement and may even 
result in layoff. 


Education and training 
Policies allowing employees to receive education and train- 
ing to meet the requirements of their position and, in some 
cases, to advance their career. 


Cost-of-living adjustments 

A cost-of-living allowance clause provides’ pay 
increases at specified periods during the life of a contract 
in line with increases in the consumer price index. 


practices appear to be increasing the popularity of 
provisions dealing with contracting out, workplace 
restructuring, and employee participation in decision 
making. 


& Note 


1 The contents of many settlements are collected 
and published by the Workplace Directorate Branch of 
Human Resources and Skills Development Canada. The 
Workplace and Employee Survey, however, contains the 
most comprehensive and uniform list of settlement provi- 
sions. Several Statistics Canada surveys such as the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, and the Labour Force Survey 
also contain information on several well-known provisions. 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


@ JUST RELEASED 


@ Urban and provincial income disparities 


In 2001, in all provinces, per capita employment 
income increased with city size. Per capita incomes 
were also higher in cities than in rural areas. As a result, 
provinces with populations relatively concentrated in 
smaller cities and rural regions, such as the Atlantic 
provinces and Saskatchewan, tended to have lower per 
capita employment incomes. 


For these provinces, the population distribution across 
cities and rural regions accounted for at least one-half 
of income disparities from the national level. For 
example, earned income per capita in Nova Scotia was 
$3,600 below the national level in 2001. Of this 
disparity, $2,000 was due to urban-rural composition, 
and $1,600 to other factors. 


Nationally, almost 80% of Canada’s population was 
concentrated in urban areas. However, over 40% of 
Saskatchewan and most of the Atlantic provinces were 
concentrated in rural regions. A significant proportion 
of their population was also in small cities, where per 
capita employment income tended to be below the 
national level. 


For more information, see the July 21, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Multifactor productivity 


Growth in multifactor productivity—the increase in 
output minus the growth of combined inputs (labour 
and capital)—was 0.5% in 2004, up from 0.1% in 2003. 
It was the second highest rate since 2000, bettered only 
by the 2.1% gain in 2002. Since 2000, multifactor 
productivity has grown annually at twice the pace of 
the 1990s. 


Last year’s performance occurred amid rapid growth 
in business sector output, which accounts for roughly 
three-quarters of gross domestic product (GDP). 


Real GDP in the business sector rose 3.1% last year, 
nearly twice the 1.6% in 2003. Strong growth in 
domestic demand and an increase in exports fuelled 
the growth. 


The larger GDP increase in 2004, together with a 2.6% 
increase in labour and capital inputs, resulted in the 
0.5% increase in multifactor productivity. 


This was in marked contrast to 2003 when GDP grew 
a modest 1.6%, only slightly faster than the 1.5% 
growth of labour and capital—an increase of only 
0.1% in multifactor productivity. 


For more information, see the July 15, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ Does inflation vary with income? 


Inflation varied with income at certain times between 
1992 and 2004. The highest and lowest income groups 
took turns experiencing higher price increases, but at 
the end of the 12-year period, their total inflation rates 
were almost equal. 


Between January 1992 and February 2004, prices rose 
24.7% for the 20% of households with the lowest 
incomes, an annual average rate of 1.86%; at the same 
time, they increased 24.4% for the 20% with the highest 
incomes, 1.83% a year. 


Beginning in early 1994, lower-income households 
experienced two years of relatively lower inflation. 
Then after January 2001, conditions reversed and the 
higher-income households saw relatively lower 
inflation. 
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Over the 12 years, long-term price trends of a few 
items actually favoured higher-income households. In 
large part, this was because of constant lower-than 
avetage prtice increases for certain items, such as 
household electronics and computer equipment, which 
figure more prominently in the expenditure baskets of 
higher-income households. 


However, at the national level, the effect of these long- 
term price trends was balanced out by the impact of 
other items such as rent, whose low average increases 
benefited lower-income households. 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is widely used to 
monitor changes in the general level of consumer 
prices, or in other words, the rate of inflation. 


From January 1992 to February 2004, differences in 
_ the inflation rates of higher- and lower-income 
households within provinces were smaller than the 
differences in inflation between the provinces. This is 
because price movements of some important items, 
such as tuition fees, utilities (gas, electricity), mortgage 
interest payments and car insurance differ significantly 
from province to province. Some differences were 
also due to the spending patterns of higher- and lower- 
income households, which vary by province. 


Because of these price factors and spending pattern 
differences, total inflation rates for households of 
various income groups differed by province between 
1992 and 2004. In British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, relatively lower-income households 
experienced higher price increases, while the opposite 
was true in Ontario and Quebec. 


For more information, see the June 17, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


—@ Labour Force Survey: Western Canada’s 
off-reserve Aboriginal population 


During the 12 months ending March 2005, 
unemployment rates for Aboriginal people in the West 
were 2.5 times higher than for non-Aboriginal people. 
Additionally, the transition into the labour market was 
particularly difficult for Aboriginals aged 15 to 24. 


On the other hand, a number of positive findings 
emerged. For example, Métis had relative success in 
the labour market, with employment rates similar to 
those of non-Aboriginal people. Moreover, a robust 
Alberta economy produced strong labour market 


outcomes for Aboriginal people. Finally, completion 
of postsecondary education was particularly important 
for Aboriginal people since it dramatically increased 
their chances for employment. 


While Aboriginal peoples in Saskatchewan had the 
most difficulty finding employment, Alberta’s 
economic prosperity benefited the Aboriginal 
population along with the non-Aboriginal population. 


Off-reserve Aboriginals in Alberta had the highest 
employment rate (62.6%) and the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate (10.2%) among the western provinces. In 
fact, their employment rate was similar to the 2005 
Canadian average of 62.7%. 


In contrast, Aboriginal people in Saskatchewan faced 
ereater hardship in the labour market. Not only was 
their employment rate the lowest of the western 
provinces at 50.7%, but their unemployment rate was 


a very high 16.0%. 


For more information, see the June 13, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


M@ Impact of foreign ownership on head 
office employment in manufacturing 


During the 1990s, foreign firms in the manufacturing 
sector were three times more likely than domestic firms 
to operate a head office in Canada. 


Also, after controlling for characteristics such as size, 
geographic spread and industrial diversity, foreign 
firms had about 25% more head office workers than 
domestic firms. During the 1990s, head office 
employment in manufacturing averaged 42,000, or 
about 7.3% of total manufacturing employment. 


Foreign ownership can influence head office 
employment in two ways. First, it may affect the 
likelihood that a head office is created—one that can 
be distinguished (functionally or geographically) from 
its other operations. Second, it may affect the 
proportion of the work force employed in a head 
office. 


Domestic firms were much less likely to operate a 
head office than foreign firms. During the 1990s, 
5 domestic firms had a head office for every 1,000 
without. For foreign-controlled firms, the number 
was 116. 
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However, foreign ownership was only one factor 
among many. The more complex the nature of the 
firm, the more likely it was to establish a head office. 
In addition, geography also played a role. 


Complexity refers to size, having multiple plants, and 
industrial diversification. Larger firms, those with 
multiple plants, and firms that were diversified across 
industries were more likely to create a head office. 


For more information, see the June 8, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Work and commuting in urban centres 


Commuting patterns in Canada’s largest urban centres 
became more complex between 1996 and 2001 as a 
result of stronger employment growth in the suburbs 
than in core areas. 


Jobs are still strongly concentrated in downtown core 
areas in most urban centres. However, between 1996 
and 2001, the relative economic importance of inner 
cities declined, as jobs in the suburbs increased at more 
than four times the pace in the core areas. 


Between 1996 and 2001, the number of jobs within 
5 km of city centre in census metropolitan areas 
increased by 156,000, while the number outside 5 km 
rose by 733,200. As a result, more and more people 
ate commuting cross-town to these suburban areas. 
And in most instances, cross-town commuters have 
been driving rather than taking public transit. This 
tendency to commute by cat increased the farther jobs 
were from the city centre. 


Altogether, 58% of commuters drove to work when 
theit job was within 5 km of the city centre. This rose 
to about 80% when the job was more than 20 km out. 


Large urban areas face a challenge in promoting public 
transit use by workers employed outside the 
downtown cote. When the job was within 5 km of 
the city centre, 24% of commuters took public transit. 
However, this quickly fell to 14% when the job was 
between 5 and 10 km from city centre. Public transit 
take-up rates were lower still for jobs farther than 10 
km from downtown. 


Public transit captured larger shares of riders destined 
for the city core in Toronto and Montréal. However, 
few commuters took public transit to jobs located 
more than 20 km from downtown. 


What’s new? 


Despite the decentralization of jobs and more car 
traffic to jobs in the suburbs, the proportion of 
commuters taking public transit remained stable 
between 1996 and 2001. That is because a larger share 
of commuters heading for the city centre took public 
transit. 


For more information, see the June 1, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Is inflation higher for seniors? 


Between 1992 and 2004, seniors-only households 
experienced an average annual rate of inflation of 
1.95%. This was only slightly higher than the 1.84% 
for other households, and the 1.86% overall rate. 


Starting in 1998, seniors did begin to encounter slightly 
greater price increases for certain items. As a result, a 
small gap did grow between inflation for seniors-only 
households and other households, which lasted until 
2002. 


The gap was due to price increases in items such as 
mottgage rates and some energy products, where 
trends in prices had changed since 1992. But it was not 
due to long-term trends in prices for items such as 
electronics and tuition. 


Seniors tend to spend a different proportion of their 
budget on various items than do other households. 
However, ptice gains for many of these items also tend 
to offset each other. Also, substantial provincial 
variations exist, ranging from a low of 21.2% for 
seniors in Quebec to a high of 32.0% in Alberta. The 
national average was 24.4% during the 12-year period. 


For more information, see the May 17, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Family income 


After five consecutive years of strong growth, average 
after-tax income plateaued for almost every type of 
family as after-tax family income remained virtually 
unchanged for the second year in a row in 2003. 


The three main determinants of after-tax income 
(market income, government transfers and personal 
income taxes) all remained more or less stable. 
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Average after-tax income for families of two people 
or more edged down slightly to an estimated $59,900 
from $60,400 in 2002, after adjusting for inflation. This 
slight decline is not statistically significant. In contrast, 
between 1996 and 2001, after-tax income grew an 
average of 3.2 % annually. 


For single-parent families headed by women, average 
after-tax income held steady at about $30,000. 
Between 1996 and 2001, their income gains were 
among the strongest, primarily because of their rising 
employment rates. 


An estimated 726,000 families (8.4%) lived in low 
income in 2003. This rate was down slightly from 
8.6% in 2002 and well below the peak of 12.1% in 
LODG. 


_ For more information, see the May 12, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


M Income of individuals 


In 2003, the median total income of individuals edged 
down 0.6% from 2002 to $23,600. Median employ- 
ment income fell 0.7% to $24,800. 


Taxfilers in the Northwest Territories still had the 
highest median employment income in 2003 at 
$33,500, even though this was down 3.0% from 2002. 
Those living in Yukon and Ontario shared the second 
highest median employment income, $27,400, 
followed by those in Alberta with $26,400. 


Median employment income fell in 21 of the 27 census 
metropolitan areas in 2003, with the biggest declines 
in the three British Columbia centres: Victoria (-3.1%), 
Vancouver (-2.7%) and Abbotsford (-2.3%). 


Employment income represented 75% of the total 
income, as in 2002. Employment income includes 
wages and salaries, commissions, training allowances, 
tips and gratuities, and net self-employment income. 
Total income includes income from employment, 
investments, government transfers, private pensions, 
registered retirement savings plans and other sources. 


For more information, see the May 5, 2005 issue of 
The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


lM Studies from other organizations 


M Explaining the deteriorating entry 
earnings of immigrants 


Using the 1981 to 2001 Canadian Censuses, this study 
explores causes of the deterioration in entry earnings 
of successive cohorts of immigrant men and women. 
Roughly one-third of the deterioration is explained by 
compositional shifts in language ability and region of 
birth. The study finds no evidence of a decline in the 
returns to foreign education for either immigrant men 
or immigrant women but a definite deterioration in 
the returns to foreign labour market experience, most 
strongly among men from non-traditional source 
countries. About two-thirds of the men’s and one-half 
of the women’s deterioration can be explained without 
reference to entry labour market conditions. When 
entry conditions are accounted for, the results suggest 
immigrants of the late 1990s would otherwise have 
enjoyed entry earnings equal to or higher than their 
counterparts of the 1960s. See “Explaining the 
deteriorating entry earnings of Canada’s immigrant 
cohorts, 1966-2000" by Abdurrahman Aydemir and 
Mikal Skuterud, Canadian Journal of Economics 38, no. 2 
(May 2005): 641-672. 


M@ The effects of computerization 
on Canadian workers 


Many occupations have become increasingly associated 
with computers, and these jobs require highly skilled 
workers. Using a production function framework, this 
paper found that computerization is not labour-saving 
but rather labour-using. Despite this general trend, 
important industry differences prevail in the association 
of skills patterns with the computer. By transforming 
job structures, the computer has changed skills 
requirements: knowledge, management and data 
workers are closely associated with the use of 
computers while for production workers, the 
relationship is a substitutive one due to expert systems 
software. The computer does not affect service 
workers because of their highly personal tasks. Though 
their effects should not be exaggerated, computers 
have certainly acted as a catalyst given their 
pervasiveness and capacity to integrate with other 
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technologies. See “Different strokes for different folks: 
Examining the effects of computerization on Canadian 
workers” by Marie Lavoie and Pierre Thenien, 
Technovation 25, no. 8 (August 2005): 883-894. 


M Getting the measure of it 


In 2003, 1.5 million service jobs were outsourced 
abroad from developed countries. By 2008, that 
number will have risen to 4.1 million. Although India 
is undoubtedly the biggest recipient, developed 
countries too rank high on the lists. Among the ten 
fastest-growing over the period were Estonia, Ireland 
and Sweden, all now members of the EU. European 
firms, according to the OECD, tend to outsource 
within Europe. Limits to the growth of outsourcing 
are already appearing. Technology, which made it 
possible to shift work abroad in the first place, is now 
helping to bring it back. Banks are starting to use 
automated call centres. According to the McKinsey 
Global Institute, if current demand continues, the 
supply of suitable labour in the popular cities of Prague 
and Hyderabad will run short by 2006 and 2008 
respectively. The demand for engineers by Britain and 
the U.S. alone will use up the suitable supply from all 
of China, India and the Philippines by 2011. According 
to the OECD, close to 20% of total employment in 
the 15 pre-expansion EU countries, America, Canada 
and Australia could “potentially be affected” by the 
international sourcing of services. See “Getting the 
measure of it,” The Economist, (July 2, 2005): 59-60. 


M@ Credit cards versus home equity 
lines of credit 


This study models the choice between credit cards and 
home equity lines of credit (HELOCs) within a 
framework where consumers hold lines of credit as 
instruments of consumption smoothing across state 
and time. Flexible repayment schemes for lines of 
credit with sufficiently high discount rates induce risk- 
averse consumers to underinsure and hold lines of 
credit instead as a buffer, even when they have access 
to full and fair insurance markets. Weighing the fixed 
upfront fees and higher default costs of HELOCs 


What’s new? 


against the advantages of low and income- 
tax-deductible interest payments, the study finds a 
threshold level of potential borrowing below which 
consumers prefer to use credit cards exclusively. Above 
that threshold, consumers decide to use HELOCs and 
consolidate all outstanding credit card debt into them. 
However, a rising probability of default and the 
resulting loss of equity in the home will put an upper 
bound on the potential HELOC borrowing that will 
prevent full debt consolidation. See “Lines of credit 
and consumption smoothing: The choice between 
credit cards and home equity lines of credit” by 
Shubhasis Dey, working paper 2005-18, Bank of 
Canada (www.bankofcanada.ca), June 2005. 


M@ Labour market adjustments to 
exchange rate fluctuations 


This paper provides some empirical evidence of 
significant labour market adjustments to exchange rate 
movements in Canadian manufacturing industries. 
During the 1981-97 period, the cumulative effect of 
10% depreciation of the Canadian dollar was a 10 to 
12.5% increase in labour input. Conversely, a 10% 
appreciation of the dollar led to a similar decline in 
labour input. The majority of the effect was due to the 
change in the demand for domestically produced 
goods both at home and abroad when the exchange 
rate moved. The responsiveness of labour input to 
exchange rate movements was greater in the 1990s than 
in the 1980s. Also, industries with high and medium 
net trade exposures adjusted their labour inputs more 
than industries with low trade exposures. The 
exchange rate effect on real wages was estimated to 
be virtually zero for all manufacturing industries. See 
“Labour market adjustments to exchange rate 
fluctuations: Evidence from Canadian manufacturing 
industries” by Danny Leung and Terence Yuen, 
working paper 2005-14, Bank of Canada 
(www.bankofcanada.ca), May 2005. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 

(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Danielle Zietsma 

(613) 951-4243 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Workplace Information Directorate 
(Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Key labour and income facts 


The residential 
construction industry 


Construction has three broad components: residen- 
tial; non-residential; and engineering, repair and other 
activities. Residential consists of buildings intended for 
private occupancy: detached; semi-detached, duplex 
or row houses; apartments; cottages; and mobile 
homes. The focus here is mainly on residential con- 
" struction over the 1980 to 2004 period. 


Developments in the construction industry determine 
the diversity of the Canadian household stock. Not 
only does a dwelling provide shelter, but for owners it 
also becomes a major asset. In acquiring this asset, a 
household pays the builder’s profit, interest on any 
mortgage, and property taxes. At the same time, 
homes normally appreciate in value. Homeowners can 
then borrow against their equity to meet unexpected 
expenses, diversify into other investments, or generate 
income during retirement. They can also transfer the 
dwelling as an asset to their heirs. 


In addition, residential construction contributes to the 
overall economy, both directly and indirectly. It gen- 
erates employment and demand in financial and other 
services, other goods-producing industries and 
utilities. 


Definitions 


Residential structures are single-family homes (com- 
pletely detached on all sides); semi-detached, duplex, or 
row housing; apartments; cottages; and mobile homes. 


Residential construction investment can be divided 
into new housing, alterations and improvements to 
existing dwellings, and transfer costs (the value of serv- 
ices relating to the sale of dwellings—largely real estate 
commissions). 


The value of a building permit covers materials, 
labour, profit and overhead. Land is not included. Legal 
fees, surveying fees and accrued interest may sometimes 
be included. Repairs requiring no permit are excluded. 


Family income consists of income received during a 
calendar year by all family members aged 16 or over. 
It includes wages and salaries, net income from self- 
employment, investments, government transfers, 
pensions, alimony, and scholarship. Income in kind is 
excluded. 


A mortgage is any debt that uses the home as 
collateral. 


Disposable income is personal income less income tax 
and deductions for C/QPP and El. 


For further information, contact Raj K. Chawla, Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division, at (613) 951-6901 


or raj.chawla@statcan.ca. 
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The residential share of the construction industry 
grew from 27.4% to 36.5% between 1981 and 2004. 
These gains were at the expense of non-residential 
construction as well as engineering, repair and 
other construction activities. The latter category 
accounted for nearly half of the total industry. 


Residential construction contracted following the 
recessions of 1980-81 and 1990-91. Since 2000, its share 
of the industry has inched steadily upwards in line with 
falling bank rates and relatively stable inflation and 
unemployment. 


Key labour and income facts 
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Even though the construction industry grew, its 
relative share of GDP fell from 7.4% in 1981 to 5.6% 
in 2004. While GDP rose 88% over this period, the 
construction industry increased only 41% (1997 
dollars). However, the residential component 
performed better than the overall industry, its share of 
GDP remaining close to 2% throughout the period. 
Output in residential construction increased by 87%, 
from $11.4 billion to $21.3 billion, fuelled by greater 
housing demand, new technology, and rising real 
estate prices. 


Share of construction in goods-producing industries 
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Construction is a goods-producing industry, along 
with agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, oil, gas, 
utilities, and manufacturing. Overall, these industries 
accounted for 31.2% of the economy in 2004, com- 
pared with 35.0% in 1981. Construction’s share among 
goods-producing industries fell from 21.3% in 1981 
to 15.6% in 2000, but climbed to 17.8% by 2004, 
largely because of gains in the residential component. 
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Construction employment 
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The construction industry employed 953,000 persons 
~ in 2004 compared with 729,000 in 1987, representing 
6.0% and 5.9% of total employment in each respec- 
tive year. Men dominated the industry, but women 
made some gains as their representation inched up 
from 9.2% in 1987 to 11.6% in 2004. Women’s share 
of total employment rose from 43.0% in 1987 to 
46.8% in 2004. 


The self-employed represented 32.6% of the construc- 
tion industry in 2004, compared with 26.7% in 1987. 
Construction probably offers better opportunities for 
self-employment than most industries and is compa- 
rable to business, building and other support services. 


Capital expenditure in construction 
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Between 1980 and 2004, capital expenditure in rest- 
dential and non-residential construction (excluding 
machinery and equipment) rose from $41.1 billion to 
$138.7 billion. However, the relative proportions 
changed quite dramatically, residential accounting for 
43.1% of total capital in 1980 compared with 60.9% 
in 2004. 


Not surprisingly, capital expenditure in construction 
drops during recessionary periods as investors become 
concerned that a slump in the housing market will not 
provide the desired return on investment. Expendi- 
tute fell by $4.0 billion in 1982-83 and $9.6 billion 
in 1990-92. On the other hand, when the economy is 
performing well, housing demand may accelerate, 
spurring an injection of capital. After 1998, expendi- 
ture in residential construction rose steadily, reaching 


$42.0 billion in 2004. 


Some of the growth in capital expenditure may be 
attributed to the rising demand for housing resulting 
from an increase in the number of households over 
time (from 8.8 million in 1980 to 13.2 million in 2004). 
Residential capital expenditure (in current dollars) per 
household rose from $2,000 in 1980 to $6,400 in 2004. 
Corresponding values for the non-residential sector 
were $2,700 and $4,100. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Public expenditure in construction 
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Capital expenditure in residential construction 


Alterations and improvements 
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New dwellings, alterations and improvements to 
existing dwellings, as well as transfer costs make up 
capital expenditure in residential construction. Between 
1981 and 2004, new dwellings alone accounted for 
46% to 56% of expenditure. Alterations and improve- 
ments accounted for 28% to 39%, and transfer costs 
the rest. In other words, most capital expenditure went 
to new housing. 


Aimost all capital expenditure in residential construc- 
tion is financed by the private sector, the public sector 
contributing just 2.0% in 1980 and 0.4% in 2003. 
The residential market is controlled by market forces, 
which determine house prices, builder profit margins, 
quantity and location. 


On the other hand, governments provide much of the 
capital for non-residential construction, which includes 
schools, hospitals and nursing homes. The public 
sector was responsible for 30.4% of capital expendi- 
ture in this area in 2003 compared with 23.0% in 1980. 
Public-sector investment in non-residential construc- 
tion played an important role during the recessionary 
periods of the early 1980s and the 1990s, when its share 
of capital expenditure rose. 


Residential building permits 
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The number of building permits issued rose from 
157,800 in 1980 to 241,500 in 2004, equivalent to 
one permit per 56 households in 1980 and one per 
55 households in 2004. Building activity has therefore 
kept pace with the increased number of households. 
A little over half of permits issued during these years 
were for single-family dwellings. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Residential building permits by type of dwelling 
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Except in 1981 and 1982, single-family dwellings 
accounted for 66% to 72% of the value of yearly build- 
ing permits. Apartment units, on the other hand, 
showed considerable variability; their highest share was 
32.1% in 1981 and lowest 11.9% in 1997. Since 2000 
apartment construction has rebounded; the number 
of permits as well as its share of total permit value has 
been climbing. 


Average value of residential building permits 
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With a few exceptions, new home values have risen 
yearly. The average value of a permit issued for a 
detached dwelling more than tripled between 1980 and 
2004, from $49,900 to $168,900. The average value 
of all permits increased from $41,700 to $136,800. 


In current dollars, total permits grew from $6.6 
billion in 1980 to $33.0 billion in 2004 (from $15.7 
billion to $33.0 billion in constant dollars). Permit val- 
ues may be affected by factors other than inflation, 
such as housing demand and supply, location, labour, 
builder profit margins, and issues peculiar to the local 
market. Inflation had a great impact on building 
permits between 1980 and 1994, but much less there- 
after. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Average permit value for a single-family dwelling and household income 
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Distribution of households by dwelling type 
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The distribution of households by type of dwelling 
changed little over the last 25 years. Just over half of 
households (55% to 57%) lived in single detached 
dwellings, 26% to 30% in apartment units, and the 
remainder in doubles, duplexes, row or terrace houses, 
ot others such as mobile homes. 


Household income did not keep pace with the rise 
in home values. The mean value of a permit for a 
single-family dwelling rose from $49,900 in 1980 to 
$159,400 in 2003 (a 3.2-fold increase), while mean 
family income rose from $23,400 to $58,700 (2.5 
times). The mean value of a single family dwelling rose 
from 2.1 times the annual income of a household in 
1980 to 2.7 times in 2003. 


The gap in rates of increase between single-family 
home values and household income has widened since 
1985. In the early 1980s, incomes rose faster than house 
values, mostly because of higher inflation. When price 
rises outpace growth in income, affordability becomes 
an issue, not only with respect to paying the mortgage, 
but also maintaining the home. Nevertheless, from 
1980 to 2004, the overall rate of homeownership rose 
steadily, from 61.6% to 65.6%. 


Rates of ownership by type of home 
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Of households in single detached dwellings, 90% 
wete owners. This rate remained steady between 
1980 and 2004. However, among those occupying 
apartment units, the ownership rate rose from 
11.6% to 15.5%, representing an increase in 
condominium units. The rate for those owning 


semi-detached, duplex or row houses rose from 
51.0% to 53.5%. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Homeownership and major economic indicators 
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Age of housing stock, 2001 
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In the 2001 Census, the median age of dwellings 
occupied by homeowners was 26.7 years. Nearly 10% 
of these owners had bought their houses in 1996 or 
after. On the other hand, the median age of dwellings 
lived in by renters was 32.4 years. A plurality (a little 
over one-fifth) of owners as well as renters were liv- 
ing in 21 to 30 year-old structures. Of all households, 
both owning and renting, 14.4% lived in dwellings built 
in 1945 or before, and just 7.1% in ones built in 1996 
or later. The median age of all occupied dwellings was 
28.3 years. 


Most of the increase in homeownership rates has 
occurred in the last five years—up 2.5 percentage 
points compared with 1.4 points between 1980 and 
1999. Contributing factors include consistent economic 
growth, the ability to buy a house with little or no down 
payment, a declining bank rate with correspondingly 
low mortgage rates, initiation of the Home Buyer’s 
Plan allowing first-time owners to borrow from 
RRSPs for a down payment, and the overall easy 
access to mortgage credit. As a result, the ratio of 
mortgage debt to disposable income for households 
has jumped nearly 10 percentage points in the last four 
years compared with a 23 percentage-point increase 
between 1980 and 2001. 


Rate of ownership by age of dwelling, 2001 
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Period of construction 


Dwellings built more recently are much more 
likely to be owned than rented. Of those built from 
1996 to 2001, 83.1% were owned, compared with 
74.7% from 1991 to 1995. Nearly half of dwellings 
built in the 1960s were owned. 
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Unionization 


At 13.5 million, average paid employment (employees) 
during the first half of 2005 was 173,000 higher than dur- 
ing the same period a year earlier. On the other hand, 
union membership hardly changed, rising only 8,000 to 
4.1 million. As a result, the unionization rate (density) fell 
from 30.3% to 30.0%. 


Both men and women registered decreases in unioni- 
zation rates, with the decline for men being larger. At 
30.2%, the women’s rate in 2005 continued to exceed 
the rate for men (29.7%). 


Unionization fell in both the public sector (to 71.3%) 
and the private sector (to 17.5%). 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Mani- 
toba recorded rate increases, with the other six prov- 
inces showing declines. 


The rate fell from 31.9% to 31.5% for full-time work- 
ets and remained virtually unchanged for part-time 
workers (23.3%). 


Quebec and Newfoundland and Labrador 
remain the most unionized provinces; Alberta, 
the least. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 
ES 


Data sources 


Information on union membership, density and cover- 
age by various socio-demographic characteristics, 
including earnings, are from the Labour Force Survey. 
Further details can be obtained from Marc Lévesque, 
Labour Statistics Division, Statistics Canada at (613) 
951-4090. 
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Data on strikes, lockouts and workdays lost, and 
those on major wage settlements were supplied by 
Human Resources and Skills Development Canada 
(HRSDC). Further information on these statistics may 
be obtained from Angéle Charbonneau, Workplace 
Information Directorate, HRSDC at 1 800 567-6866. 
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The unionization rate for permanent 
employees fell to 30.6%, but remained 
unchanged at 25.4% for those in non- 
permanent jobs. The rate fell in 
workplaces with 20 or more employees 
and rose in those with less than 
20 employees. 


Unionization rose in 7 of the 16 major 
industry groups: agriculture; trade; 
transportation and warehousing; pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical; busi- 
ness, building and other support; health 
care and social assistance; and accom- 
modation and food. All other industry 
groups registered declines. 


Among the 10 major occupational 
groups, unionization rose in only 2: 
sales and service, and occupations 
unique to primary industry. The rest 
showed declines. 


The number of employees who were 
not union members but covered by a 
collective agreement averaged 305,000, 
up from 258,000 a year earlier (see 
Akyeampong 2000 for a description of 
this group). 


The highest unionization rates were in public-sector industries. 
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Unionization in community service occupations far outpaced 
that in others. 
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Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics 


2004 2005 
Union density Union density 
Total ———————— $$ Total eee 
employees Members Coverage’ employees Members Coverage’ 
000 % % 000 % % 
Both sexes 13,336 30.3 32.2 13,509 30.0 32.2 
Men 6,742 30.2 S2i3 6,841 29.7 S2aa 
Women 6,594 30.4 3222 6,669 30.2 32.3 
Sector? 
Public 3,055 Pas, 1550 3,128 Vales 75.2 
Private 10,282 dived 19.3 10,381 ks 19.3 
Age 
15 to 24 Pa PIE: 1335 15.0 2,291 14.1 15.8 
25 to 54 9,631 3355 S525 9,664 32.9 S15}x6) 
25 to 44 6,554 29.8 31.8 OHS 29.7 31.9 
45 to 54 3,077 41.2 43.4 3,129 39.7 42.3 
55 and over 1,434 35L6 37.4 | teboks 3551 S15 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 378 2051, 29.7 345 26.4 28.1 
Some high school 1,481 PHAR, PB sil 1,444 22.5 23.9 
High school graduation 2,726 27.8 29.3 2,838 26.9 28.7 
Some postsecondary 1,423 23.1 24.7 e207 Ze 24.1 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,560 34.3 36.3 4,720 Sys hul/ 36.1 
University degree 2,768 34.3 Sie 2,904 34.4 SH 
Province 
Atlantic 911 30.3 31.6 916 30.0 S1e5 
Newfoundland and Labrador 182 39.1 40.3 181 36.3 38.0 
Prince Edward Island 54 SN 5) 33.4 56 $36)4 34.8 
Nova Scotia Sit 27.9 29.0 377 28.8 30.4 
New Brunswick 298 27.8 29:2 302 Zila 28.4 
Quebec 3,166 37.4 40.5 $), OZ 36.9 40.4 
Ontario OPS2i 26.8 28.2 5,428 27.0 29.0 
Prairies 2,283 26.9 29.0 2,306 26.6 28.5 
Manitoba 485 34.8 37.8 488 35.4 37.6 
Saskatchewan 378 34.3 eho 47/ 386 3320 35.1 
Alberta 1,421 Pf 24.2 1,431 Poa he) PAE .TE 
British Columbia 1,649 S25 34.1 1,693 30.9 32.6 
Work status 
Full-time 10,852 31.9 33.9 11,017 Sileo 33.8 
Part-time 2,484 23.4 24.9 2,493 PBS: 2501 
Industry 
Goods-producing 3,243 30.8 32.8 3,263 29:6 32.0 
Agriculture ts 3.9 4.9 120 6.8 TED 
Natural resources 223 24.5 26.5 248 PINS: Dore 
Utilities 134 67.7 70.8 124 66.8 69.1 
Construction 591 31.2 33.5 645 29.9 31.9 
Manufacturing 2,182 30.5 32.3 2,126 29.6 32.2 
Service-producing 10,093 30.1 32.0 10,246 30.1 S273 
Trade PR ATAS 13.0 14.2 PION 13.1 14.2 
Transportation and warehousing 670 40.7 42.3 655 41.3 42.8 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 785 8.7 10.2 831 8.3 9.6 
Professional, scientific and technical 648 4.1 523 678 520 6.8 
Business, building and other 
support 476 12.1 13.5 481 WS) 14.4 
Education 1,031 68.8 UEr8) 1,069 68.2 72.6 
Health care and social assistance 1,509 5287 54.6 1,504 53.0 5oe0 
Information, culture and recreation 592 26.4 28.1 597 Zoe 27.6 
Accommodation and food 917 6.8 7.4 894 WaT 8.4 
Other 471 9.5 10.8 475 9.2 Vacs 
Public administration 819 69.0 74.3 833 68.1 73.6 
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Union membership and coverage by selected characteristics (concluded) 


2004 2005 
Union density Union density 
Total — Total — 
employees Members Coverage’ employees Members’ Coverage’ 
Occupation 000 % % 000 % % 
Management 949 8.7 LARG 914 8.1 eZ 
Business, finance and administrative 2,656 25.8 27.8 2,647 25.4 PA <8) 
Professional 331 16.7 19.7 Si 18.2 ZiEG 
Financial and administrative 698 24.2 26.4 731 22.9 25.0 
Clerical 1,627 28.3 30.1 1,579 28.0 30.0 
Natural and applied sciences 884 24.9 Dike 954 24.0 26.2 
Health 802 62.5 64.3 822 61.3 (B8\27¢ 
Professional 95 41.0 46.3 87 40.4 47.4 
Nursing 255 79.7 81.0 264 77.9 80.2 
Technical 177 58.7 60.0 199 59.0 61.1 
Support staff 274 56.3 ST PAs 53.6 54.9 
. Social and public service ALO) II7/ 60.4 63.3 1 LOWAS 60.2 64.3 
Legal, social and religious workers 406 38.8 41.0 432 Sikes 41.3 
Teachers and professors 612 74.7 78.1 644 ORS 79.8 
Secondary and elementary 418 87.3 89.3 442 85.9 88.8 
Other 193 47.4 53.9 202 52.9 59.9 
Culture and recreation 2hD 28.8 30.4 316 24.6 ZilteS 
Sales and service 3,421 20.2 PANES 3,451 20.4 21.9 
Wholesale 321 Sat 6.2 309 ne 7.9 
Retail 1,008 aa 126f 1,033 12.8 13.9 
Food and beverage Soe 10.0 10.3 485 10.6 Talis’, 
Protective services 220 56.1 61.0 218 56.3 62.6 
Child care and home support 268 Sol 38.4 PI 37.0 39.1 
Travel and accommodation 1,167 25.6 27 1,205 24.5 ZOe2 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,898 36.8 38.9 1,925 Sto). T/ 37.9 
Contractors and supervisors 109 PAT, SO {hls 28.3 oh be 
Construction trades PAVE 37.9 39.6 233 Sie 40.0 
Other trades 781 39.2 41.6 791 37.6 40.0 
Transportation equipment operators 491 SOMr 38.4 473 Soa SON, 
Helpers and labourers 306 33.0 3010 310 Soi 35.2 
Unique to primary industry 243 14.8 15.9 263 16.7 Teste 
Unique to production 1,096 37.6 39.5 1,040 Seo 39.7 
Machine operators and assemblers 905 38.1 40.0 836 37.3 39.5 
Labourers 191 34.9 See 205 38.3 40.6 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,375 1226 13.9 4,401 12.9 14.5 
20 to 99 employees 4,431 Sit Son 4,438 OZ 32.6 
100 to 500 employees 2,842 42.3 44.7 2,878 41.4 44.0 
Over 500 employees 1,687 DoaG 56.4 1,792 Sei 56.0 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 2,957 14.8 TKS} 3,039 14.8 TA4 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,420 72S }.6" PAS ys 4,354 7205.6) 255 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,849 30.2 31.9 2,005 30.8 32.9 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,320 39.6 41.6 1,246 36.5 38.3 
Over 14 years 2,791 53.4 55.8 2,865 S257, DOL 
Job status 
Permanent UAT Sit), 32.8 11,808 30.6 32.8 
Non-permanent 1,610 25.4 28.0 1,702 25.4 28.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 

1 Union members and persons who are not union members but covered by collective agreements (for example, some religious group members). 

2  Public-sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions. Private-sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
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Approximately 4.0 million (29.8%) 
employees belonged to a union in 2004. 
An additional 268,000 (2.0%) were 


covered by a collective agreement. 


Those in the public sector—govern- 
ment, Crown corporations, and publicly 
funded schools or hospitals—were four 
times as likely as their private-sector 
counterparts to belong to a union 
(72.0% versus 17.4%). 


Almost 1 in 3 full-time employees 
belonged to a union, compared with 
about 1 in 4 part-time. Also, almost 1 in 
3 permanent employees was a union 
member, compared with 1 in 4 non-per- 
manent. 


High unionization rates were found 
among employees aged 45 to 54 
(40.1%); among those with a post- 
secondary certificate or diploma or a 
university degree (33.9%); in New- 
foundland and Labrador (37.6%) and 
Quebec (36.8%); in educational services 
(68.9%), public administration (68.5%), 
and utilities (68.0%); and in health care 
occupations (52.9%). 


Low unionization rates were recorded 
among 15 to 24 year-olds (13.3%); 
in Alberta (21.8%); in agriculture (3.5%); 
in professional, scientific and technical 
services (4.6%); and in management 
occupations (8.5%). 


Key labour and income facts 


Union membership, 2004 


Total 
employees 
000 
Both sexes 13,498 
Men 6,867 
Women 6,631 
Sector* 
Public 3,053 
Private 10,444 
Age 
15 to 24 2,359 
25 to 54 9,666 
25 to 44 5,666 
45 to 54 3,100 
55 and over 1,473 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 380 
Some high school one 
High school graduation 2,783 
Some postsecondary 1,404 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,623 
University degree 2,790 
Province 
Atlantic 937 
Newfoundland and Labrador 188 
Prince Edward Island Lay 
Nova Scotia 383 
New Brunswick 309 
Quebec 3,202 
Ontario 5,382 
Prairies 2,306 
Manitoba 490 
Saskatchewan 383 
Alberta 1,433 
British Columbia WOU 
Work status 
Full-time 11053 
Part-time 2,444 
Industry 
Goods-producing 3,001 
Agriculture alee 
Natural resources 231 
Utilities 133 
Construction 642 
Manufacturing 2,203 
Service-producing 10,166 
Trade 2,201 
Transportation and warehousing 668 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 808 


Professional, scientific and technical 651 
Business, building and other support 484 


Education 991 
Health care and social assistance V1 
Information, culture and recreation 614 
Accommodation and food 921 
Other 477 
Public administration 829 


Union member 


Total 


000 
4,019 
2,036 
1,983 


Density 


% 


NO 
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In 2004, the unionization rate for 


women surpassed that of men for the 
first time (29.9% versus 29.7%). 


Among men, part-time employees had 
a much lower rate than full-time (17.8% 
versus 31.0%). Among women the gap 
was narrower (25.4% versus 31.5%). 


The unionization rate of women in 
the public sector (73.9%) exceeded that 
of men (69.0%), reflecting women’s 
presence in public administration, and in 
teaching and health positions. However, 
in the private sector, only 12.7% were 
unionized, compared with 21.4% of 
men. The lower rate among women 
reflected their predominance in sales and 
‘ several service occupations. 


A higher-than-average rate was recorded 
among men with a postsecondary cer- 
tificate or diploma (34.1%), as well as 
among those with less than grade 8 edu- 
cation (30.1%). For women, the highest 
rate was among those with a university 
degree (40.0%), reflecting unionization 
in occupations such as health care and 
teaching. 


Among those in permanent positions, 
the rate for men was almost identical to 
that for women (30.6% versus 30.5%). 
Among those in non-permanent posi- 
tions, women were more unionized than 


men (26.4% versus 22.5%). 


Union membership, 2004 (concluded) 


Union member 


Total So 
employees Total Density 
000 000 % 
Occupation 
Management 943 80 8.5 
Business, finance and administrative 2,655 665 25.0 
Professional 342 58 17.0 
Financial and administrative 707 168 23.8 
Clerical 1,607 439 PALS 
Natural and applied sciences 908 221 24.3 
Health 808 504 62.4 
Professional 94 39 41.7 
Nursing 255 205 80.1 
Technical 181 105 57.9 
Support staff 278 156 56.1 
Social and public service 999 604 60.5 
Legal, social and religious workers 409 160 39.0 
Teachers and professors 590 445 75.4 
Secondary and elementary 397 347 87.5 
Other 194 98 50.5 
Culture and recreation 290 81 27.9 
Sales and service 3,471 696 20.1 
Wholesale 341 18 Sa 
Retail OUT 123 12.1 
Food and beverage 530 49 9.3 
Protective services PS q32 56.7 
Child care and home support 260 97 Sia 
Travel and accommodation 1,190 299 PAs) 2 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,949 702 36.0 
Contractors and supervisors 110 it 28.2 
Construction trades 230 87 Silat 
Other trades 784 303 38.6 
Transportation equipment operators 498 182 36.6 
Helpers and labourers 32m 100 30.4 
Unique to primary industries Pa 40 14.8 
Unique to production 1,104 403 36.5 
Machine operators and assemblers 901 333 3/0 
Labourers 203 70 34.6 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,469 561 12.6 
20 to 99 employees 4,443 1,346 30:3 
100 to 500 employees 2,881 1,208 41.9 
Over 500 employees 0S 905 Dont 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 3,046 443 14.5 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,438 1,020 23.0 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,896 565 29.8 
Over 9 years to 14 years 19293 496 38.3 
Over 14 years 2,825 1,496 53.0 
Job status 
Permanent ARES 3,597 3055 
Non-permanent tee 423 24.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Public-sector employees are those working for government departments or 
agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
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Unionized jobs generally 
provide higher earnings than 
non-unionized ones. How- 
ever, factors other than col- 
lective bargaining provisions 
play a role as well. These 
include varying distributions 
of unionized employees by 
age, sex, job tenure, industry, 
occupation, firm size, and 
geographical location. 


Although these factors have 
not been examined, it is clear 
that unionized workers and 
jobs tend to have certain 
characteristics that are associ- 
ated with higher earnings. For 
example, union density is 
higher among men, older 
workers, those with higher 
education, those with long 
tenure, and those in larger 
workplaces. Although differ- 
ences in earnings and non- 
wage benefits cannot be 
attributed solely to union sta- 
tus (Akyeampong 2002), the 
union wage premium (after 
adjusting for employee and 
workplace characteristics) has 
been estimated vat 7.7% 
(Fang and Verma 2002). 


In 2004, the average hourly 
earnings of unionized work- 
ers were higher than those of 
non-unionized workers. This 
held true for those working 
both full time ($22.05 versus 
$18.50) and part time ($18.51 
versus $11.33). 


In addition to having higher 
hourly earnings, unionized 
part-time employees gener- 
ally worked more hours per 
week than their non-union- 
ized counterparts (19.3 hours 
versus 16.9). As a result, their 
average weekly earnings were 
neatly double ($364.32 versus 
$196.23). 


Key labour and income facts 


Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 2004 


Hourly earnings Usual weekly hours, main job 


All em- Full- Part- All em- Full- Part- 
ployees time time ployees time time 
$ 
Both sexes 18.50 19.70 13.07 35.5 39.5 liven 
Union member PM4| tote) 22.05 18.51 35.9 38.7 19.3 
Union coverage* 21.57 22.09 18.40 36.0 38.7 19 
Not a union 
member** ieOG 18.50 loo B52 39.9 16.9 
Men 20.15 21.10 12.10 38.2 40.7 16.5 
Union member 22.41 22.82 16.31 38.4 39.8 18.2 
Union coverage* 22.44 22.86 16.38 38.4 39.8 18.1 
Not a union 
member** 19.08 20.23 11.07 38.1 41.2 16.1 
Women 16.79 17.94 13.49 32.7 37.9 17.9 
Union member 20.67 21.10 19.16 33.4 SM/ 8! 19.6 
Union coverage* 20.66 P| AN 19.02 33.4 Sie 19.5 
Not a union 
member** 14.98 16.34 11.45 32.4 Beez WS 
Atlantic 15.49 16.36 11.01 36.6 40.3 17.6 
Union member 19.95 20.16 18.10 37.4 39.4 20.1 
Union coverage* 19.88 20.11 17.91 37.4 39.4 20.0 
Not a union 
member** 3300 14.51 9.34 36.3 40.8 17/219) 
Quebec 18.00 19.03 13.41 34.6 38.3 18.2 
Union member 20.38 20.66 18.70 35.3 San 20.2 
Union coverage* 20.37 20.68 18.48 Soro 37.8 20.0 
Not a union 
member** 16.42 17.82 iabealts: 34.2 38.7 17.4 
Ontario 19.42 20.82 12.91 35.7 39.7 17.1 
Union member 22.67 PP EM/ 17.93 36.4 39.0 18.6 
Union coverage* Pate, Mess 23.44 17.92 36.4 39.1 18.5 
Not a union 
member** 18.15 OST 3 11.62 35.4 40.0 Niet 
Prairies 17.90 19.04 12.70 36.2 40.3 17.3 
Union member 20.98 Pa | poy 18.07 36.0 39.1 19.2 
Union coverage* 21.01 21.56 18.04 36.1 39.2 19.2 
Not a union 
member** 16.65 17.99 10.95 36.2 40.8 16.7 
British Columbia 18.99 20.17 14.34 34.9 39.4 17.2 
Union member 22.68 23.26 19.89 Sons 38.7 18.7 
Union coverage”* 22.74 Zoro 19.77 $h5).6) 38.8 18.5 
Not a union 
member** 17.09 18.46 12318 34.7 39.8 16.7 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Union members and persons who are not union members but covered by collective agreements 
(for example, some religious group members). 

** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 


On average, unionized women working full time received 92% as much in hourly 
earnings as their male counterparts. In contrast, women working part time earned 
17% mote. 
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Wage gains in 2004 (1.7%) exceeded the rate of infla- duration, and state of the economy. The number of 
tion (1.3%), reversing the picture of the previous year. collective agreements up for renewal in a year deter- 
During the first five months of 2005, wage gains aver- mines the potential for industrial disputes. Union size 
aged 2.5%, also slightly higher than the rate of infla- and strike duration determine the number of person- 
tion (2.1%). days lost. The state of the economy influences the like- 
Wage gains in the public sector in 2004 (1.3%) fell short BRGSS Ot an industial spite) 2 eee ed 
of those in the private sector (2.2%). However, in the Bae 

first five months of 2005, the gains in both sectors The estimated number of person-days lost through 
were almost identical, around 2.5%. strikes and lockouts almost doubled from 1.7 million 


Annual statistics on strikes, lockouts and person-days DUC abit aie thane 


lost are affected by several factors, including collective 
bargaining timetables, size of the unions involved, strike 


Major wage settlements, inflation and labour disputes 


Average annual increase 


in base wage rates' Labour disputes and time lost 
Annual me 
Public Private change in Proportion 
sector sector Total consumer Strikes & Workers Person-days _ of estimated 
Year employees? employees? employees price index’ lockouts involved not worked _- working time 
% 000 000 % 
1980 10.9 Wee 1b | O24 1,028 453 9,130 0.37 
1981 Lom 12.6 13.0 12.4 1,049 342 8,850 0.35 
1982 10.4 9.5 10.2 10.9 679 464 ory Als 0.23 
1983 4.6 5.5 4.8 sy, (83 645 330 4,441 0.18 
1984 3.9 Mrs 220 Ans 716 187 3,883 0.15 
1985 3.8 3-3 a 4.0 829 164 3,126 0.12 
1986 3.6 3.0 3.4 4.1 748 486 LoL 0.27 
1987 4.1 3.8 4.0 4.4 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 4.0 6.0 4.4 4.0 548 207 4,901 Oeliy 
1989 eZ By One 5.0 627 445 3,701 0.13 
1990 5.6 Sf 5.6 4.8 579 271 5,079 0.17 
1991 3.4 4.4 3.6 5.6 463 254 2,516 0.09 
1992 2.0 2.6 Pe | 1:5 404 162 PASIAN 0.08 
1993 0.6 0.8 0.7 1.8 381 102 tod” 0.05 
1994 re tee 0.3 0.2 374 81 1,607 0.06 
1995 0.6 1.4 0.9 Paes 328 149 1,583 0.05 
1996 0.5 1h 0.9 16 330 276 3,269 0.11 
1997 1.1 1.8 ts U6) 284 258 3,608 QZ 
1998 1.6 1.8 lest 0.9 381 244 2,444 0.08 
1999 Paso, 4G Lie eG 413 160 2,443 0.08 
2000 pl 2.4 2S ak, 379 144 1,657, 0.05 
2001 3.4 3.0 Bo BS: 2.6 381 221 2,199 0.07 
2002 2.9 2.6 2.8 eae. 294 168 3,033 0.09 
2003 2.9 122 2:5 2.8 266 80 1,736 0.05 
2004 fix3 222 Lakh ifacs' 300 259 3,206 0.09 
2005 2.5 2.4 2.9 a 


Sources: Prices Division; Human Resources and Skills Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate 

Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 

1 2005 data refer to January to May only. 

2  Public-sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; Crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions. Private-sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
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In this issue 


M@ Out-of-pocket spending on 


prescription drugs pe 


@ Post-retirement employment 


Over 300 million prescriptions are filled in Canada 
each year—about 10 for each man, woman and 
child. In 2002, over 6 in 10 households reported 
out-of-pocket spending on prescription drugs 


totalling $3 billion. 


While out-of-pocket prescription drug spending 
remains a small percentage of the overall household 
budget (less than 1%), average expenditures rose 
71% (in 2002 dollars) between 1992 and 2002, 
from $127 to $218. 


Prescription drugs make up the largest portion of 
out-of-pocket health care spending for senior 
households—27.3% of their health care budget in 
2002 compared with 17.7% for non-senior 
households. 


Province of residence is the major factor affecting 
out-of-pocket prescription drug expenditures, even 
after taking into account income levels and other 
household characteristics. As a result, households 
with similar incomes spend different amounts 
depending on where they live. 


. p. 14 


Just over one-fifth of retirees (22%) returned to 
paid employment after their initial retirement. 


Post-retirement employment was most prevalent 
among individuals who initially left the labour force 
before age 60, had previously worked in a 
professional occupation, and were in good health. 


While financial considerations were cited most 
frequently as the reason for returning to paid 
employment, non-financial reasons were often 
mentioned as well. 


Almost half (45%) of retirees who returned to 
paid employment did so on a part-time basis. 


Mi Who’s missing out on 


the GIS? ef. 18 


According to the 1999 Survey of Financial Security, 
1.1 million families had at least one member 
receiving the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
(GIS), the largest group being seniors living alone 
(45%) followed by senior couples (24%). 


Senior-headed families receiving the GIS 
(unattached, senior couples, and other senior- 
headed) had significantly lower median incomes 
than their senior-headed, non-recipient counterparts. 
Virtually all of the GIS families were found in the 
bottom two-thirds of the after-tax income 
distribution for families with seniors, with the 
largest portion in the lowest third—troughly 60% 
of unattached and other senior-headed families, 
and over 80% of senior couples. 


Of the nearly 3.6 million seniors covered in the 
2000 Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 
about 1.3 million received the GIS while 
approximately 206,800 eligible individuals did not. 
The theoretical annual cost of payments for these 
eligible non-recipients was roughly $300 million. 


In order to receive the GIS, individuals must apply 
annually. A large portion of GIS recipients do this 
automatically by filing an income tax return. Anyone 
else must apply directly to Social Development 
Canada. Overall in 2000, only 41% of those who 
needed to apply actually did so. 
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Highlights 


M Youth and the labour 
market ... p. 28 


M Youth (aged 15 to 24) made significant strides in 


the labour market during the recent period of 
economic growth from 1997 to 2004, after major 
declines for most of the 1990s. 


Employment growth was stronger for young 
women than for young men, resulting in a higher 
proportion of young women than young men 
working in 2004. The trend was particularly evident 
for those 15 to 19. 


Major growth took place in industries more likely 
to hire young people, especially teenagers: retail 
trade, and accommodation and food services. 
More women than men tend to take jobs in these 
industries—as cashiers, salespersons, or food and 
beverage servers. 


Some of the industries more likely to hire young 
men were not as strong during this period. 
Although teenage boys were able to find jobs in 
construction, their share of employment in 
manufacturing, natural resources, agriculture, and 
transportation and warehousing declined. 


Mi What’s new? Sp rod 


B From Statistics Canada 


Family earnings instability 

Savers, investors and investment income 

The socio-economic progress of the children of 
immigrants 

Longitudinal Survey of Immigrants 

Labour productivity 


Chronic unemployment 
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Measures of material deprivation in OECD 
countries 


Specialization and the skill premium in the 20th 
century 


Top incomes in the United States and Canada in 
the 20th century 


Intertemporal substitution in macroeconomics 


A search model of venture capital, entrepreneurship 
and unemployment 


Sunday shopping and employment in the retail 
industry 


Welfare to what? After workfare in Toronto 


Work and mental health: The experience of the 
Quebec workforce 
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Out-of-pocket spending 


on prescription drugs 


Jacquehne Luffman 


rescription drugs have had a huge effect on 

out lives. Seniors continue to enjoy a normal 

life because of heart medications, hospital stays 
are reduced because of pain relief medications, untold 
deaths are prevented by vaccinations and antibiotics, 
and so on. With the advent of new vaccines, cancer 
therapies and other potential ‘wonder’ drugs, pharma- 
ceuticals are becoming a large factor in the overall cost 
of health care. Since 1997, government expenditure 
on drugs has exceeded physician services, and ranks 
second only to hospitals (CIHI 2004). The elderly have 
greater health care needs than younger people and tend 
to use more health services. This, coupled with popu- 
lation aging, means that health care costs can be 
expected to increase in the coming years. 


Unlike other aspects of the health care system, no uni- 
versal coverage is in place for prescription drugs. Nev- 
ertheless, they are a common household expense, with 
overt 300 million prescriptions filled each year—about 
10 for each man, woman and child (CFHCC 2002).' 
In 2002, over 6 in 10 households reported out-of-pocket 
spending on prescription drugs totalling $3 billion. 


In recent years, government cutbacks have led to con- 
cern that Canadians may be increasingly bearing the 
brunt of health care costs themselves—for everything 
from drugs to home care. Although public insurance 
is available for prescription drugs in all provinces, cov- 
etage vaties widely and often depends on age and in- 
come.* Employer-sponsored private health care plans 
often offer some type of prescription drug coverage, 
but such plans are not mandatory and vary greatly in 
terms of coverage, method of reimbursement, 
co-payments, and deductibles. People with no cover- 
age (such as the self-employed) can enrol in private 
plans. 


Jacqueline Luffman is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-1563 or 
jacqueline.luffman@statcan.ca. 


This study explores out-of-pocket prescription drug 
spending using the Family Expenditure Survey and the 
Survey of Household Spending (SHS) (see Data sources 
and definitions). Questions explored include: Are Cana- 
dians spending more than previously? Does spending 
increase with household income? Are seniors paying 
more than younger families? Which households spend 
a high percentage of income on prescription drugs? 
Does spending vary by region? 


Still a small portion of the overall budget 


While out-of-pocket spending on prescription drugs 
remains a small percentage of the overall household 
budget (less than 1%), the average expenditure rose 
71% (in 2002 dollars) between 1992 and 2002—from 
$127 to $218 (Chart A). (Among those who reported 
out-of-pocket spending, the average was $222 in 1992 
and $378 in 2002.) In comparison, overall household 
health care expenditure rose 53%, while food, cloth- 
ing and shelter increased only 11%. 


Chart A Household spending on prescription 
drugs jumped over 70% in 10 years. 


1992=100 
180 


160 


Prescription medicines 


4140 Health care 


120 


ood, shelter and clothing 


eas Tobacco products and alcoholic beverages 
80 


1992 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


100 


Sources: Family Expenditure Survey (1992, 1996), Survey of 
Household Spending (1997-2002) 

Note: Based on constant dollars. 

1 Includes prescription drugs. 
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Out-of-pocket spending on prescription drugs 


Data sources and definitions 


|The Survey of Household Spending (SHS) is an annual 
_ survey conducted since 1997. It gathers detailed informa- 
tion about household spending during the previous calen- 
_dar year. The survey covers about 98% of the population 
in the 10 provinces. People living in residences for sen- 
ior citizens (such as nursing homes) as well as those in 
all types of institutions (including hospitals and prisons) 
are excluded. Data for the territories were collected for 
the years 1997 to 1999 but sampling variability precludes 
| release. 


The SHS samples over 20,000 households. For 1997 and 
_subsequent years, sample size was approximately 50% 
larger than for the former Family Expenditure Survey 
| (1992 and 1996). As a result, some caution must be taken 
when comparing expenditure data over time. Definitions 
| for prescription drug expenditures are comparable for the 
two surveys. For more information on the Survey of 
Household Spending, see Statistics Canada 2002. 


| Out-of-pocket spending on prescription drugs refers 
_to expenditures for medicines, drugs and pharmaceutical 
products prescribed by a doctor. Expenditures are amounts 
not covered by insurance (such as_ exclusions, 
| deductibles and expenses over limits), and exclude pay- 
ments for which the household is reimbursed. Prescrip- 
tion drugs taken while in the hospital are excluded since 
| they are paid for by the province. 


| In senior households, at least one person was aged 65 
| or over—approximately 2.8 million households. In senior 
couple households (992,000), at least one spouse was 65 
or older (in 88% of cases, both individuals were in this 
situation). Just over one million seniors lived alone. 


Rising out-of-pocket expenses are likely due, in part, 
to the introduction of new drugs, which are invariably 
mote expensive (CP 2004). Indeed, drug prices (as 
measured by the consumer price index for prescribed 
medicines) increased steadily from 1992 to 2002, 
generally in step with overall inflation.’ Another con- 
tributing factor is the higher volume of drug use 
resulting from a larger as well as an aging population. 
Canadian retail pharmacies filled 361 million prescrip- 
tions during 2003, a jump of 7.9% from 2002 
(McGovern 2004). Also, as a result of shorter hospital 
stays, drugs administered in hospitals and covered 
under medicare are being paid for by patients them- 
selves once they are released. 


Prescription drug spending made up about 16% of 
total health care spending in 2002—little changed from 
1992 (Chart B). Health insurance premiums accounted 
for a larger portion (31% in 1992 and 34% in 2002).* 


Chart B Health insurance premiums account 
for the largest share of health care 
expenditures. 


Eye-care 
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Prescription 
drugs Dental 


16% services 
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Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2002 
SAL SND TS RS SEE 


Even if households qualify for provincial drug plans, 
many provinces require an additional premium to 
cover expenses. Deductibles also differ by province. 
As a result, the portion paid by the household varies 
widely by province, reflecting the diversity of drug 
plans as well as age and health of the population. In 
2002, Saskatchewan families spent 27% of their health 
care dollars on prescription drugs (about $386). 
Alberta and Ontario spent the least, about 13% ($264 
and $188) (Chart C).° 


Drug expenditures vary greatly 


Some households incur much higher prescription drug 
expenses than others. While this is so for relatively few 
people,° many argue that it goes against the fundamen- 
tal objective of Canadian health policy (Canada 2002). 
In some cases, those facing a significant financial bur- 
den may discontinue or not even begin treatment 
requiring expensive medications. 


One of the recommendations in the 2002 Senate 
report on the health of Canadians was that provinces 
and territories should put in place programs to ensure 
that households would never have to pay more than 
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Chart C The portion of out-of-pocket health care expenditures for prescription drugs varies 


by province. 


Alta. ' Ont. B.C." 


Canada 


Que. ' N.S. N.B. Man. 


PH EAl Nfld.Lab. Sask. 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2002 
1 Had public health-care premiums in 2002. 


3% of their after-tax income for prescription drugs (Canada 2002). Most 
households spending this much would pay out over $1,000 annually. Ac- 
cording to the SHS, about 7% of households spent more than the recom- 
mended 3% in 2002 (Table 1), ranging from 16% in Saskatchewan to 3% 
in Ontario. Between 1997 and 2002, Nova Scotia experienced the largest 
percentage point increase. 


Table 1 Households spending more than 3% of after-tax income 
on prescription drugs 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 > 72002 


Canada 9:9 5.8 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.5 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.9 8.6 10.6 
Prince Edward Island 10.4 TAGS 1027. se 12.9 ihiere 
Nova Scotia 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.8 1o.0 9.3 
New Brunswick 8.0 8.0 9.0 8.5 11.0 10:2 
Quebec 7.6 Taz Tha 8.9 8.9 9.5 
Ontario 4.0 4.1 4.5 3.6 3.0 3.3 
Manitoba 8.8 8.0 8.0 10.5 8.5 10%3 
Saskatchewan 15.9 15.6 14.9 15.8 16.4 15.9 
Alberta Sys) Sy | 5:6 6.4 5.6 5.2 


British Columbia 4.0 4.3 5.0 4.2 5.3 Sot 


Source: Survey of Household Spending 


Another way to examine changes 
in out-of-pocket prescription drug 
spending is to divide those report- 
ing the expenditure into quartiles 
(Table 2).’ The three lowest quatr- 
tiles do not spend much. Rather, it 
is the top 25% (highest quartile) that 
accounts for the majority of expen- 
ditures (72%). Between 1992 and 
2002, expenditures by this group 
increased more, even after control- 


ling for inflation. 


A large proportion of these fami- 
lies were senior households (43%). 
Also, their major source of income 
was more likely to be from 
government transfer payments 
(such as OAS, GIS, or other social 
assistance), and they were more 
likely to have health premium 
expenditures. In contrast, the low- 
est quartile tended to be one-per- 
son, non-senior households. They 
were half as likely to have their 
major soutce of income from gov- 
ernment sources and not as likely 
to report health premiums. 
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Table 2 Prescription drug spending 


Amount Share 
1992 2002 1992 2002 
Expenditure $ (2002) % 
quartile 
Lowest 24 32 Zaf, 72's, 
Second 73 101 9.7 7.8 
Third 170 Zit ASE TA 18.3 
Highest 638 942 led flee 
Average 222 326 se ae 
Median 100 170 


Sources: Family Expenditure Survey, Survey of Household Spending 


Senior households spend the most 


The financial burden of prescription drugs on fixed- 
income households has received widespread publicity. 
Seniors in this position are considered the most vul- 
nerable because they are less likely to have private 
insurance.® They are also more likely to have chronic 


health problems requiring regular medication. As a 
result, all provinces have introduced some form of 
drug plan for those 65 and over. Despite these public 
plans, senior households are still more likely to report 
out-of-pocket prescription drug spending and to have 
higher-than-average expenditures. 


In general, among households with prescription drug 
expenses, total spending is less for senior households 
than for other households—$42,400 in 2002, 
compared with $67,300 for non-senior households 
(Table 3).? More than three-quarters of households 
with at least one senior reported prescription drug 
spending, at an average of a little more than $500 
(about 1.2% of their total spending that year). Pre- 
scription drugs make up the largest portion of out-of- 
pocket health care spending for senior households; 
some 27.3% of their health care budget was allocated 
to this item compared with 17.7% by non-senior 
households.'® For seniors living alone, the expense 
accounted for an even larger share (29.0%). This same 
group also spent a slightly higher proportion of their 
total budget on prescription drugs (1.5%) compared 
with all senior households (1.2%) and non-senior ones 


Table 3 Health care spending of households with prescription drug expenditures 


Total 
households 

Households reporting 
prescription drugs 7,828,100 
Proportion of all households (%) 65.1 
Income before taxes? ($) 60,022 
Government transfers major source (%) PaaS 
Total household spending 60,377 
Health care spending 1,851 
Supplies 37 
Non-prescription drugs 158 
Dental services 340 
Premiums 586 
Prescription drugs 378 
Share of health care (%) 20.4 
Share of household spending (%) 0.6 


Senior households’ 


Non-senior 
Total’ Couples One person households 
2,171,500 794,400 756,400 5,656,600 
77.6 80.1 74.9 6123 
42,468 45,219 22,545 66,780 
57.8 SSE 76.4 8.5 

$ 
42,416 47,465 23,130 67,272 
1,899 2,268 i244 1,833 
65 78 54 26 
148 163 115 161 
334 442 170 342 
490 597 eu 622 
518 619 352 324 
243 23 29.0 (Wer? 
a Ie £3 1S 0.5 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2002 
1 All households with at least one person 65 or older. 


2 Earnings, investment income, government transfers and other income. 
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(0.5%).'' Senior households with prescription drug 
expenses also tended to be on a fixed income— 
almost 60% relied on government transfer payments 
as their major source of income compared with less 
than 10% of non-senior households. 


Explaining spending patterns 


Many factors work in combination to explain why 
some households spend more than others on prescrip- 
tion drugs. Naturally, health and lifestyle factors are 
among the most important. While the amount spent 
on health care premiums is available in the SHS, qual- 
ity and details of coverage are not known. However, 
one can look at how prescription drug spending is 
distributed throughout the population and which 
household characteristics might precipitate higher or 
lower spending.'? Because 35% of respondents did not 
report a drug expenditure in 2002, a regression tech- 
nique that can account for many zeros was used to 
predict expected mean values of prescription drug 
spending. This allowed them to remain in the sample. 
The Tobit regression model is a powerful tool that 
examines the importance of a particular variable by 
holding the others constant (see Tobit regression model). 


Region 

Since prescription drug policy lies mainly under 
provincial jurisdiction, location clearly affects how 
much a household spends on prescription drugs. In 
fact, controlling for household type, income and other 
characteristics showed province of residence to be sig- 
nificantly associated with prescription drug spending. 


Ontario families spent the least ($257 in 2002) on 
prescription drugs (Table 4). Ontario’s public drug 
benefit plans are generally limited to seniors, social 
assistance recipients, and heavy users. However, non- 
seniors may have access to high-quality private drug 
plans through an employer. Indeed, employees in high- 
wage, unionized, full-time, and permanent jobs as well 
as those in large firms are much more likely to have all 
types of non-wage benefits (Marshall 2003). This is 
certainly true for public servants and auto workers in 
Ontario (whose jobs are largely unionized). An esti- 
mated 62% of Ontarians are covered by private drug 
plans, the highest level in Canada (AMFGTR 2000). 
Smaller, less industrialized provinces are less likely to 
have private plans that cover expenses not picked up 
by the public plan (CFHCC 2002). 


Out-of-pocket spending on prescription drugs 


a 
Tobit regression model 


Tobit regression is commonly used to analyze household- 
based expenditure surveys. It is designed to take into 
account households reporting no expenditures during any 
year. Some expenditures such as food, shelter and utili- 
ties are reported by virtually all participants, but many 
expenditures are not universal because of individual pref- 
erence. The Tobit model is used to handle censored data 
where an expense is not universal. 


About 35% of households did not report any out-of-pocket 
prescription drug expenditures in 2002. In this case, a Tobit 
model can be used to estimate the relationship between 
the independent variables and the amounts reported for 
all households, including those with no prescription drug 
expenditures. The results in Table 4 are the expected value 
of expenditures calculated from the estimated coefficients 
using a Tobit model and the mean values of the variables. 
The variables in the model were screened for outliers. 
Households with no before-tax income were removed from 
the analysis. 


Notably, some differences exist between those reporting 
prescription drug expenditures and those not reporting any. 
Reasons for the latter are difficult to discern and may vary 
each year. Those who reported no prescription drug 
expenditures in 2002 were more likely to be one-person 
households (non-senior), younger, and less likely to spend 
on health premiums and other types of health care (den- 
tal care, eye care). It is certainly plausible that these 
younger households were generally healthier and there- 
fore less likely to need prescription drugs—at least in that 
particular year. On the other hand, it is also possible that 
those with no prescription drug insurance (about 55% of 
those reporting no prescription drug expenses also 
reported no health premiums) may have been deterred by 
the expense (see Measuring out-of-pocket spending on 
prescription drugs). 


Some provinces face greater challenges than others in 
meeting the health care needs of their citizens. Saskatch- 
ewan families had an average expenditure of $415, the 
highest in Canada. Saskatchewan also has the highest 
percentage of senior citizens (15%) and one of 
the highest proportions of Aboriginal people (13%)."° 
In addition, the large farming community means that 
many people have no access to prescription drug 
insurance through employment. (About 21% of the 
population are self-employed—the highest proportion 
in Canada.) Senior couple households in Saskatchewan 
had an average expenditure of $1,044, the highest of 
all provinces. 
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Table 4 Tobit mean expected values of prescription drug 


spending for all households 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2002 


* 


Statistically different from the coefficient of the reference group, p<0.05. 


1 Includes households with no reported prescription drug expenses. 
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Couples One 
All with at person 
house- least one house- 
holds senior holds 
Total 12,021,000 992,000 3,049,000 
$ 
Average prescription drug spending’ 318 561 189 
Household income before taxes 
Quartile 1 (less than $26,176) 290 636 202° 
Quartile 2 ($26,176 to $48,999) BDL 546 184 
Quartile 3 ($49,000 to $78,149) S23 509 159 
Quartile 4 ($78,150 and over) 304 496 Viz 
Major source of income 
_ Government transfers 389 609 239 
Other 299 498 157; 
Homeowner 348 555 2413 
Renter 262 599 171 
No spending on tobacco products 318 556 207 
Spend on tobacco products 318 579 150 
Pay health premiums 358 603 220° 
No health premiums 270 496 161 
Region 
Atlantic provinces 403 (AAD 243° 
Quebec 354 742° PANS)” 
Ontario 257 339 133 
Manitoba 370 820° 260° 
Saskatchewan 415 1,044" 347° 
Alberta o2i 591° 198° 
British Columbia 335 560° 7/83 
Urban household 299 ly) 168 
Rural household 345 607 218 
Earners in household 
No full-time earner 359 569 215 
One full-time earner 284 504 1) 
Two full-time earners 295 442 
3 or more full-time earners SO ae Ae, 
No part-time earner 309 562 200 
One part-time earner 310 544 146 
Two part-time earners 370 625 
3 or more part-time earners 368° — A 
Unionized 301 O25 4 OA 
Non-union 326 565 195 
Female reference person 246° 
Male reference person ie 127 
Senior in household 460° 295° 
No seniors 21S 136 
Children under 15 290 
No children under 15 329 
Household size 
1 to 3 Sis 
4 or more 332 


Families in Alberta ($321), British 
Columbia ($335) and Quebec 
($354)'* spent less than in the 
Atlantic provinces ($403) and 
Manitoba ($370)—reflecting dif- 
ferences in prescription drug cov- 
erage, and in health and age 
structure. In Atlantic Canada, gov- 
ernment-sponsored plans do not 
always cover catastrophic drug cir- 
cumstances; an estimated 30% of 
Atlantic Canadians would not be 
covered if they spent a large 
amount on drugs (AMFGTR 
2000). 


Age 

Age is an important consideration 
in explaining differences in pre- 
scription drug spending. The pres- 
ence of a senior in the household 
significantly increased prescription 
drug spending (the expected mean 
value was $460 compared with 
$275 for households with no 
seniors). However, for senior cou- 
ple households, provincial varia- 
tions are still strongly significant, 
even after controlling for other 
characteristics. Pre-tax income, for 
example, was less of a factor than 
province of residence among sen- 
ior couple households (Table 4). 


Government transfers 

Although spending on prescription 
drugs seems to decrease as house- 
hold income rises, most of the 
differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant. However, the amount 
spent is a higher proportion of 
household income for low-income 
groups than for higher-income 
ones. 


Households whose major source 
of income was government trans- 
fer payments spent more on pre- 
scription drugs (expected mean 
value of $389), compared with 
those whose income came mostly 
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Measuring out-of-pocket spending on 


prescription drugs 


Data on prescription drug expenditures rely heavily on the 
respondent’s interpretation of the question. Variation in 
coverage, method of payment, and deductibles in many 
private and public insurance plans also adds to the com- 
plexity. For example, respondents are asked to exclude 
amounts for which they were reimbursed, but this may be 
difficult to calculate for some types of insurance. In many 
cases, beneficiaries must keep receipts to document drug 
expenditures. Once the deductible amount is reached, they 
must then submit a claim along with the receipts to receive 
payment from the government or private plan. This lack 
of claim—adjudication link may result because some ben- 
eficiaries do not remember to make their claims. This has 
been called the ‘shoebox effect’ (Anis et al. 2001). 


In addition, households with at least some prescription drug 
expenditures covered by public provincial programs (such 
as seniors or those on social assistance) may neverthe- 
less report expenditures or report more than the maximum 
allowable under a provincial prescription drug plan. Rea- 
sons include: 


e In some cases, insurance premiums for a provincial 
prescription drug plan may have been reported as pre- 
scription drug spending. 


e People who change insurers may not request the 
required documentation from their previous insurer to 
ensure that they do not spend more than the maximum. 


e Prescription drug spending while persons are tempo- 
rarily outside their home province may not be covered 
under the provincial plan. 


e Spending could be on drugs not covered under the 
provincial formulary. 


For more information, see http://www.statcan.ca/english/ 
freepub/82-401-XIE/2002000/considerations/dr/30dr.htm. 


from other sources such as wages, salaries, self- 
employment, or investments (expected mean value of 
$299). Even though public plans are often designed to 
help those in low income or on government assist- 
ance, the association is significantly positive. Possibly, 
households lack knowledge about provincial drug 
benefit plans and do not claim their drug expendi- 
tures, or perhaps they are not sure what to report 
(Millar 1999). For example, among individuals whose 
main income source was Old Age Security and the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement, only 31% reported 
having prescription drug coverage." 


Health premiums 

Households paying health premiums spent more on 
ptescription drugs than those not paying premiums 
(expected mean values of $358 versus $270).'° Among 


Out-of-pocket spending on prescription drugs 


senior couple households, however, no statistically 
significant difference existed, probably because most 
seniors are covered under provincial plans that do not 
necessarily requite a premium.” 


Summary 


As part of the growing cost of health care, govern- 
ments are re-examining their role in providing pre- 
scription drug benefits (an area not mandated by the 
Canada Health Act). Provinces are spending a large 
percentage of their health care dollars for prescription 
drugs ($19.6 billion annually across Canada) (CP 2004). 
Consumers, too, ate spending more, even though it 
remains a small portion of the overall household 
budget for most. Those who spend the most on pre- 
scription drugs (the top quartile) increased their spend- 
ine between 199 2 and M2002" Ta “2002 thier 
expenditures exceeded $2.1 billion—72% of total out- 
of-pocket prescription drug spending that year. 


Senior households continue to spend more than a 
quarter of their health care budget on prescription 
drugs. The proportion of all households spending 
more than 3% of their income on prescription drugs 
(generally a sign of high-cost burden) remains small 
(7% in 2002). However, the percentage has slowly 
increased since 1997, and in most provinces it is much 


higher. 


Province of residence is the major factor affecting out- 
of-pocket prescription drug expenditures, even after 
taking into account income levels and other household 
characteristics. As a result, households with similar 
incomes spend different amounts depending on where 
they live. 


Increases in out-of-pocket prescription drug expendi- 
tures can be difficult to explain. While drug prices have 
remained relatively stable vis-a-vis the cost of living, 
other factors may be at play. These include rising drug 
use, the entry of new drugs, changes in the health of 
the population, an aging population, and consumer 
expectations and behaviour. Moreover, provincial 
governments regularly change the conditions of pub- 
lic coverage and may be slow to include new drugs. 
Those most affected are likely to be the elderly, peo- 
ple with severe medical conditions, and individuals 
suffering from multiple chronic ailments requiring nu- 
merous medications. 
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@ Notes 


1. In 2001, public insurance plans covered approximately 
46% ($6.1 billion) of total prescription costs, and private 
insurance plans covered approximately 34% ($4.5 billion). 
Individuals paid the remaining 20% ($2.6 billion) out of 
their own pockets (CIHI 2004). 


2 For information on provincial and territorial drug sub- 
sidy programs including eligibility, premiums, deductibles, 
co-payments, maximums and Web sites, refer to the appen- 
dix in CIHI 2004. 


3 There is no completely authoritative price index for all 
drugs sold in Canada, and each approach has its limitations 
and assumptions (CIHI 2004). For example, the consumer 
price index (CPI) for prescribed medicines does not differen- 
tiate between new (and more expensive) drugs added to the 
market versus older drugs that may have decreased in price. 
' However, a review by CIHI found that the CPI and the 
Industrial Product Price Index for drugs, as well as the 
Patented Medicine Price Index and provincial drug plan price 
indexes, have remained virtually unchanged since about 1993 
(see CIHI 2004: 41-42). 


4 Health insurance premiums are paid for provincial or 
territorial hospital, medical and drug plans; private health 
insurance plans; dental plans (sold as separate policies); and 
accident and disability plans. A new drug plan was intro- 
duced in Quebec in 1997 requiring most adults without an 
employer plan to pay up to $460 in health care premiums. 


5 Residents of Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec 
must pay public health care premiums, which are included in 
their total health care expenditures. A public premium is a 
block payment made through income taxes. Because other 
provinces do not have premiums, the proportion of health 
care expenditures accounted for by prescription drugs in 


these three provinces is lower than if these premiums were 
excluded from Chart C. 


6 One report estimated that 100,000 Canadians experience 
annual drug expenses exceeding $5,000 (CFHCC 2002). 


7 Quartiles are created by ranking households in ascending 
order of total prescription drug spending and partitioning 
the households into four groups of equal size. 


8 Although some seniors maintain drug coverage from a 
work plan after they retire, most private plans are associated 
with people currently working. 


9 The average income of seniors is less than that of non- 
seniors, but their living expenses tend to be lower as well. 
For example, they are less likely to have mortgage payments, 
children in school, and work-related expenses. 


10 The total health care expenditure of senior households is 
reduced in provinces such as Quebec where public drug plan 
premiums, deductibles and co-payments are lower for sen- 
iors than for non-seniors in the same income group. This 
would have the effect of increasing the proportion of total 
expenditures accounted for by prescription drugs. 


11 Statistically significant difference at the .05 level. 


12 For studies that use prescription drug expenditure data 
from the SHS or FAMEX in the absence of any other health 
indicators, refer to Todd 2001 and Alan et al. 2003. 


13 Aboriginals who are Registered Indians or eligible Inuit 
have very good coverage because of the federal Non-insured 
Health Benefits program. Métis and non-status Indians are 
more likely than the non-Aboriginal population to be 
underinsured or not insured at all. 


14 Again, people in these three provinces must pay public 
health care premiums. 


15 In addition, low-income families may be covered by 
plans with very high expenditure thresholds. And although 
individuals on social assistance may receive prescription 
drugs virtually free of charge, some plans require recipients to 
make co-payments or pay dispensing fees. 


16 In addition to prescription drugs, the private insurance 
premium category in the SHS includes supplementary cover- 
age and extended benefits. The public premium category 
includes public hospital and medical plans as well as drug 
plans. Thus, premiums may not be related to prescription 
drug expenditures. It is impossible with the SHS to deter- 
mine whether a household has prescription drug insurance 
per se (that is, premiums are assigned to their respective 
private or public premium categories, while deductibles and 
co-payments count as out-of-pocket expenditures). 


17 Many provinces reduce premiums (if applicable), 
deductibles and co-payments for seniors. This finding may 
indicate that provincial plans are more similar among seniors 
than among other demographic groups. 
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Post-retirement 


employment 


Grant Schellenberg, Martin Turcotte and Bak Ram 


ndividuals enter retirement in many different ways. 

Some retire from a long-term job, making a clean 

transition from work to leisure. Others take less 
direct routes, perhaps paring back their work hours, 
experiencing a spell of unemployment, or changing 
jobs or even careers late in their working life. There 
are also some who retire and later return to the 
- workforce. This situation is becoming more common 
as retirees increasingly find themselves in good health 
and with the education and skills needed to compete 
in the job market. Indeed, demand for their skills may 
increase in the coming years as baby boomers retire 
and the face of the labour force changes. Using the 
2002 General Social Survey, this article examines the 
latter group: individuals who return to paid employ- 
ment after an initial retirement (see Data source and 
definitions). 


Retired individuals were asked if they had done any 
paid work, at any time, at any job or business after 
their first retirement. Just over one-fifth (22%) of 
recent retirees said they had done so.' Another 4% said 
they had looked for a job, but had not been able to 
find one.” 


Characteristics associated with 
post-retirement employment 


Various characteristics influenced the likelihood of 
returning to work after an initial retirement (Table 1). 
Men were slightly more likely than women (predicted 
probabilities of 23% and 15% respectively). Health was 
also a key consideration. Individuals in fair or poor 
health were far less likely to return to work than those 
whose health was excellent (predicted probabilities of 
12% and 24% respectively). 


Grant Schellenberg and Martin Turcotte are with the Social and 
Abboriginal Statistics Division. Grant Schellenberg can be reached 
at (613) 951-9580 or grant.schellenberg@statcan.ca; Martin 
Turcotte at (613) 951-2290 or martin.turcotte@statcan.ca. 
Bah Ram is with Demography Division. He can be reached at 
(613) 951-2347 or bal.ram@statcan.ca. 


Data source and definitions 


The 2002 General Social Survey targeted all persons 
45 and over residing in the 10 provinces, excluding 
full-time residents of institutions. 


The survey used a subjective definition of retirement 
involving several steps. First, respondents who said their 
main activity during the past 12 months was ‘retired’ were 
identified as retirees. Individuals who did not indicate 
retirement as their main activity were asked if they had 
ever retired, and those who said yes were also identi- 
fied as retirees. Those who still responded no were asked 
a follow-up question that probed the issue in consider- 
able detail, and if they were able to answer positively to 
any part of this question, they were also deemed to be 
retirees. Respondents who had never worked, had left 
the labour force before age 30, or did not answer the 
questions on retirement were excluded from the study. 


Recent retirees are individuals who first retired during 
the years 1992 to 2002 inclusive and were aged 50 or 
older at the time. 


Post-retirement employment was more common 
among those retiring from certain occupations and 
industries. Individuals from professional occupations 
were most likely to return to work (predicted prob- 
ability of 27%), followed by managers and technicians 
(21%). These figures may reflect greater and more 
attractive employment opportunities available to these 
individuals—jobs offering good pay, interesting work 
and few physical demands. 


From an industry standpoint, retirees from informa- 
tion, culture and recreation as well as construction were 
most likely to return to the workforce. Employment 
in construction is often project-oriented, so retirees 
here have more opportunity to find employment in 
temporary, project-specific jobs. Furthermore, plumb- 
ers, carpenters, electricians and others in skilled trades 
may be well-positioned to supplement retirement 
income through self-employment. In fact, 31% of 
retirees from the construction industry were self- 
employed prior to their first retirement, compared 
with 17% of all retirees. 
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Table 1 Predicted probability of recent retirees 
having returned to paid employment 


Sex 
Men Pa) 
Women ey? 
Health at retirement 
Excellent 24* 
Very good 19 
Good 21 
Fair/poor |e 
Occupation prior to retirement 
Manager Pai 
Professional Paip 
Technical ae 
Clerical 20* 
Sales and service 15 
Other blue collar 18 
Trades ‘if 
Industry prior to retirement 
Agriculture and primary 19 
Utilities, transportation and warehousing dS 
Manufacturing 13* 
Construction 28* 
Finance, insurance, real estate, rental and leasing; 
professional and business services 24 
Trade 20 
Education, health care and social assistance 21 
Information, culture and recreation OZ 
Accommodation, food and other services 17 
Public administration 24 
Age at retirement 
50 to 59 25 
60 to 64 137 
65 or older 18* 
Type of employment prior to retirement 
Employee 19 
Self-employed 19 


Selected reasons for retirement 
Early retirement incentive 


Yes Pape 
No 18 
No longer enjoyed the work 

Yes Rey 
No 18 
Retirement financially possible 

Yes clei 
No 23 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 

* Significantly different from the reference group p<0.085. 

Probabilities were obtained by setting covariates to mean values. 

Note: Other variables, including marital status, immigration status, 
and receipt of pension income were not significantly 
associated with the likelihood of returning to paid 
employment and were omitted from the model. 


Post-retirement employment 


The likelihood of returning to paid employment was 
also associated with age. Individuals who first retired 
before age 60 were more likely to return to work than 
those who retired later. Perhaps those under 60 had 
concerns about their financial preparations or were not 
yet psychologically ready for retirement. 


Finally, the likelihood of post-retirement employment 
was linked to specific retirement reasons—most 
notably, receipt of an early retirement incentive and no 
longer enjoying one’s work. In the latter case, post- 
retirement employment may reflect the efforts of 
some individuals to start a new career or to find 
employment in a more satisfying work environment. 
In addition, individuals who retired for reasons other 
than financial were more likely to return to work, 
likely in an effort to improve their financial situation. 


Reasons for post-retirement employment 


Retirees returning to paid employment were asked why 
they did so. Although financial considerations was 
mentioned most often, it was cited by considerably 
less than half (38%) (Chart). This suggests that non- 
financial reasons were important as well. Indeed, 22% 
of retirees returned to employment because they 
did not like retirement, 19% mentioned the intrinsic 


Chart Financial issues by far the most 
common reason for returning to work 


Financial considerations 


Did not like retirement 


Intrinsic aspects of work’ | 
Asked to help out, needed 


Improvement in health 


Pressure from employer | E 


Other? 


Source: 2002 General Social Survey 

1 Such as social contact, challenging tasks, wanting to feel 
useful. 

2 Includes ‘caregiving duties no longer required’ and ‘family 
pressure.’ 
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Post-retirement employment 


rewards offered by work (challenging tasks, social 
contacts, sense of purpose), and 14% felt they were 
needed or wanted to help out. Overall, 55% cited at 
least one of these three non-financial reasons. Other 
considerations, such as pressure from family members, 
improved health, or no longer having to provide 
caregiving, were cited by less than 5%. 


The likelihood of returning to work for financial rea- 
sons did not vary by sex or educational attainment 
(Table 2). Voluntary and involuntary retirees differed 
noticeably on this point, however with financial con- 
siderations being cited more often by those who left 
involuntarily (54% versus 33%). Similarly, individuals 
who retired because of health problems, downsizing 
or unemployment were more likely to return to work 
for financial reasons. 


Among the 4% of recent retirees who looked for a 
job but were unsuccessful in finding one, 40% cited 
wanting to return to work for financial reasons, 39% 
non-financial reasons, and 22% both. 


Table 2 Reasons why recent retirees returned 
to work after first retirement’ 


Financial Intrinsic Did not 
consi- aspects like 
derations of work retirement 
% 
Sex 38 19 22 
Men 38 21 19 
Women 38 15 ZA 
Educational attainment 
Less than high school S75 195 23° 
High school 38 165 20° 
Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 38 185 485 
University degree 39 PE 19& 
Nature of retirement 
Voluntary 33 21 We 
Involuntary 54 425 305 
Selected reasons for 
first retirement 
Financially possible 31 20 Ze 
Wanted to do other things 32 21 19® 
No longer enjoyed job Oils ie 185 
Health 52 qd 1 We 
Downsizing 1 2 34€ 


Unemployment 68 F E 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
1 Top three reasons. 


Hours worked after retirement 


Many retirees who returned to paid employment did 
so on a part-time basis (less than 30 hours per week) — 
37% of men and 58% of women (Table 3). Individu- 
als who initially retired at 60 or later were more likely 
to work part time than those who retired before 60. 


Work hour preferences are most divergent among 
men and women with higher levels of education. The 
difference in the incidence of part-time employment 
between men and women with high school or less 
(10 to 12 percentage points) was far smaller than 
for those with a postsecondary certificate or diploma 
(26 percentage points) or a university degree 
(33 points). 


Finally, for retirees who were employed just prior to 
their first retirement, post-retirement employment of- 
ten involved a reduction in the number of hours 
worked. Of the men returning to paid employment, 
virtually all had worked full time prior to their first 
retirement. However, over one-third of them moved 
to a part-time schedule when they took post-retire- 
ment employment. Similarly, among women, of the 
86% who were employed full time prior to their first 
retirement, over half (55%) moved to a part-time 
schedule when they returned to work. This suggests 
that many workers considering retirement might be 
willing to continue working if switching to part-time 
were an option.° 


Table 3 Recent retirees who returned to 
part-time paid employment 


Both 
sexes Men Women 
% 

Total 45 37 58 
Age at first retirement 
50 to 59 41 3 59 
60 to 64 485 46& Oe 
65 or older Step 49® 67E 
Education 
Less than high school 40® 30" 48® 
High school 51 47— OW fe 
Postsecondary 

certificate or diploma 49 365 625 


University degree 38 ye ES 60& 


Source: General Social Survey, 2002 
LL DN LET SE TT ETS ITE 


Ys CRs TOU La NSC a oR NA Sc ATE ANT NSH RES Rt TOE NN SAY Uh as eee Se LS SLE 
RE ST RS NT BAR EEA a LI ET ESS SE EISEN ISELIN RNS SI EA SEES TSE I 5 ET IE ITY REI NGI SE CETL 
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Conclusion 


In general, post-retirement employment has been most 
prevalent among individuals who initially retired 
in their 50s and were well positioned to re-enter 
the workforce. They were in good health, had 
postsecondary educational credentials, and valuable 
skills and experience—often gained from prior 
employment in professional and managerial occupa- 
tions.* While financial considerations were the motiva- 
tion for some, the intrinsic aspects of work were 
important for others. 


Looking ahead, a number of factors may influence 
the prevalence of post-retirement employment in 
Canada—educational attainment for one. The propor- 
tion of individuals aged 55 to 64 with a postsecondary 
educational credential increased from 25% to 48% 
between 1990 and 2004, while those with less than 
high school declined from 54% to 27% (Statistics 
Canada 2005).° Hence, the upcoming cohort 
of retirees will be well educated and equipped to 
re-enter the workforce after retirement if they so 
choose. 


Also, individuals in their retirement years will be in 
better health than their predecessors. A recent Statis- 
tics Canada study compared the health of persons 
aged 50 to 67 (as well as other age groups) in 1978-79 
and 1996-97 and concluded that “Lower mortality 
rates overall, and for cardiovascular disease in particu- 
lar, as well as lower odds of heart disease, high blood 
pressure, arthritis and activity limitation suggest that 
recent cohorts are healthier than the cohorts who pre- 
ceded them.” (Chen and Millar 2000, 19). The impli- 
cation is that health considerations will be an obstacle 
for fewer retirees wanting to re-enter the workforce. 


Finally, unlike retirees in the 1990s, those in the years 
ahead will face a labour market where demand for 
their labour is high. With greater employment pros- 
pects available, older workers who might otherwise 
have opted to retire from long-held jobs may instead 
capitalize on the opportunity for a career change. 


On the other hand, in coming years, more new retirees 
will be women—a result of their increased participa- 
tion in the labour market over the last few decades. 
Among individuals aged 45 to 54 working full year, 
full time in 2000, 46% were women compared 
with only 29% in 1980. If women now approaching 


Post-retirement employment 


retirement behave similarly to those who retired 
between 1992 and 2002—that is, their incidence of 
post-retirement employment remains lower than 
men’s—then the proportion of new retirees returning 
to the workforce may not grow as quickly. 


@ Notes 


1 Retired respondents were asked in what month and year 
they first retired and, if they subsequently took a paid job, in 
what month and year they last retired. In some cases, the 
month and year of the first and last retirement were the same, 
raising doubt as to whether significant post-retirement 
employment was undertaken. If these respondents are 
excluded, the incidence of post-retirement employment 
drops from 22% to 20%. In this study, the analysis of post- 
retirement employment is based on all respondents who said 
they took paid employment after their initial retirement (that 
is, the 22% figure). 


2 The majority of these job seekers (63%) cited unemploy- 
ment or downsizing as the reason for their initial retirement. 
Information on individuals who looked for a job but did 
not find one is not included here, since the small number of 
respondents limits the extent to which reliable comparisons 
across demographic and labour market characteristics can be 
made. 


3 Aside from hours of work, the 2002 General Social 
Survey did not collect information on the kind of employ- 
ment undertaken by retirees who re-entered the workforce. 
Longitudinal surveys, such as the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics, are better equipped to explore changes 
over time. 


4 Mote specifically, of all recent retirees who returned to the 
workforce, 64% initially retired before age 60, 63% were in 
very good or excellent health, 54% had a postsecondary 
educational credential, and 39% had been employed previ- 
ously in a managerial or professional occupation. 


5 The absolute number of older workers with less than 
high school education also declined, from 1.3 million in 1990 
to 909,000 in 2004. 
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Who’s missing out 


on the GIS? 


Preston Poon 


he 2005 federal budget directed more 

spending to help low-income seniors by 

increasing Guaranteed Income Supplement 
(GIS) payments by roughly $2.7 billion (more than 
$400 per year for a single senior and almost $700 per 
couple for those receiving the maximum). The GIS 
was established in 1967 as an additional benefit to low- 
' income seniors receiving Old Age Security (OAS). 
These programs, plus the maturation of the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP) and an increased 
use of private pension plans have reduced low income 
among seniors significantly over the past decade (Myles 
2000). In 1980, roughly 1 in 5 seniors were in low 
income; by 2003 this had fallen to 1 in 15.’ According 
to the 2001 Census, seniors living in low income 
received two-thirds of their income from OAS and 


GIS benefits. An additional 20% came from C/QPP. 


In order to receive the GIS, individuals must apply 
annually. For those already receiving the benefit, this 
can be done automatically by filing an income tax 
return.” If one is not filed, a detailed income statement 
and application must be submitted to Social Develop- 
ment Canada (SDC). Individuals who lose eligibility 
because of an increase in income in the previous year 
(for example, an RRSP lump sum withdrawal) or a 
change in marital status are required to re-apply the 
following year if they wish to be re-considered. Eligi- 
ble individuals unaware of this requirement to 
re-apply will not receive the benefit. Some may also 
miss out because they do not fully understand how 
eligibility is determined—for example, they are una- 
ware that OAS should not be included in calculating 
their income. This is important since GIS recipients by 
definition have low income and since many provincial 
programs are linked to GIS receipt. 


The importance of reaching eligible non-recipients was 
recognized in a House of Commons standing com- 
mittee, which recommended that SDC address the situ- 


Preston Poon is with the Income Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-4245 or preston.poon@statcan.ca. 


ation (Canada 2001). In response, SDC increased 
outreach activities and simplified application forms. 
Also, in conjunction with the Canada Revenue Agency, 
SDC sought out eligible individuals using tax informa- 
tion. Early estimates of the numbers affected ranged 
from 220,000 to 380,000, while a more recent figure 
pegged the number at roughly 135,000 for 2002 (Ha 
2003; Thompson 2005). Other than these estimates, 
little is known about these individuals. 


Although income is an important indicator of a fami- 
ly’s ability to maintain a given standard of living, equally 
important is wealth, especially since financial assets can 
easily be converted to cash in times of need (Morissette 
2002). Low-income families with little wealth are 
potentially at risk should unexpected shocks such as 
sickness or divorce arise. 


Two key issues are addressed here. First, to examine 
whether GIS families are more financially vulnerable 
than senior non-GIS families, the Survey of Financial 
Security (SFS) was used to compare the wealth of 
families recetving GIS and senior families not receiv- 
ing GIS.’ Second, the question of who is not applying 
for GIS even though eligible is answered using the Sur- 
vey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). In ad- 
dition, logistic regression models were used to 
determine which characteristics appear to be associ- 
ated with whether an eligible individual applies for 
GIS or not (see Data sources and methodology). 


Unattached seniors living alone most 
frequent GIS recipients 


Seniors ate found in a variety of situations, ranging 
from living alone to being a member of a family 
headed by an adult child (Chart A). According to the 
1999 SES, 1.1 million families had at least one GIS 
recipient, the largest group being seniors living alone 
(45%) followed by senior couples (24%). About 20% 
were non-senior headed families where the relation- 
ship of the GIS recipient to the major income earner 
was parent (60%), other relative (26%), or spouse/ 
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The Old Age Security Program 


The Old Age Security Act of January 1, 1952, replaced 
legislation from 1927 requiring the federal government to 
share the cost of provincially run, means-tested, old age 
benefits. Benefits now include the basic Old Age Security 
(OAS) pension, the Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS), 
and the Allowance. To be eligible, applicants must be Ca- 
nadian citizens or legal residents of Canada on the day 
prior to approval of their claim. Benefits are adjusted 
quarterly (January, April, July and October) to reflect cost- 
of-living increases measured by the consumer price 
index. Old Age Security benefits are taxable while the GIS 
and Allowance are not. 


Old Age Security pension 

In 2004, the federal government paid out roughly $21.9 
billion in OAS benefits. For July to September 2005, the 
maximum was $476.97 per month. Persons 65 or older are 
eligible to receive the full benefit if they have resided in 
Canada for at least 40 years after age 18. In other cases, 
depending on specific residency status, age and valid 
immigration standing on or prior to July 1, 1977, an indi- 
vidual may still qualify for a full pension (more information 
on the Social Development Canada Web site). Those not 
qualifying for a full pension but residing in Canada for a 
minimum of 10 years may still be eligible for a partial pen- 
sion—one-fortieth of the full pension for each full year in 
Canada after age 18. As well, special measures may apply 
to immigrants from countries that have a social security 
agreement with Canada. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement 

Of the 4.2 million OAS recipients in June 2005, about 1.6 
million also received the GIS, which is payable to OAS 
recipients with low or no other source of income. GIS 


Who’s missing out on the GIS? 


recipients must re-apply annually by filing an income tax 
return or completing an income statement and application. 
The payment year is July to June. For July to September 
2005, the maximum benefit for a single person, or a married 
person whose spouse did not receive OAS or the Allow- 
ance, was $566.87 a month; for someone married to | 
an OAS or Allowance recipient, the maximum was $369.24. | 
GIS benefits are income-tested—that is, they are reduced 
depending on marital status and income level. For July 
to September 2005, the annual income ceiling for a sin- 
gle recipient was $13,608. For those with a spouse not 
receiving OAS, the ceiling was $32,976 while for those with | 
a spouse receiving OAS, it was $17,760. 


Allowance and Allowance for the survivor 

In June 2005, close to 97,000 persons received the 
Allowance or the Allowance for the survivor. This is income- 
tested and paid to a person aged 60 to 64 who is the 
spouse or common-law partner of an OAS/GIS recipient, 
or whose spouse or common-law partner has died. It is 
designed to help survivors and couples living on only one 
OAS pension. In July 2005, the maximum Allowance benefit 
for the spouse or partner of an OAS recipient was $846.21 
a month (equal to the maximum OAS plus the maximum 
GIS married rate), while the maximum benefit for a sur- 
vivor was $934.24 a month. From July to September 2005, 
the annual income ceiling for the spouse or common-law 
partner of a GIS recipient was $25,392 and $18,624 for 
a survivor. 


Sources: Social Development Canada: Old Age Security Payment 
Rates, Canada Pension Plan and Old Age Security — 
Monthly Statistical Bulletins, ISP Stats Book 2003. 


ChartA_ GIS recipients are more likely to be 
living alone. 


GIS recipient present No GIS recipient 


12% 


20% 


45% 


10% 


24% 43% 
A Unattached Cc Other senior-headed 


B Senior couples D Non senior-headed (with senior) 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
LL TYE CE 


grandparent/sibling (14%). Among non-GIS families 
with a senior, the largest group was senior couples 


(43%) followed by unattached seniors (36%). 


Median wealth of unattached GIS recipients 
one-sixth that of unattached non-recipients 


In general, GIS families had lower median income, 
assets and net worth than their non-GIS counterparts. 
Median after-tax income was almost twice as high for 
non-GIS families (Table 1). The greatest differences in 
terms of wealth were found for unattached seniors 
where those not receiving GIS had roughly six times 
more in total assets, nearly seven times more in finan- 
cial assets, significantly more homeowners, and 
median net worth nearly six times higher. Home- 
ownership is especially important for seniors since the 
vast majority are mortgage-free, making direct shelter 
costs minimal. 
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Who’s missing out on the GIS? 


Table 1 Income, assets, debt and net worth of families with seniors 


Unattached Senior couples Other senior-headed Non-senior-headed 
No GIS GIS No GIS GIS No GIS GIS No GIS GIS 
Total families 543,000 508,000 661,000 272,000 135,000 112,000 183,000 226,000 
Median size 1.0 Ake 2: 0F 2.4 Paap) Zao Ze * 
Homeowners (%) 59.4 38.4 IES 88.4 73.4 82.3 Sane 
Income median $ 
Before tax 25,500 13,600 40,900 23,200 55,400 26,600 62,300 50,900 
After tax 22,100 13,500 35,600 23,000 47,600 26,400 53,900 46,800 
Assets 
Total 242,700 40,600 404,900 159,000 398,300 125,600 351,600 206,400 
Financial 27,000 4,000 25,100 7,800 9,800 4,800* 9,000 6,700* 
Non-financial 96,000 9,800 161,600 99,900 188,900 79,200 206,300 145,000 
Pension 72,300 0 162,000 5,400 96,900 0 77,100 23,200 
- Debt 0 0* 0* 800 0* 3,800 11,000* 
Net worth 239,500 40,300 400,200 158,000 358,100 113,400 300,300 165,300 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


* The difference between no GIS recipient versus GIS recipient present was not statistically significant at the 95% level. 


The other family types exhibited similar but smaller 
differences. Median assets and net worth were roughly 
three times higher for non-GIS senior couples and 
other senior-headed families compared with their GIS 
counterparts. Not surprisingly, differences were small- 
est for non-senior headed families. Since seniors in 
these households were not the major income earners, 
they had less impact on the family’s financial situation. 


GIS families were more vulnerable financially 


Results were similar for financial wealth. Unattached 
GIS recipients had median financial wealth one-sixth 
that of their non-recipient counterparts (Table 2). The 
differences for senior couples and other senior-headed 
families were similar, roughly one-third. The idea that 
GIS seniors in non-senior-headed families may have 
been sheltered was again found here. The difference 
between the median levels of financial wealth was not 
significantly different for non-senior-headed families. 


As noted, median after-tax income was lower for GIS 
families than for their non-GIS counterparts. Indeed, 
for senior-headed GIS families (unattached, senior 
couples, and other senior-headed), income levels were 
significantly lower. For all three family types, virtually 
all were found in the bottom two-thirds of the after- 
tax income distribution, with the largest portion in the 
lowest third—troughly 60% of unattached and other 
seniot-headed families and over 80% of senior 


couples. Once again, the picture was not as clear for 
non-seniotr-headed families where nearly 30% of the 
GIS families were found in the top third of the in- 
come distribution. 


Those in low income with little to no financial wealth 
ate often the most financially vulnerable (Morissette 
2002). And GIS families were primarily the ones found 
to be in the bottom third of both the after-tax income 
distribution and the financial wealth distribution— 
nearly 39% of unattached GIS recipients, 36% of other 
senior-headed GIS families, and just over half of 
senior GIS couples. 


GIS families less able to handle an 
unexpected major expense 


Another way to examine vulnerability is to look at the 
capacity to handle an unexpected expense of $5,000. 
For those with moderate or high levels of income or 
financial wealth, the expense could be managed with 
savings or by selling assets. Significantly more GIS 
families reported that they either would not be able to 
manage ot would have to borrow to deal with such 
an expense (Table 3). This reinforces the finding that 
among senior families in general, GIS families were 
relatively more vulnerable than their non-GIS coun- 
terparts. Roughly half of unattached GIS recipients and 
senior GIS couples reported they would have to look 
beyond their own resources to manage the expense; 
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Table 2 Financial wealth and income of families with seniors 


Unattached Senior couples Other senior-headed Non-senior-headed 
No GIS GIS No GIS GIS No GIS GIS No GIS GIS 
After-tax income $ 
Lowest third maximum 14,030 26,730 28,400 41,100 
Middle third maximum 19,470 36,900 45,270 61,000 
% 
Lowest third 8.2 60.2 ATA 83.1 9.8 61.5 28.8 36.6* 
Middle third 30.1 36.6* 41.1 i4e3 34.0 31.9* 3253 34.3* 
Top third 61.7 3.2 46.2 2.6 56.2 7 38.9 29-25 
median $ 
Financial wealth 75,100 13,400 105,900 30,600 70,100 21,700 71,500 42,500* 
Lowest third maximum 14,200 40,500 22,900 27,880 
Middle third maximum 65,000 143,750 80,500 90,730 
% 
Lowest third 16.7 51.0 24.1 5622 19.0 50.4 28.9 36.8* 
Middle third 30.4 36225 34.6 29.8* iia 29.0* 25.2 39.8* 
Top third 52.9 28 41.3 14.0 43.9 20.6 45.9 23.4 
Lowest income and 
lowest wealth 3.9 38.9 6.2 50.8 4.2 36.0 13.0 20:14 
Highest income and 
highest wealth 39.8 eS 29.3 118 28.4 3.9 Asy (0 Oi 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* The difference between no GIS recipient versus GIS recipient present was not statistically significant at the 95% level. 


the proportion was even higher for other 
senior-headed families (61%). Just over one-quarter of 
unattached non-GIS recipients and one-third of sen- 
ior non-GIS couples would have difficulty. Interest- 
ingly, the majority of non-senior-headed families, 
regardless of the presence of a GIS recipient, would 
have to borrow or could not manage it. 


In terms of spending relative to income, the majority 
of GIS families spent their family income or more. 
Spending more than one’s income is not in itself trou- 
bling; rather, the rate at which a senior dissaves is im- 
portant. In all cases, compared with their non-GIS 
counterparts, a greater proportion of GIS families had 
spending levels equal to or greater than their income." 


Table 3 Unexpected expense of $5,000 and spending relative to income 


Unattached Senior couples Other senior-headed Non-senior-headed 

No GIS GIS No GIS GIS No GIS GIS No GIS GIS 
Unexpected expense ($5,000) % 
Couldn’t manage/would borrow 28.9 51.9 Son 48.3 42.5 60.9 50.5 G2927 
Spending 
Higher than income 9.3 9.4* 7.4 ele soho) 2105 12.5 TOLOe 
Same as income 38.7 56.5 35.4 53.0 34.2 54.0 43.2 54.8* 
Less than income By. 34.1 5ile2 36.0 47.3 S4stiz 44.3 30.3 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


* The difference between no GIS recipient versus GIS recipient present was not statistically significant at the 95% level. 
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Who’s missing out on the GIS? 


Table 4 Eligible non-recipients 


Appli- 
Take-up cation 
Total rate rate 
% 
Both sexes 206,800 86.4 41.0 
% 
Men 46.4 83.5 40.8 
Women 5326 88.2 41.2 
Age 
65 to 69 28.8 85.4 64.0 
70 to 79 44.9 87.2 22.6 
80 and over 26.3 86.0 lous 
Region 
Atlantic layyace! 93.4 56.6 
* Quebec 20.0 90.6 47.1 
Ontario 42.8 81.9 SoZ 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan 8.5 86.3 34.4 
Alberta Ae0 80.9 36.5 
British Columbia 1275 SOLO 46.1 
Economic family 
Unattached 36.5 88.5 Sonf 
Married couple, non-elderly 4.4 90.9 61.5 
Married couple, elderly 39.7 82.9 42.4 
Other 19.4 86.0 40.1 
Major activity’ 
Working bts 68.5 44.1 
Retired 79.3 Sia 40.7 
Other 8.5 87.2 46.9 
Highest level of education’ 
Less than grade 9 35.7 89.5 43.7 
Some secondary 2383 Soro S39) 1f 
High school graduate 16.8 79.6 39.7 
Some postsecondary/degree 16.6 82.9 44.2 
Health status’ 
Excellent, very good 31.9 84.8 42.8 
Good, fair 54.6 86.2 39.6 
Poor 5.0 93.5 51.4 
Immigrant status’ 
Immigrant Zilles 84.3 40.4 
Non-immigrant 68.1 86.6 41.3 
Homeownership’ 
Owned by member 72.8 83.8 40.6 
Not owned by member 19.8 91.3 42.1 
Annual GIS 
Less than $500 31.4 52.6 BH 
$500 to $999 20.2 69.8 36.2 
$1,000 to $1,999 2355 83.1 38.5 


$2,000 or more 25.0 94.6 52.6 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 
1 Will not add to 100% because some figures were not available. 


Given the financial vulnerability of the population cov- 
ered by GIS, one would expect that those 
eligible would apply for it. Is this the case and what 
ate the characteristics of eligible seniors who do not 


apply? 
Most individuals eligible for GIS received it ... 


Of the nearly 3.6 million seniors covered in SLID in 
2000, about 1.3 million received the GIS while 
approximately 206,800 eligible individuals did not." 
The theoretical annual cost of payments for these 
eligible non-recipients was roughly $300 million. 


Overall, 86% of those eligible for GIS actually recetved 
it (Table 4). Although women made up a larger por- 
tion of the eligible non-recipients, they had a signifi- 
cantly higher take-up rate than men: 88% versus 83%. 
Among the other statistically significant differences: the 
Atlantic provinces had a higher take-up rate than the 
provinces west of Quebec. Higher take-up rates were 
also evident for individuals with the lowest level of 
education, those in poor health, and those receiving 
higher payments. Lower rates were noted for those 
reporting their major activity as working, and those 
living in a home owned by a household member. 


...but only 41% of those who needed to apply 
actually did so 


Given that take-up rates include a large portion of 
individuals whose benefits are automatically renewed 
through the income tax system, the application rate 
may provide more insight. Overall, only 41% of those 
who needed to apply actually did so. Among the sta- 
tistically significant differences in application rates, 
however, two characteristics stood out: age and 
annual GIS payment. The youngest seniors were by 
far the most likely to have applied—64% compared 
with 23% for those 70 to 79 and 16% for those 80 
and over. In terms of payment, the application rate 
was highest for those getting $2,000 or more—53% 
compared with 33% for those receiving less than $500. 


The Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD) 
yielded similar results to SLID (Table 5).'° Total eligi- 
ble non-recipients in LAD numbered 195,000 and the 
annual cost was $275 million. Distributions by sex, age, 
and region were also comparable between the two 
sources. The LAD overall take-up rate was 87% (89% 
for women and 84% for men). While trends for 
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Table 5 Comparison of application rates 
between LAD and SLID 


LAD SLID 

Eligible non-recipients 195,000 206,800 

Cost ($ ’000) 275,098 300,711 

Age % 

65 years and older SES 41.0 
65 to 69 54.9 64.0 
70 to 79 19.2 22.6 
80 and over 14.2 16.3 

Annual GIS 

Less than $500 215 Joe2 

$500 to $999 PIS) 2 36.2 

$1,000 to $1,999 26.6 38.5 


$2,000 or more 46.8 52:6 
Sources: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001, 
Longitudinal Administrative Databank 


application rates were also similar, the rates from LAD 
were lower—an overall application rate of 31%. Again, 
higher application rates were found for younger sen- 
iors and for those eligible for the highest payment. 


Likelihood of applying related negatively 
to age, positively to payment amount 


To further validate the comparison 
between recipients who had to 
apply and eligible non-recipients, a 
logistic regression was run to pre- 
dict the likelihood of not applying 
(Table 6). The regression covered 
all the characteristics in Table 4 for 
143,600 recipients and 206,800 eli- Age 


Who’s missing out on the GIS? 


age effect may be partially explained by length of time 
since the last contact with SDC. Those 65 to 69 would 
have communicated with SDC within the previous five 
years to apply for OAS, and thus would have a fresher 
understanding of the GIS program. Attitude toward 
the government could also be a factor: older seniors 
may assume that the government will automatically 
provide them with whatever they are eligible for. 


The payment effect is not surprising given that the 
incentive to apply increases with the amount to be 
received. At the 95% confidence level, the lowest and 
third lowest payment groups were significantly less 
likely to apply than the highest payment group; at 90%, 
this was true for all three of the lowest payment groups. 


Only one-quarter of eligible persons 66 and 
over who had to apply actually did 


To further examine the age effect, those who turned 
65 in 2000 were excluded. This ensured that those 
remaining in the sample were not individuals who had 
the opportunity to apply for the GIS at the same time 
they applied for OAS. This further constraint reduced 
recipients from 143,600 to 68,900, and eligible 
non-recipients from 206,800 to 202,800. Since the 


Table 6 Logistic regressions 


Model 1 


-0.23* 1.01 


gible non-recipients. Only two vari- fe e se 
ables were significant: age and 80 and over 
annual GIS payment.” Annual GIS 


In general, the likelihood of not 
applying for GIS when eligible 
increased with age and decreased 
with payment amount (Chart B). 
Eligible persons aged 80 and over 
were a third to a half as likely to 
apply for the benefit as persons 65 
to 69. Interestingly, the majority of 
those 70 and older were likely not 
to apply regardless of the payment 
amount; that is, the age effect 
superseded the payment effect. The 
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Less than $500 
$500 to $999 
$1,000 to $1,999 
$2,000 and more 


Comparisons not involving the 
reference group (95% level) 


Annual GIS 

$500 to $999 versus $1,000 to $1,999 
$500 to $999 versus $2,000 and more 
$1,000 to $1,999 versus $2,000 and more 
Age 

70 to 79 versus 80 and over 


reference group 
1.76 
PacseM 


reference group 
-0.24* 
-0.13* 


not significant 
not significant 
significant 


not significant 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 


* not significant at 95% 


reference group 
0.58 
als 


reference group 


not significant 
significant 
not significant 


not significant 
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Data sources and methodology 


The Survey of Financial Security (SFS) collects infor- 
| mation from households on their income, education, 
employment, assets and debts. It thus provides informa- 
tion on the net worth (wealth) of Canadian families. 
Excluded are those living on Indian reserves and crown 
| lands, residents of the territories, members of religious and 
other communal colonies, members of the Armed Forces 
living in military camps, and those living in institutions and 
residences for senior citizens.* 


| The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), 
| is a longitudinal survey composed of six-year panels. A 
new panel is introduced every three years, so two pan- 
_ els always overlap. Each panel consists of roughly 15,000 
households—about 30,000 adults—and covers all individu- 
als in the 10 provinces, excluding persons living on Indian 
reserves and residents of institutions.° The combined 
| overlapping sample for 1999 to 2001 was used in this study. 


| The Longitudinal Administrative Databank (LAD) is a 
longitudinal 20% sample created from the T1 Family File 
| (T1FF). Once selected, individuals are in the sample 
whenever they appear in the T1FF. As well, part of each 
| year’s sample includes a selection of individuals who 
| appear for the first time, making the sample current and 
| cross-sectionally representative. In 2000, LAD included 
nearly five million individuals. 


| The SFS was used to examine the assets, debts and wealth 
of families with senior members. The senior population (65 
and over) was split into four family types: unattached 
seniors living alone, senior couples living alone, other 
senior-headed families, and non-senior headed families with 
a senior resident.© Median amounts were calculated for total 
assets, financial assets, non-financial assets, debts and 
_ wealth. 


As well, a concept of financial wealth similar to that used 
| in Morissette (2002) was examined: Financial wealth = 
| non-pension financial assets + liquid non-financial assets 
| (such as vehicles) + RRSPs + RIFs — debts (except mort- 

gages). Combined with income, this concept provided 
_ information on the relative vulnerability of GIS families 
_ compared with their non-GIS counterparts. 


To determine the number of eligible GIS non-recipients in 
2000, SLID was used.’ The senior population (65 and over) 
was divided into four groups based on the SDC marital 
categories: single, married to a non-pensioner, married to 
a pensioner, or married to an Allowance recipient. One 
criterion for GIS eligibility is that individuals must be re- 
ceiving OAS; thus all non-OAS recipients were classified 
as ineligible for the GIS.° Income as defined for the GIS 
program was then calculated for each record based on 
1999 income, and family level cut-offs were then used to 
determine eligibility in 2000. °'° Records were checked to 
see if GIS was received in 2000 and the results classi- 
fied into three groups: not eligible, eligible and receiving, 
and eligible but not receiving.'' Theoretical payment 
amounts were calculated for eligible non-recipients while 
actual payment amounts were used for recipients. 


The take-up rate is GIS recipients in 2000 as a percentage 
of those eligible for GIS in 2000. 


The application rate is GIS recipients in 2000 who did 
not receive GIS in 1999 as a percentage of GIS recipients 
in 2000 who did not receive GIS in 1999 and eligible non- 
recipients. 


The GIS recipients in 2000 who did not receive GIS in 
1999 were assumed to represent those who applied for 
GIS in 2000. (They were not automatically renewed since 
they were not paid in 1999.) The eligible individuals in 2000 
who were not receiving GIS in 1999 represented all those 
who could have applied for GIS in 2000. 


Two logistic regressions were run to examine the char- 
acteristics associated with whether an eligible individual 
applied or not.'? The first regression included all eligible 
individuals who had to apply, while the second included all 
eligible individuals who had to apply except those who 
were 65 in 2000. This was done since those turning 65 in 
2000 had the opportunity to apply for GIS at the same time 
as they had applied for OAS. As such, they may have done 
so in response to being contacted for OAS." 


majority of eligible 65 year-olds ended up receiving 
GIS, it appears that the problem of take-up arises later 
when individuals are required to re-apply. 


The logistic regression results were similar to the pre- 
vious model (Table 6). Again the two older age groups 
were significantly different from the 66-to-69 group, 
and the 70-to-79 group remained not significantly dif- 
ferent from the 80-and-over group. Given that remov- 
ing the 65 years-olds had the greatest impact on the 
recipient group, it is no surprise that the likelihood of 
not applying increased substantially for this age group 
and had virtually no effect on the 80-and-over group. 


The effect of removing the 65 year-olds was that those 
in the younger age group also ended up more unlikely 
to have applied—a 73% probability of not applying 
at the lowest payment level compared with 44% when 
the 65 year-olds were included (Table 7). Even at the 
highest payment level, a slight majority were likely 
not to apply. This result is unexpected since those 
66 to 69 would have communicated with SDC during 
the previous five years and should have had the most 
up-to-date knowledge of the program. 
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Chart Bi The likelihood of not applying when 
eligible increased with age, but 
decreased with GIS payment. 


Probability (%) 
100 


80 
60 


$2,000 or more 


[_] 70to79 [ so+ 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 


Less than $500 


_] 65 to 69 


Summary 


Established in 1967 by the federal government to 
assist seniors with little or no income other than Old 
Age Security, the Guaranteed Income Supplement has 
played an integral part in reducing low income among 
seniors. Today, of the 4.2 million seniors who receive 
OAS, roughly 1.6 million also receive GIS. 


Senior families generally have lower after-tax income 
than non-senior families, but when wealth or net 
worth is examined, they appear to be better off than 
non-senior families (Williams 2003). Nonetheless, 


Table 7 Probability of not applying when 


eligible 
Including Excluding 
age 65 age 65 
Age in 2000 in 2000 
Annual GIS less than $500 % 
65 to 69 44.3 323 
70 to 79 82.2 83.1 
890 and over 88.9 89.5 
Annual GIS $2,000 or more 
65 to 69 25.4 bile 
70 to 79 66.4 65.2 


80 and over 77.4 O25 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999-2001 
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among families with seniors, GIS families appear to 
be the least well off. They had lower median incomes, 
lower median assets, and lower net worth. They also 
had lower financial wealth and were, relatively speak- 
ing, more vulnerable than their non-GIS recipient 
counterparts. Furthermore, they were less able to han- 
dle a major unexpected expense. 


The majority of GIS families had spending levels 
either equal to or above their incomes. This in itself is 
not necessarily troubling; according to the life-cycle 
hypothesis, dissaving is a natural part of the accumula- 
tion and dispersal of wealth over a lifetime. However, 
significantly more GIS families than non-GIS families 
were dissaving. 


In order to receive GIS, individuals are required to 
apply and renew annually. This is done either auto- 
matically through the tax system or through a paper 
application process with SDC. Existing clients are for 
the most part renewed automatically, but clients ap- 
plying either for the first time or after losing eligibility 
ate required to do so directly with SDC. For a number 
of reasons (not understanding eligibility requirements, 
language barriers, unaware they must apply, diminished 
cognitive abilities), many of these individuals end up 
not applying. 

In 2000, only 41% of those who needed to apply 
actually did so. Excluding 65 year-olds, this percent- 
age decreased to 25%. Two factors were associated 
with whether an individual applied: age and payment 
amount. Age was negatively related and payment 
amount positively related, although the negative age 
effect superseded the payment effect. The most trou- 
bling finding was that the probability of a relatively 
young senior (66 to 69) eligible to receive a benefit of 
$2,000 or more actually applying was roughly only 
50%; for those in the oldest age group it was only 
24%. 


In response to the Standing Committee on Human 
Resources Development and the Status of Persons 
with Disabilities, SDC addressed the issue of eligible 
non-recipients. Their plan included contacting poten- 
tial GIS recipients using tax information. The effect 
on the take-up and application rates will become 
apparent in the coming years. 
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B Notes 


1. Low-income rates ate based on 1992 after-tax, low- 
income cutoffs. 


2 This system of automatic renewal has been in place since 
1999 with most GIS recipients being renewed in this way 
(HRDC 2002). 


3 The goal was not to compare the wealth of seniors and 
non-seniors; the differences between the two have already 
been well documented. According to Williams (2003), sen- 
iors had slightly more non-financial assets, lower levels of 
debt, and significantly more wealth than non-seniors. 


4 According to the 2001 Census, 287,000 seniors lived in 
collective dwellings (roughly 7% of all seniors). 


5 Seniors living in nursing homes and long-term care 
' facilities are excluded. This was not expected to cause a large 
bias in the estimated number of eligible non-recipients 
(although it will have an effect on the take-up and application 
rates) since program staff in these residences are usually well 
informed about the programs available to seniors (refer to 
HRDC 2002 for more information on outreach programs). 
Also, the informal networks within these residences serve to 
efficiently spread information. Other exclusions such as 
homeless shelters, rooming houses, and other temporary 
accommodation will affect the results; however, the number 


of seniors in such dwellings was relatively small (roughly 
7,000 to 8,000 according to the 2001 Census). 


6 The economic family concept was used—that is, persons 
living in the same dwelling and related by blood, marriage, 
common law, or adoption. 


7 Although the sample size for SLID was substantially 
smaller than for LAD, it was used because of the availability 
of significantly more explanatory variables. Overall, SLID 
results were confirmed with LAD. 


8 The Standing Committee’s Report pointed out that 
some individuals who are eligible for OAS are not receiving 
it. Since receiving GIS depends on receiving OAS, the 
estimate here does not consider these eligible non-OAS 
recipients. Based on the 2001 Census, roughly 47,000 non- 
immigrant seniors over the age of 66 were not receiving OAS. 


9 For married or common-law couples, the combined 
income of the pensioner and the spouse or partner was taken 
into account. In some cases, income information was not 
available for 1999 (less than 4%). In these cases, 2000 or 2001 


data were used. 


10 The cut-offs published by SDC are for those receiving the 
maximum OAS; for those not receiving the maximum, the 
cut-offs depend on the amount of the individual’s OAS 
benefits. In general terms, the GIS for those receiving partial 


OAS benefits will be higher by an amount equivalent to the 
difference between the maximum OAS and their OAS. This 
was not accounted for in this analysis. However, partial OAS 
recipients make up only a small portion—less than 4% of 
domestic recipients in 2000. 


11 A number of assumptions were made to account for the 
difference in payment year (July to June) versus calendar year: 
An eligible non-recipient remained a non-recipient for the 
entire payment year; an individual receiving GIS in 2000 but 
not eligible based on 1999 income was classified as being not 
eligible and not receiving if they reported having GIS in 1999; 
an individual receiving GIS in 2000 but not eligible based on 
their 1999 income and reporting no GIS in 1999 was 
classified as being an eligible recipient who received an option 
(under certain circumstances such as a retirement, an indi- 
vidual can request to have an income estimate used rather 
than their actual income). These assumptions were not 
expected to have a significant effect on the results. 


12 Logistic regression estimates the probability of a particu- 
lar outcome (here, not applying when eligible) as a function 
of several explanatory variables. The association between each 
explanatory variable and the outcome is examined while 
holding all other variables constant. To account for the 
complex survey design, bootstrap weights and SUDAAN 
version 8.0 were used. 


13 Since 1996, SDC has automatically sent out OAS appli- 
cation kits to individuals in advance of their 65th birthday. 
The kit provides information to clients about GIS and they 
are asked if they wish to apply for it. 


14 See Chawla and Wannell (2005) for a more detailed 
discussion of spending and saving. 


15 In SLID, imputations for GIS are done for seniors with 
no available tax information (approximately 21% in 2000). 
As such, a 100% GIS take-up rate is assumed, meaning an 
overestimation of the number of GIS recipients and an 
underestimation of the number of individuals eligible but 
not receiving. Of the 1.3 million individuals classified as 
having received GIS in SLID, 25% were imputed. 


16 Estimates produced using LAD may be considered more 
precise since they are generated using a larger sample size; 
however, since LAD is based only on tax information, the 
number of social demographic variables available for analysis 
is limited, and the population covered includes only those 
who filed tax returns. 


17 Interactions were included but none were found to be 
significant. 


a a ee 
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Youth and the labour market 


Jeannine Usalcas 


ties for young people (age 15 to 24) were scarce. 
The recession at the beginning of the decade had 
a lasting effect on the youth labour market. In 1989, 
youth employment and participation rates were 
at record highs, but following years of layoffs and 
weak hiring, labour-market conditions for youth hit a 

~ 21-year low in 1997. 


= most of the 1990s, employment opportuni- 


Since then, however, young people have come back 
to the workforce as a result of the strengthened 
economy. Although the rate has slowed recently, youth 
employment during the 1997-to-2004 period grew at 
a faster pace than employment for men and women 
25 and over. 


This growth spurt was stronger for women than for 
men, resulting in a higher proportion of young women 
working. This is unprecedented, since young men gen- 
erally have higher employment rates than women 
during periods of employment growth. The trend was 
particularly evident for those aged 15 to 19. This arti- 
cle uses the Labour Force Survey to examine which 
industries and occupations fuelled the growth between 
1997 and 2004 (see Data source and definitions). 


Youth employment growth healthy 


After a period of decline from the 1980s to mid-1990s, 
the population of 15 to 24 year-olds is again increas- 
ing, reaching 4.4 million in 2004, up from 4.0 million 
in 1997. Youth employment has also grown but at a 
much stronger pace—up 428,000 or 21.1% from 1997 
to 2004, well above the 7.8% increase in the youth 
population. In comparison, employment growth 
among those aged 25 and over was 15.8% during this 
period. 


Jeannine Usalcas 1s with the Labour Statistics Division. She can 
be reached at (613) 951-4720 or jeannine.usalas@statcan.ca. 


Chart A Youth employment has rebounded 
since its 1997 low. 


Employment rate (%) 


65 


50 
1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996 2000 2004 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


By 2004, more than 58% of youth had a job, up 
almost 7 percentage points from 1997 (Chart A). 
Although this is a large increase, the youth employ- 
ment rate has not yet matched the 63.3% peak reached 
in 1989. But with more youth participating in the 
labour market, their participation rate revived from 
the record low of 61.5% in 1997 to 67.0% in 2004. 
And their unemployment rate declined 2.9 percentage 
points to 13.4%, 


Growth highest for young women, teenagers 


The new jobs were not equally distributed (Table 1). 
Young women captured 240,000 of the 428,000 jobs 
created during the 1997-to-2004 period (up 24.7%), 
compared with 188,000 for young men (up 17.7%). 
Also, employment growth rates were stronger for 
teenagers (26.1% or 192,000) than for older youth 
(18.2% or 236,000). 
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Table 1 Employment by sex and age 


2004 1997 to 2004 
Beth ——————-— —- =~ Both 

sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 

000 % change 
15 and over 15,950 8,480 7,470 16.6 A337. 20.1 
15 to 24 2,460 1,250 1,210 253 iia 24.7 
15 to 19 927 460 467 26.1 215 31.0 
20 to 24 1,533 790 743 18.2 156 aio 
25 and over 13,490 7,230 6,260 126 13.0 19.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1997 and 2004 


Female youth did better than their male counterparts. Employment levels 
for teenage girls (15 to 19) increased 31.0% (110,000) from 1997 to 2004, 
compared with an increase of 21.5% (81,000) for teenage boys. Young 
women aged 20 to 24 saw an increase of 21.1% (130,000) compared with 
15.6% (107,000) for men the same age. 


The larger employment growth 
among young women has affected 
rates of employment from an age- 
sex perspective (Table 2). For older 


Youth and the labour market 


Retail trade and food 
services the driving forces 


The retail trade sector, the largest 
employer of teenagers, has been the 
driving force behind new jobs for 
those aged 15 to 19 (Table 3). From 
1997 to 2004, employment among 
teens grew by 192,000, with half of 
this growth (97,000) in retail trade. 
A much higher number of these 
new retail jobs went to girls 
(60,000) than to boys (37,000). 


In 2004, 35% of female teens 
worked in retail trade, an increase 
of 6 percentage points from 1997. 
The largest increases were in stores 
selling food and beverages, cloth- 
ing and clothing accessories, and 
health and personal care products, 
where they picked up jobs as cash- 
iets or salespeople. For male teen- 
agers, 30% of those with jobs were 
working in the retail industry in 


Table 2 Employment, unemployment and participation rates 


youth, the gap between the sexes 2004 1997 to 2004 
0 
has narrowed. In 2004, 71.7% of Both Bath 
men aged 20 to 24 were employed sexes Men Women sexes Men Women 
compared with 70.0% of their 
9 ° ; 
female counterparts, a 1.7 percent- 7 % point change 
: Employment rate 

age point gap. In 1997, the gap was 45 and over 62.7 67.8 57.8 3.9 2.4 5.3 
5.0 percentage points (68.5% of 15 to 24 58.1 57.8 58.4 6.6 S.A 8.2 

15 to 19 44.7 43.3 46.1 7.6 6.1 9.2 
young men were employed com- 20 to 24 70.9 71.7 70.0 4.9 3.2 6.5 
pared with 63.5% of young 95 and over 63.6 69.9 57.7 3.3 1.8 4.8 
women). 

. Unemployment rate 
For teenage girls, however, 15 and over Tee. eo 6.8 -2.0 -1.8 -2.2 
; 15 to 24 13.4 14.9 11.8 -2.9 Oras -3.4 
employment gains pushed their 15 to 19 18.1 19.4 16.7 -3.2 -3.0 235 
employment rate above that of 20 to 24 10.3 12.0 8.3 2.8 1.9 -3.8 
their male counterparts (Chart B). 25 and over 6.0 6.1 5.8 -1.8 -1.8 -1.9 
i hown 

Teenage boys and girls have show pamitipaten rate 
very similar employment rates 15 and over 67.6 73.3 62.1 2.8 442 4.4 
since the 1980s but now a gap has 15 to 24 67.0 67.9 66.1 5.5 4.3 be 

15 to 19 54.5 53.7 55.4 7.4 5.7 ‘5 
emerged. In 2004, the employment 20 to 24 79.0 81.5 76.4 3.0 1.9 4.2 
rate for girls was 46.1%, wellabove 35 and over 67.7 74.4 61.3 2.3 0.4 4.0 


the 43.3% for boys. 
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Chart B Among teenagers, the employment rate for girls is now above that for boys. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


2004, only a 3-point increase from 1997. Growth was 
mainly in food and beverage stores and general mer- 
chandise where they worked as grocery clerks, shelf 
stockers, or salespeople. 


The next largest employer as well as employment 
growth sector for teens was accommodation and food 
services, where 61,000 new jobs for teenagers were 
added from 1997 to 2004. As in retail trade, more 
jobs went to female teens (38,000) than to male teens 
(22,000) during this period. In 2004, 29% of all teen- 
age gitls were working in the accommodation and 
food services sector compared with 21% of boys. The 
majority of these young people worked in food and 
drinking establishments, where all the growth took 
place. These teens worked mainly as food and bever- 
age servers and cooks. 


Most teenagers (82%) were students in 2004, attend- 
ing school either full or part time. Given the need to 
accommodate their school schedules, it is not surpris- 
ing that from 1997 to 2004, most of the new job 
growth (67%) during the school year was part-time. 
Jobs as cashiers, salespersons, and food and beverage 
servers are often part-time and require relatively little 
experience, while work hours are often evenings, 
weekends, and holidays. Generally, turnover is high in 
these occupations, since many leave for other, better- 
paying opportunities, opening up positions on a regu- 
lar basis. All of these characteristics lend themselves 
well to the needs of student teenagers. 


Why such growth in retail and food services? 


Consumer spending has played a major role in recent 
economic growth. As a result, both the wholesale and 
retail sectors have been among the fastest growing. 


Retailers sold about $346.7 billion worth of goods and 


Chart C Sales growth in retail and food 
services has meant more jobs 
for teens. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; Retail Trade Survey; Monthly 
Restaurants, Caterers and Taverns Survey 
Note: Retail sales, and restaurant, caterer and tavern receipts 
have been adjusted for inflation. Employment is for retail 
and food services. 
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Table 3 Largest employment changes by industry 


Change since 1997 


Age 15 to 19 

Men 

All industries 

Retail trade 

Accommodation and food services 
Information, culture and recreation 
Construction 

Business, building, other support services 
Manufacturing 

Agriculture 


Women 

All industries 

Retail trade 

Accommodation and food services 
Information, culture and recreation 
Other services 


Age 20 to 24 

Men 

All industries 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Business, building, other support services 
Retail trade 

Information, culture and recreation 
Finance, insurance, real estate, leasing 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 


Women 

All industries 

Health care and social assistance 

Retail 

Accommodation and food services 
Information, culture and recreation 
Educational services 

Professional, scientific, technical services 
Finance, insurance, real estate, leasing 
Business, building, other support services 


2004 
000 000 % 
460 81.3 21.5 
137 37.0 36.9 
96 22.1 30.1 
37 lee 45.3 
30 9-6 46.2 
23 5.7 33.9 
42 3.9 10.3 
20 -6.9 -25.4 
467 110.3 31.0 
162 59.5 58.3 
137 38.4 38.8 
37 14.0 60.3 
31 9.9 46.9 
790 106.8 15.6 
95 44.0 86.3 
134 18.4 15,9 
47 16.1 51.8 
145 10.5 7.8 
39 (es 24.5 
34 rere 29.6 
20 -3.2 -13.7 
743 129.5 21.1 
100 33.8 51.1 
179 31.2 el 
122 16.3 15.4 
46 12.4 36.6 
40 10.9 38.0 
35 T.9 28.9 
46 5.9 13.6 
31 3.7 13.7 


a 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1997 and 2004 
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services in 2004, a 21% increase 
from 1997 (adjusted for inflation). 
Sales growth was strong among 
many of the retail industries that 
tend to hire youth. These include 
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sales of food and beverages, 
department and general merchan- 
dise stores, clothing and clothing 
accessories, and health and per- 
sonal care products. The number 
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of restaurants, taverns and caterers 
also increased, with sales in the 
food services sector up 27%, to 
$36.6 billion in 2004 (Chart C). 


Why more jobs for teenage 
girls? 


Historically, more women than 
men tend to take jobs as cashiers, 
salespersons, or food and beverage 
servers in retail trade and accom- 
modation and food services. And 
these were the occupations and 
industries with above-average rates 
of employment growth during the 
1997-to-2004 period. 


Employment growth for teenagers 
was less in some of the more male- 
dominated industries, such as 
manufacturing, natural resources, 
agriculture, and transportation and 
warehousing during this period. 
Although teenage boys were able 
to find jobs in construction, their 
shares in the other male-dominated 
sectors declined. In 2004, only 16% 
of male teens were employed in 
manufacturing, natural resources, 
agriculture, and transportation and 
warehousing, compared with 21% 
ig gd 


Growth more diversified 
among young adults 


As stated earlier, employment 
among 20 to 24 year-olds increased 
by 18% from 1997 to 2004, add- 
ing 236,000 jobs. The trend toward 
stronger employment growth for 
women again applied, as women 
this age picked up 130,000 new 
jobs compared with 107,000 for 
the men. 


Employment growth among those 
20 to 24 was mainly full-time 
(77%) and was spread across sev- 
eral industries. For women, it 
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occurred mainly in health care and social assistance; 
information, culture and recreation; and educational 
services. For men, the growth sectors were construc- 
tion; business, building and other support services; and 
finance, insurance, real estate and leasing. 


A high proportion of both teens and older youth are 
employed in retail trade, and accommodation and 
food services. But while the teen share of total em- 
ployment in these two industries increased from 1997 
to 2004 (from 51% to 57%), the share for older youth 
declined (from 36% to 34%). Although older youth 
did gain new jobs in these industries, the gains did not 
keep pace with overall employment growth. 


Provincial growth 


Alberta, Quebec and Ontario, which performed above 
the national average in terms of overall employment 
growth during the 1997-to-2004 period, also had 
above average growth rates in youth employment 
(Chart D). Each of the three provinces saw substantial 
youth employment growth in retail trade, accommo- 
dation and food services, and construction. 


ChartD Youth employment growth has 
been highest in Alberta, Quebec 
and Ontario. 
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Data source and definitions 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly house- 
hold survey that collects information on labour market 
activity from the civilian, non-institutionalized population 
15 years of age and over. Residents of the territories and 
persons living on Indian Reserves are excluded. The 
survey uses a rotating sample of approximately 54,000 
households, with each household remaining in the sam- 
ple for six consecutive months. 


The LFS divides the working-age population into three 
mutually exclusive classifications: employed, unemployed, 
and not in the labour force. For a full listing and descrip- 
tion of LFS variables, see Guide to the Labour Force 
Survey (Statistics Canada catalogue no. 71-543-GIE). 


Employment rate: Number of employed persons 
expressed as a percentage of the population 15 years 
of age and over. The employment rate for a particular 
group (for example, youth aged 15 to 24) is the number 
employed in that group expressed as a percentage of the | 
population for that group. 


Unemployment rate: Number of unemployed persons 
expressed as a percentage of the labour force. The 
unemployment rate for a particular group is the number 
unemployed in that group expressed as a percentage of 
the labour force for that group. 


Participation rate: Total labour force (employed plus 
unemployed) expressed as a percentage of the popula- 
tion 15 and over. The participation rate for a particular 
group is the labour force in that group expressed as a 


percentage of the population for that group. 


In 2004, the proportion of youth with jobs was high- 
est in Alberta (66%), Manitoba (63%), and Saskatch- 
ewan (61%), while Newfoundland and Labrador 
(43%) and British Columbia (55%) recorded the low- 
est proportions. Interestingly, the Prairie provinces not 
only had the highest youth employment rates but also 
were the only ones with a higher proportion of young 
men working. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
had the largest shares of young men working in goods- 
producing and transportation and warehousing, indus- 
tries that generally employ more men than women. 


Conclusion 


Youths have made significant strides in the labour 
market during this recent period of economic growth. 
From 1997 to 2004, their employment grew at a faster 
pace than that of men and women aged 25 and over. 
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| Earnings trends among youth 


Older youth benefited more than teens in terms of earn- 
ings growth from 1997 to 2004. Hourly earnings rose 4.6% 
for those 20 to 24 years, to an average of $11.89 in 2004, 
from $11.37 in 1997 (adjusted for inflation). Teens, how- 
ever, did not even keep up with inflation. In 2004, they 
earned an average of $8.14 an hour, slightly less than their 
$8.33 in 1997. 


Weekly earnings, however, increased for both teens and 
older youth. For older youth, they increased by 5.1% from 
1997 to 2004, compared with 3.4% for adults and 1.3% for 
teens. In 2004, weekly earnings for young adults were 
$399.00 versus $379.58 in 1997. 


Both sexes 


Change 
2004 from 1997 


$ % 

Hourly wage 

15 to 24 10.49 ey, 
15 to 19 8.14 -2.2 
20 to 24 11.89 4.6 

25 and over 20.19 30 

Weekly wage 

15 to 24 318.53 2.4 
15. to 19 183.76 423 
20 to 24 399.00 ea 

25 and over 756.22 3.4 

Weekly hours worked 

15 to 24 28.1 -1.1 
15 to 19 ZAe2 3.4 
20 to 24 32.4 -1.5 

25 and over Stef -2.6 

Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: The 1997 wages used in the text and table have been adjusted for inflation. 


Average hourly and weekly wages and weekly hours worked 


Teens had a slight increase in weekly earnings because 
they worked more hours. In 2004, they averaged 21.2 
hours, up from 20.5 in 1997. Both sexes worked more 
hours, but teen girls increased their average slightly more. 
Teenage girls worked an extra 1.2 hours in 2004 at 19.2 
hours, while boys worked 0.4 hours more, at 23.2 hours. 
Teens made an average of $183.76 per week in 2004, only 
slightly higher than the $181.46 in 1997. 


The greater earnings increase for older youth is not sur- 
prising, considering that much of the gains in employment 
for older youth were in higher-paying industries or occu- 
pations and mostly in full-time jobs. Teens took more jobs 
in retail trade and accommodation and food services, where 
many jobs are part-time and pay less. 


Men Women 
Change Change 
2004  ~=from 1997 2004 from 1997 
$ % $ % 
11.01 2.1 9.96 1.4 
8.51 -0.6 7.78 -3.6 
12.48 4.3 11.28 5A 
22.07 25 18.25 5.6 
359.78 ef 276.46 4.8 
210.54 Ape! 157208 2.8 
447.01 3.5 349.24 8.3 
877.13 1.9 630.58 7.0 
30.6 -2.2 25.5 122 
23.2 1.8 19.2 6.7 
34.9 -3.1 29.5 0.0 
41.0 -3.3 33.6 -0.9 


Furthermore, young women, particularly teenagers, 
experienced larger increases in their employment rates 
than young men—breaking a longstanding trend. Dur- 
ing periods of economic growth, young men have his- 
totically had higher rates of employment than young 
women. 


The distribution of employment growth among 
industries also differs during this period. Spurred by 
consumer spending, major growth took place in 


industries more likely to hire young people, such as 
retail trade, and accommodation and food services. 
On the other hand, some of the industries more likely 
historically to hire young men were not as strong dur- 
ing this period. Although teenage boys were able to 
find jobs in construction, their shares in the manufac- 
turing, natural resources, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion and warehousing sectors declined. 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


mM FROM STATISTICS CANADA 


— Family earnings instability 


Family earnings instability changed little between the 
late 1980s and the late 1990s. Between 1986 and 1991, 
families with a husband aged 25 to 50 saw their 
earnings fluctuate on average about 14% from the 
mean. Ten years later, their counterparts faced roughly 
the same level of fluctuations. 


At least two factors may have tended to offset the 
upward pressures on family earnings instability. The 
proportion of two-parent families with two earners 
rose between the late 1980s and the late 1990s. This 
meant that for a growing fraction of these families, 
the risk of job loss was now spread across two earners, 
rather than being concentrated on a single earner. 


Families in the lowest one-third of the earnings 
distribution experienced much wider percentage 
earnings fluctuations over six-year periods than those 
at the top of the distribution. 


However, government transfers, such as Employment 
Insurance and Social Assistance, and, to a lesser extent, 
the progressivity of the tax system eliminated much of 
these differences. 


For more information, see the November 2, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


—@ Savers, investors and investment income 


The number of taxfilers reporting investment income 
and the amount of investment income they reported 
both rebounded last year. 


Mote than 7.5 million people reported just under $31.3 
billion of income from investments in 2004. The 
number reporting investment income rose 2.0%, while 
the income itself was up 1.8%. These increases followed 
three consecutive years of declines in the number of 
persons reporting such income, and two years of 
declines in the amounts. 


The proportion of taxfilers reporting investment 
income remained relatively stable at 33% last year, after 
continual declines since 2000. 


The median investment income reported in 2004 was 
$460. In other words, one-half of those reporting 
investment income reported more than $460 and half 
reported less. 


Last year, 3.1 million investors reported $24.3 billion 
of dividend and interest income. The number of 
investors rose 6.3%, while the income they reported 
went up 4.6%. 


On the other hand, the number of savers declined 
0.9% to 4.4 million in 2004. This was a much smaller 
percentage decline than in the previous two years. 


The amount of interest income reported in 2004 fell 
7.1% to $6.9 billion, about the same decline as in 2003. 
However, this decline was not nearly as steep as in 
2002, when interest income fell by 25.5%. 


For more information, see the October 31, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


™@ The socio-economic progress of the 
children of immigrants 


The earnings of second-generation Canadians are only 
loosely tied to the socio-economic status of their 
parents. This implies that the children of immigrants 
with below average earnings can be expected to make 
significant gains in earnings in adulthood. 


On average, only about one-fifth to one-quarter of 
any earnings advantage or disadvantage an immigrant 
father may have is passed on to his son. This is no 
different than among the Canadian population at large, 
and it is lower by half than in the United States. Further, 
there is no correlation at all between paternal earnings 
and the adult earnings of daughters. 


Second-generation children in Canada are more educated 
and earn more on average than Canadians of a similar 
age whose parents were both born in Canada. 
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Canadian-born men aged 25 to 37 whose parents were 
born outside Canada had more years of schooling and 
a greater likelihood of holding a university degree than 
Canadians of the same age whose parents were born 
here. 


Except for those whose fathers were from the 
Caribbean, Central or South America, or Oceania, they 
also had higher weekly earnings. The earnings 
advantage was about 6%, except for those from the 
traditional source countries, where it was more than 
twice as great at 14%. 


A similar picture emerged for daughters, although in 
this case there was an education and earnings 
advantage regardless of the origins of the parents. 


Even though paternal earnings were not strongly 
associated with the adult earnings of daughters, the 
father’s education was an important influence. Fathers 
from immigrant communities with high levels of 
education are able to promote the education and 
labour market success of their daughters. 


Second-generation Canadians with either one or both 
parents born elsewhere were less likely to lack high 
school credentials and more likely to have a university 
degree than Canadian-born individuals with Canadian- 
born parents. 


The labour market engagement of second-generation 
Canadians was no different than for those with both 
parents born in Canada. For women there was, in fact, 
a higher likelihood of working in paid employment. 
Average annual earnings tended to be higher among 
immigrant and second-generation men, and noticeably 
more so for women. 


At the same time, reliance on Employment Insurance 
and other employment-related government transfer 
payments was lower for second-generation men and 
women. About 15% of second-generation Canadians 
received some Employment Insurance payments in 
2000, compared with just over 20% of those with 
Canadian-born parents. 


For more information, see the October 25, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


— Longitudinal Survey of Immigrants 


Two years after their arrival in Canada, prime working- 
age immigrants had made significant progress 
integrating into the labour force, but they still faced 
some challenges. 


What’s new? 


Of the immigrants who found employment, many 
wotked throughout their first two years in Canada. 
Over half (58%) worked for 18 months or more and 
three-quarters worked for more than one year. 


One in five had no employment during this period. 
The majority of these individuals were women (74%), 
many of whom were spouses or dependants of 
immigrants in the economic category, or immigrants 
in the family category. 


After two years, most newcomers had not found 
employment in the occupations in which they intended 
to work. Of those who found employment, 33% 
found a job in their intended occupation during their 
first year in Canada, and another 9% did so during 
their second year. 


In addition, newcomers still faced hurdles. At six 
months, the most serious problem in finding 
employment for prime working-age immigrants was 
their lack of experience in the Canadian workforce. 
This was still the case after two years. 


Many reported that their most serious difficulty was 
getting acceptance or recognition for their foreign 
professional credentials or educational qualifications, 
such as diplomas or degrees obtained in their 
homeland. However, despite these challenges, most of 
the newcomers reported that they were satisfied with 
their job. 


For more information, see the October 13, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Labour productivity 


On average, labour productivity in the Canadian 
business sector has been virtually unchanged for the 
past two years. Zero growth in 2004 was the least since 
1996, while the increase in 2003 was only 0.2%. 


In contrast, before pausing in the second quarter, 
productivity in the American business sector grew at 
an average quarterly rate of 0.7% during the previous 
five quarters. 


GDP growth in the Canadian business sector 
accelerated to 0.8% during the second quarter, twice 
the pace observed in the first three months of the year 
(+0.4%). 
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What’s new? 


Continued robust consumer spending and the recovery 
in the housing sector were largely responsible for this 
improvement. A slowdown in imports in the second 
quarter, following four quarters of robust growth, also 
contributed to improved economic output. 


For the American business sector, GDP growth 
slowed slightly, from 1.1% in the first quarter to 0.9% 
in the second. Over the last six quarters, GDP growth 
in the United States has remained fairly stable, 
fluctuating between 0.9% and 1.2%. 


GDP growth has been more rapid in the United States 
than in Canada for a fourth quarter in a row. Over this 
period, the economic activity strength south of the 
border has resulted essentially from consumer 
expenditures and business investments. 


’ In the first two quarters of 2005, the number of hours 
wotked increased at the same pace in both countries. 
The growth of hours worked doubled in the second 
quarter, reaching 0.8% in each economy. 


For more information, see the September 9, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


@ Chronic unemployment 


Two small groups of unemployed individuals were 
responsible for a disproportionate share of 
unemployed weeks in Canada between 1993 and 2001. 
In fact, just 15% of unemployed people accounted 
for 41% of all unemployment. 


One of the groups comprised individuals who were 
unemployed during their entire time in the labour force 
(the always unemployed). The second consisted of the 
chronically unemployed—people who spent between 
48% and 99% of their labour force time in 
unemployment. 


Women wete more affected by chronic 
unemployment than men. They made up 55% of the 
chronically unemployed population, the problem being 
especially acute for single mothers. 


Also, people without a high-school diploma were 
ovet-represented among the chronically unemployed, 
as were residents of Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces, older workers, membets of visible minority 
groups, and people with disabilities. 


Chronically unemployed individuals tended to 
experience more and longer spells of unemployment 
than other unemployed people. Moreover, their 
attachment to the labour market was not as strong. 


Over a six-year period between 1993 and 2001, the 
chronically unemployed experienced, on average, 3.4 
periods of unemployment, each lasting an average of 
about 54 weeks. More than one-quarter experienced 5 
or mote spells. Indeed, almost 1 out of every 10 in 
this group experienced 7 or more spells, and some 
experienced as many as 16. 


People who were always unemployed during their time 
in the labour force experienced an average of 1.7 
periods of unemployment over six years, each lasting 
about 77 weeks. Having more than one spell of 
unemployment indicated that they had quit looking for 
work and had withdrawn from the labour force at 
some point. 


For more information, see the September 6, 2005 issue 
of The Daily on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). 


@ FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


M@ Trends reshaping Canada’s future 


In this 10th edition of its annual report on Canada, the 
Conference Board of Canada takes a retrospective and 
prospective look at the critical factors affecting the 
quality of life of Canadians. Looking back, the Board 
examines changes in Canada’s performance since the 
mid-1990s and looks at the evolution of our 
knowledge and understanding of the key issues. 
Looking forward, it examines the global trends that 
are reshaping Canada’s future performance, prosperity 
and well-being. See The World and Canada—Trends 
Reshaping Our Future, Conference Board of Canada, 
2005 Report. 


@ Measures of material deprivation in 
OECD countries 


Poverty is a complex issue, and a variety of approaches 
ate required to study it. While monetary measures of 
income poverty are widespread, a long-standing 
tradition relies on non-monetary measures, based on 
either self-assessment or on measures of ownership 
of consumer goods and living standards. Measures of 
material deprivation fall into this latter category. These 
measures rest on shared judgments about which items 
are more important for a ‘decent’ living standard, 
irrespective of people’s preferences or their ability to 
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afford these items. Material deprivation is typically the 
outcome of income poverty that persists over time or 
is experienced repeatedly. Because of this, measures 
of material deprivation complement conventional 
income measures, permitting an assessment of poverty 
from a longer-run perspective and furthering 
understanding of the causal mechanisms. 


Income measures do not provide a full picture of 
‘command over resources’: they neglect the ability to 
borrow, to draw from accumulated savings and to 
benefit from help provided by family or friends, as 
well as consumption of public services such as 
education, health and housing. For these reasons, 
income indicators provide only a partial description 
of the individual’s ability to enjoy an ‘acceptable’ living 
standard. 


This paper discusses the use of material deprivation 
measures for an analysis of poverty in OECD 
countries. See Measures of Material Deprivation in OECD 
Countries, Employment, Labour and Social Affairs 
Committee of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, working party on 
social policy held November 17-18, 2005. 


@ Specialization and the skill premium in 
the 20th century 


The skill premium fell substantially in the first part of 
the 20th century and then rose at the end. This article 
argues that these changes are connected to the 
organization of production. When this means large 
plants, jobs become routinized, favouring less-skilled 
workers. A model is introduced that quantifies capital’s 
flexibility. When correlated with plant size, the model 
can account for between half and two-thirds of the 
movement in the skill premium over the century. See 
“Specialization and the skill premium in the 20th 
century” by Matthew F. Mitchell, International Economic 
Remew 46, no. 3: 935-955 (August 2005). 


@ Top incomes in the United States and 
Canada in the 20th century 


This paper looks at the shares of income held by those 
at the top of the ladder in the United States and Canada 
over the 20th century. In both countries, the shares 
display a U-shaped pattern over the century, with a 
precipitous drop during the Second World War and 
no recovery in the following decades. Since the late 
1970s, however, the shares have been increasing 
dramatically and the very top shares are now almost 
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as high as in the pre-war era. The drop in the first 
part of the century was mainly a capital income 
phenomenon, but the recent increase is the 
consequence of a surge in top wages and salaries. The 
United States has significantly reduced marginal tax 
rates for high incomes over the last 40 years but 
Canada has not. Therefore, the almost-identical 
upward pattern of top income shares in both countries 
cannot be explained solely by changes in tax avoidance 
behaviour. Mobility at the top of the income 
distribution has been very stable in Canada despite the 
surge in annual income concentration. Thus the increase 
in annual top income shares in North America will 
likely translate into an increase in permanent income 
concentration of similar magnitude. See “Top incomes 
in the United States and Canada over the twentieth 
century” by Emmanuel Saez, Journal of the European 
Economic Association 3, no. 2-3: 402-411 (April-May 
2005). 


H Intertemporal substitution in 
mactoeconomics 


The hypothesis of intertemporal substitution in labour 
supply has a history of empirical failure when 
confronted with aggregate time-series data. This article 
shows that a two-dimensional labour supply model, 
adapted to an environment with money as originally 
proposed by Lucas and Rapping (1969) and Lucas 
(1972) performs very well. The over-identifying 
restrictions implied by the model are far from rejected. 
The estimated parameters of preferences are generally 
stable and meaningful. Furthermore, the estimated 
wage elasticities of labour supply are much higher than 
previously found in the literature. See Intertemporal 
Substitution in Macroeconomics: Evidence from a 
Two-dimensional Labour Supply Model with Money by 
Ali Dib and Louis Phaneuf, Bank of Canada, 
www.bankofcanada.ca (October 2005). 


@ A search model of venture capital, 
entrepreneurship and unemployment 


This study develops a search model of venture capital 
in which successful matches of entrepreneurs and 
venture capitalists (VCs) at any point in time depend 
on the number of entrepreneurs searching for funds, 
VCs searching for entrepreneurs, and vacancies posted 
by each) VG. The. study incotporates search 
unemployment and explicitly models the occupational 
choice of individuals to become workers or 
entrepreneurs. The analysis shows that in the market 
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equilibrium, the level of advice VCs offer is 
inefficiently low compared with the social optimum. 
Furthermore, the number of vacancies, the level of 
employment, and the number of potential entre- 
preneurs are generally either too low or too high 
relative to their socially optimal level. Policy to achieve 
the optimum consists of a capital gains subsidy, an 
employment tax or subsidy, and an investment tax or 
subsidy. See A Search Model of Venture Capital, 
Entrepreneurship, and Unemployment by Robin Boadway, 
Oana Secrieru and Marianne Vigneault, Bank of 
Canada, www.bankofcanada.ca (September 2005). 


M@ Sunday shopping and employment in 
the retail industry 


. Between 1980 and 1998, every Canadian province 
passed legislation that in some way relaxed restrictions 
on Sunday shopping. This study exploits the variation 
in provincial deregulation to identify how retail 
employers adjust employment and hours when 
deciding to open on Sundays. A major complication 
of this analysis is to first determine for which provinces 
deregulation dates are useful indicators of increases in 
Sunday store openings. This paper uses a unique 
trading-day regression approach to identify these 
provinces and then uses aggregate data to estimate a 
simple dynamic labour demand model that allows 
employment and hours to be imperfect substitutes in 
production. The results suggest that retailers’ needs for 
Sunday labour were disproportionately satisfied 
through increases in employment levels. Comparison 
of the estimates at three levels of the retail industry 
suggests that the employment and hours gains were 
larger among general merchandise stores than among 
more specialized retail establishments and relatively 
modest at the aggregate retail industry level. In addition, 
despite evidence of an immediate shortfall in the 
employment level below the long-run optimal level, 
the results suggest that firms were unable to 
compensate by temporarily increasing the hours of their 
existing employees. See “The impact of Sunday 
shopping on employment and hours of work in the 
retail industry: Evidence from Canada” by Mikal 
Skuterud, European Economic Review 49, no. 8: 1953-1978 
(November 2005). 


HM Welfare to what? After workfare in 
Toronto 


An employment survey among people in Toronto 
who left Ontario Works—a classic ‘work-first’ 
regime—shows clear secondary labour market status. 
Most interventions typical of work-first programs did 
not have a positive effect on job quality. Contrary to 
the ‘stepping stones’ theory that poor initial jobs lead 
to better jobs, those who changed jobs after leaving 
assistance experienced poorer job quality. A shift in 
orientation to ‘sustainable employment’ is required to 
address the employment needs of those on social 
assistance. Policy must also address the sizeable group 
that faces significant barriers to employment other than 
education or skills. “Welfare to what? After workfare 
in Toronto” by Ernie Lightman, Andrew Mitchell and 
Dean Herd, International Social Security Review 58, no. 4: 
95-106 (October-December 2005). 


— Work and mental health: The 
experience of the Quebec workforce 


This study examines the distribution of psychological 
distress in 12 occupational groups within the Quebec 
workforce between 1987 and 1998. Cross-sectional 
data from the three phases of the Quebec Health and 
Social Survey are used. Occupations are classified 
according to the Canadian Socio-economic Classifi- 
cation of Occupations. Prevalence estimates for 
occupational groups are computed and logistic 
regression analyses are conducted controlling for sex, 
age and marital status. The results show that the 
incidence of psychological distress increased sharply 
between 1987 and 1992 and declined somewhat in 
1998. However, only non-qualified white collars, semi- 
qualified blue collars, and male non-qualified blue 
collars show a significant increment in psychological 
distress over time. Analysis of the differentials in the 
prevalence of psychological distress gives greater odds 
of distress for supervisors, and semi-qualified white 
and blue collar workers compared with upper 
managers. See “Work and Mental Health: The 
Experience of the Quebec Workforce between 1987 
and 1998” by Alain Marchand, Pierre Durand and 
Andrée Demers, Work 25, no. 2: 135-142 (2005). 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Danielle Zietsma 

(613) 951-4243 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 
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Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4003 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4003 


Major wage settlements 

Workplace Information Directorate 
(Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 


Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 
1883 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1SS88t297-1355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Education indicators 


| In today’s world, education is more important than ever— 
for both individuals and nations. This human capital is 
instrumental to economic growth, productivity, and living 
standards. In an environment of increasing globalization 
and outsourcing, the demand for learning is growing and 
changing. Government and enterprises everywhere are 
engaged in improving the education and skills of people 
| in cost-effective and equitable ways. 


In Canada, education is a provincial or territorial respon- 
sibility. Each province or territory controls financing and 
administration, and sets its own teaching standards. The 
federal government has a limited role. It provides financ- 
| ing to special schools such as those for Aboriginal peo- 
ple or for the physically disabled or visually impaired. In 
| addition, it contributes to universities by creating special 
chairs or by funding research and development activities. 
Student loans and tax-deferred plans to save for educa- 


tion are also federal initiatives. Municipal governments 
deliver funds to elementary and secondary schools from 
property taxes or provincial transfers. Both enrolment and 
funding at all levels of education have been affected by 
changing socio-demographics: a declining birth rate, 
aging of the population, almost stagnant incomes, and 
increasing immigration. 


These issues are examined in this first segment of indi- 
cators on education, which contains 24 charts highlight- 
ing developments over the last two decades. Future 
segments will focus on interprovincial differences in 
expenditure on education, qualitative indicators such as 
class size and pupil-teacher ratios, spread of information 
technology, major fields of postsecondary study, sources 
of income for postsecondary students, and salaries and 
employment conditions of teaching staff at different 
levels. 


L = 


Growth in full-time enrolment by level of education 


The formal learning process may 
Start as early as age 4 with pre- 
elementary education. Elementary- 
secondary education is compulsory 
to at least age 16; the age varies by 
province. Public education is free 
until the end of secondary school. 
(Up to 2002-03, secondary educa- 
tion in Ontario included grade 13; 
in Quebec elementary-secondary 
education requires 11 years, but uni- 
versity-bound students must com- 
plete a two-year program at a 
community college—CEGEP). 


Of Canada’s 24.5 million inhabit- 
ants in 1980, 5.7 million (23.3%) 
were enrolled full time at educa- 


1980=100 
160 
150 


Postsecondary 


140 
130 


120 Pre-elementary 


110 


100 
Elementary-secondary 
90 
80 
1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 1999-2000 


tional institutions. By 1999, the population increased to 30.4 million and 
full-time enrolment to 6.4 million (21.1%). Although the overall growth in 
full-time enrolment was only 12.1%, postsecondary institutions saw a 
55.7% increase over the period. 
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Full-time enrolment by level of education 


% distribution 


50 


40 


1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 


j Grades 1-6 [73 Grades 7+ 


Note: Pre-elementary is not included. 


BB college 


Among students enrolled full 
time at public or private educa- 
tional institutions (excluding pre- 
elementary), the proportion 
attending postsecondary institu- 
tions rose steadily, from 12.0% 
in 1980 to 16.9% in 1999. Uni- 
versities accounted for 3 of the 5 
percentage-point increase and 
colleges for 2 points. The pro- 
portion attending elementary or 
secondary schools declined 
between 1980 and 1999, largely 
because of the drop in the birth 
rate (1.46% to 1.05%) but also 
because of an increase in the 


1995-96 1999-2000 


University 


secondary-school dropout rate. 


Full-time postsecondary enrolment 


An increasing trend for full-time post- 
secondary enrolment can also be seen in the 
rising ratio of postsecondary to elementary- 
secondary school enrolment—from 14 per 
100 in 1980 to 20 per 100 by 1999. 


Postsecondary institutions include non- 
degree-granting community colleges provid- 
ing trade or vocational programs, and 
degree-granting universities. Their shares 
of full-time enrolment did not change much 
between 1980 and 1999—universities 
accounted for 60% and colleges the rest. 


% 


70 


1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 1999-2000 


Postsecondary/ 
elementary-secondary 


ia University/postsecondary 


Note: Pre-elementary is not included. 
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Full-time enrolment rates for elementary-secondary and postsecondary populations 


populations. As expected, the participation 


100 rate for those 6 to 18 enrolled full time at 
elementary or secondary school fluctuated 
80 between 88.2% and 95.5%. The rate will 
be less than 100% because the upper age 
- limit varies by province, and also because 
40 of the dropout rate, which varied over 
time and by province. 
oh The steadily growing pursuit of 
ry ead Lo : postsecondary education is evident in the 
1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 1999-2000 rising participation rate—in 1980-81, only 
19.0% of persons 19 to 25 were enrolled 
Ratu eee alle Po ae full time at a postsecondary institution 
population 6-18 population 19-25 P uf 
compared with 35.1% in the 1999-2000 
Note: Pre-elementary is not included. academic yeat. 


A ‘participation rate’ can be calculated for elementary-secondary 
(ages 6 to 18) and postsecondary (19 to 25) populations by 
expressing enrolments as a percentage of their respective 


Community college enrolment 


% 
of Bae overall number of students “ 


attending community colleges 
hovered around half a million 


100 


between 1986 and 1999, with Se 

just. over*half bemo women 

Among both sexes, the proportion = 

enrolled full time rose: from ie 

69.3% to 84.4% for men and from 

63.1% to 81.3% for women. Over oe 

time, therefore, the difference in 

the proportions narrowed from 6 | | . . 

to 8 percentage points in the late 1986-87 1991-92 1995-96 1999-2000 
ioc ade ny ae Women/total enrolment’ (eI Men full-time a Women full-time 


1 Includes full and part-time enrolment. 


A major reason behind increased full-time enrolment at community colleges 
is the growing demand for greater skills in a rapidly changing job market. 
Colleges can generally provide job-oriented skills in less time and at a lower 
cost than universities. 
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University enrolment 


Enrolment at universities 
increased from 763,000 in 1986 80 

to 990,000 by 2003, with wom- a - 
en’s representation also rising — gq | 
from 52.9% to 57.7%. Although 
the majority of both men and 
women attended university on a 
full-time basis, the rise in the 
proportion of women outpaced — 20 
that of men: from 57.0% to 
73.0% for women and from 0 LC 
68.3% to 76.1% for men. Simi- 1986-87 1991-92 1995-96 1999-2000 2003-04 
lar trends were seen for commu- 
nity and technical colleges. 


40 


| Womenttotal enrolment! LJ Men full-time a Women full-time 


Among those enrolled at a uni- 
versity, 87.8% were in undet- 
graduate programs in 1986 
compared with 85.7% in 2003, 
indicating a slight increase in the 
proportion of those taking 
graduate programs. 


1 Includes full and part-time enrolment. 


Women’s representation in full-time university enrolment 


errecen 1986 and 2003, wom- 
en’s representation among under- 
graduates increased from 49.5% to 
59.7%, and among graduates from 
40.3% to 48.8%. On the other 
hand, the proportion of men and 
women enrolled for a graduate 
degree did not vary much over the 
years, staying around 10% to 12% 
for women and 15% to 17% for 


1986-87 1991-92 1995-96 1999-2000 2003-04 


men. 
Share of total ia Undergraduate Graduate Graduates/all 
enrolment share share " university women 
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Foreign student representation in full-time university enrolment 


Many foreign students from 
developing countries come to 
Canada to pursue higher educa- 
tion. Some receive public funds 
from their own country or 
through Canadian assistance 
programs, while others rely on 
private or personal means. 


Between 1988 and 1998, full- 
time foreign student enrolment 
at Canadian universities grew 
from: 31,000 to" 37000 ofa 
total respective enrolment of 
532,000 and 580,000. The pro- 
portion of foreign students 
among those enrolled full time 
has remained around 6%. Their 
representation, however, varied 
considerably by level—around 
4% among undergraduates but 
between 17% and 23% among 
graduates. 


[__] 1993-94 


BM 1998-99 


Share of Share of Share of Share of graduates/ 
enrolment undergraduates graduates all foreign students 


Four in 10 foreign students attended a graduate program. Between 1988 and 
1998, the proportion of foreign students among graduates peaked at 23.3% 
in the 1990-91 academic year, after which it dropped steadily—largely 
because of steadily rising tuition fees for foreign students pursuing advanced 
degrees. 
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Full-time foreign students by country of origin 


noe ee oe The distribution of foreign 

Other® Other? students by country of origin 

cori 6% ee 7% Be changed slightly between 
peer: oe 1994-95 and 1998-99 aca- 
13% ee demic years. In 1994-95, 


17% 


Europe' 
20% 
Asia 


Europe’ 37% 


24% 


Asia 
45% 


1 Includes Russia. 
2 Includes Central America and the Caribbean. 
3 South America, Oceania, stateless, and not reported. 


44.9% of all foreign students 
came from Asian countries 
and 19.6% from Europe. By 
1998-99, the proportions 
were 36.7% and 24.3%. At the 
same time, a slight increase 
was seen in the proportion 
from North American coun- 
tries (including Central 
America and the Caribbean). 


Total expenditure on education 


$ millions 
80 
70 Current dollars 

60 s Constant dollars 
50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 2001-02 


dollars. In other words, 92.5% 
of the increase in total education 
expenditure between 1980 and 
2001 was due to inflation and 
the rest to other factors (such as 
more instructors, services and 
materials, and infrastructure). 
Since most education expenses 
ate sensitive to inflation—wages 
and salaries, goods and services, 
and capital outlays—this result is 
not unexpected. 


In total, Canada spent $73.2 billion on education in the 2001-02 academic 
year compared with $22.2 billion in 1980-81. However, adjusting for infla- 
tion (using the change in the consumer price index), the difference dropped 
to just $3.8 billion as the 2001-02 expenditure became $26 billion in 1980 
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Share of expenditure on education by level 


iw distribution of education 
spending by type of institution has 
changed over the last two dec- 
ades. In the 1980-81 academic 
year, 66 cents of each dollar went 
to elementary and secondary 
schools, 8 cents to colleges, 20 
cents to universities, and 6 cents 
to trade and vocational training. 
By 2001-02, spending on schools 
was reduced by 10 cents, while 4 
cents went to universities and 6 
. cents to vocational training. 


The elementary-secondary school 
drop resulted from falling enrol- 
ment and restructuring or clos- 
ings, largely due to the declining 


1995-96 2001-02 


wz University 


1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 


em College 


__| Elementary-secondary Vocational training 


growing demand for higher education and career-oriented trade skills—the 
latter necessitated by the changing labour market, globalization, international 
competitive forces, and other socio-economic factors. 


birth rate. The increase for uni- 
vetrsities and trade or vocational 
programs can be attributed to 


Share of expenditure on education by source of funding 


ee [7] 1980-81 
HB 1985-86 
7] 1990-91 


L_] 1995-96 


Other 
sources 


Provincial 
government 


Municipal Student 
government fees! 


Federal government 


1 Student fees include tuition fees plus additional compulsory fees such as those for 
recreation and athletics, student health services, and student associations. 


Education is funded by all three levels of government, student fees and 
ptivate sources including bequests, donations, non-government grants, 
investment income, and borrowings. Since the provision of education in 


Canada is a provincial/territorial 
responsibility, most of the fund- 
ing comes from this level: 66.3% 
in 1980-81 and 56.5% in 2001-02. 
The provincial share peaked at 
68.4% in 1982-83. Federal spend- 
ing remained between 8.2% and 
11.5% over the period. 


Some shift to private sources has 
occurred over the last two dec- 
ades—in 2001, 80.5% of funding 
was public compared with 92.2% 
in 1980. This 12 percentage-point 
drop was offset by an increase of 
7 points in direct student fees, and 
another 5 from private sources. 
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Source of funding 


Funding sources vaty by type of 
institution. Public funds (money 
directly spent by the three levels 
of government) were the major 
source of financing at all levels. 


Eiementary-secondary schools 
spent $41.0 billion in 2001 com- 
pared with $14.6 billion in 1980. 
Almost all of this was publicly 
funded (93% to 96%), with pro- 
vincial governments accounting 
for two-thirds. Community col- 
lege expenditures rose from $1.8 
billion to $5.8 billion, but the 
share financed through public 
funds (from federal and, mainly, 
provincial governments) fell from 
88.5% to 75.3%. This shortfall 
shifted the burden more to stu- 
dents than to other private means; 
the share of student fees went 
from 6.1% to 13.6%. 


University spending quadrupled 
($4.4 billion to $17.5 billion) 
between 1980 and 2001. The 


% 
100 


Elementary- College University Vocational training 
secondary H H H 


1980-81 2001-02 1980-81 2001-02 1980-81 2001-02 1980-81 2001-02 


Municipal government Other sources 


__| Federal government 


WB Provincial government [__] Student fees 


provincial share fell from 70.1% to 45.2%, while the federal share rose 
from 11.1% to 16.7%. The increased federal share went toward more spon- 
sored research and development since such funds are not generally used for 
operating costs. Over the last two decades, universities have doubled their 
financial dependence on private sources, such as donations and non- 
government support (from 9.8% to 18.6%) and student fees (from 9.0% to 
19.270): 


Spending on trade/vocational training crept up from $1.3 billion in 1980 to 
$8.9 billion in 2001. The federal share fell from 69.5% to 25.0% as the 
provinces increased their funding (from 23.7% to 39.4%) and student fees 
rose (5.3% to 26.7%). 
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Change in average family income and tuition fees for selected university faculties 


% change between 1990-91 and 2000-01 


350 
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Dentistry Medicine Law Graduate 


Note: All money data are in 20017 dollars. 


Commerce 


Education 


Undergraduate Science Family income 


Between 1990-91 and 2000-01, increases in university 
fees greatly exceeded the growth in family incomes— 
in 2001 dollars, average pre-tax family income 
increased by 27% whereas fees for undergraduate 
programs rose by 99% and graduate programs by 


136%. Fees went up 310% for dental schools, followed 
by 252% for medical schools, 144% for law schools, 
and 94% for science programs. 


Rising fees may dampen enrolment or create economic 
hardship for those keen to advance their education and 
skills at a university. 


Weighted average university tuition fees for full-time domestic and foreign students 


$ ('000) 
14 


Foreign students typically pay two to three 
times the fees paid by domestic students, 
whether for undergraduate or graduate 12 
programs. In the 1980-81 academic year, 4 
the weighted average tuition fee paid by 
full-time foreign students was $1,400 
whereas their domestic counterparts paid g 
$700; by 2005-06, the respective fees were 4 
$12,800 and $4,400—jumps of 8.8 times 2 
and 6.3 times. High fees for foreign students 

may have contributed to their declining : 
enrolment at Canadian universities. 


1980-81 


__1 Domestic 


fae Foreign 


1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 2000-01 


2005-06 


Note: All money data are in current dollars. 
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Average education expenditure per full-time student 


$ (000) Compared with elementary- 


secondary school, the average 
expenditure per full-time 
student nearly doubles at col- 
lege and triples at university. 
These ratios remained almost 
unchanged between 1980 and 
1999. 


30 


20 


10 


Over the period, the cost per 
full-time student escalated from 
$3,100 to $8,000 for elemen- 


1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 1999-2000 


tary-secondary schools, from 
Elementary-secondary B College BB university Overall $7,100 to $13,400 for colleges, 
and from $11,600 to $24,500 
Note: All money data are in current dollars. for universities. 


Disbursement of total education expenditure for colleges and universities 


Dating both the 1980-81 and % 
2001-02 academic years, the 
lion’s share of the expenditure College University 
dollar went to cover operating 
costs—between 72 and 78 
cents for colleges and about 83 
cents for universities. For both, 
the second largest component 
was student support and other 
departmental expenditures 
(excluding capital outlays), 
with colleges spending rela- 
tively more (between 13 and 
18 cents) than universities (be- 
tween 9 and 11 cents). The 
remainder was spent on capi- 
tal outlays. 


1980-81 2001-02 1980-81 2001-02 


__|Operating al Capital BB other’ 


1 Student support and other departmental expenditure 
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Components of university operating expenditures 


1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 1995-96 2001-02 


Other" 


| Instruction Administration 


ee Plant maintenance fae] Sponsored research 


1 Includes libraries, student services, and other unspecified expenditures. 


For universities, expenditure on instruction (wages and salaries of teaching 
staff and supplementary labour costs) accounted for 55.0% of operating 
costs in the 1980-81 academic year. This was followed by 11.2% for plant 


The remaining 11.2% went for 
libraries, student services, schol- 
arships, and other expenses. By 
2001-02, the share spent on 
sponsored research had risen (to 
26.3%) while all other compo- 
nents fell—instruction by 13.1 
percentage points. 


Undertaking and spending more 
on sponsored research may 
qualify universities to receive 
more federal funding. Spending 
less on instruction may mean a 
reduction in permanent teaching 
staff; larger class sizes; the hiring 
of temporary, contract, or part- 
time staff; and more use of 
teaching aids. 


maintenance, 9.8% for administration, and 12.8% for sponsored research. 


Employment in educational services 


Between 1980 and 2004, total 
employment grew from 11 mil- 
lion to 16 million, and educa- 
tional services employment 
from 695,000 to 1,038,000, 
keeping the proportion employed 
in the educational services indus- 
try at 6% to 7%. Overall service 
employment grew from 7 million 
to 12 million, leaving educational 
services at 9% of total services. 


=| es 


1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2004 


Share of total employment Full-time share 


[_] Share of services HB Women's share 

The proportion employed full time in educational services has been sliding— 
from 82% in 1980 to 74% in 2004 (one factor responsible for reduced 
expenditure on instruction). At the same time, women have increased their 
representation—from one-half to two-thirds of employment in educational 
services. 
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Unemployment rate in educational services 


lower than the rate for all serv- 
ices or all industries. Between 
: WM Services 1980 and 2004, the overall 
unemployment rate fluctuated 
[_] Education between 6.8% and 12.0%, while 
in educational services, it varied 
between 3.0% and 4.6%. 


1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2004 


Generally, higher levels of education and skills are associated with lower 
unemployment. Those employed in educational services, who have relatively 
higher levels of education (see chart below), had an unemployment rate much 


Percentage of employed with a university degree 


Since the majority employed in % 
educational services are teachers, 
they are likely to have higher lev- 
els of education—for many, a 
university degree may be an entry 
requirement. Some 60.3% had a 
university degree in 2004 com- 
pared with 53.6% in 1990—the 
corresponding proportions for 
the overall service-producing sec- 
tor were 24.5% and 17.3%; for 
goods-producing, 11.4% and 
7.4%. Among employed persons 
generally, the proportion with a 
university degree rose from 
14.5% to 21.2% over the period. 


All industries Goods-producing Service-producing Education 
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Population and employed 15 and over by level of education 


% 
40 
35 
30 


Less than 
high school 


High school 
graduate 


Some post- 
secondary 


Educational attainment can be used as a crude proxy 
for the stock of human capital (the knowledge and 
skills that people acquire). In the general population, 
the proportion that had completed postsecondary 
education increased from 32.6% in 1990 to 46.6% in 
2004; the proportion with a university degree increased 
from one-tenth to one-sixth over this period. 


Among the employed, the shifts by education were 
more noticeable: 55.3% had completed postsecondary 
education in 2004 compared with 40.8% in 1990. 
Although the proportion with a bachelor’s degree 


BB Employed 1990 


E Employed 2004 


Total 1990 


[_] Total 2004 


Above bachelor’s 
certificate/diploma degree degree 


Postsecondary Bachelor's 


increased by 5 percentage points (from 9.9% to 
14.8%), the proportion with credentials above a bach- 
elor’s degree inched up by less than 2 points (4.6% to 
6.4%). 


Factors responsible for this improvement in human 
capital may include government initiatives to promote 
higher education, the desire to maintain Canada’s 
social and economic competitiveness with other 
advanced nations, the labour market seeking more 
skilled persons, and changing demographics (for 
example, population aging, more immigration). 
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Education expenditure as a percentage of GDP for G-7 countries, 2001 


% $ ('000) 
8 40 
7 Education /GDP 35 
: (left scale) GDP/capita' 30 

(right scale) 
5 Ps) 
4 20 
3 AIK 
9 10 
1 5 
0 0 
Canada France Germany Italy Japan United United 
Kingdom States 


1 Based on purchasing power parity in US 2001 dollars. 


Among G-7 countries, Canada ranked second only to the United States in 
respect to spending on education. In 2001, expenditure on education was 6.1% 
of GDP compared with 7.3% in the United States and 4.6% in Japan. 


Countries with higher GDP per 
capita spent a relatively larger 
share of GDP on education as 
well. The top four countries, 
ranked on the basis of these two 
ratios, were the United States, 
Canada, France and the United 
Kingdom. The remaining three 
G-7 countries showed a differ- 
ent pattern; for example, Japan, 
which ranked fifth on the basis 
of GDP per capita, was at the 
bottom in terms of GDP spent 
on education. 


(GDP per capita is commonly 
used to compare living stand- 
ards internationally. The ratio 1s 
based on purchasing power 
parity, which reflects the equiva- 
lent national currency needed to 
buy the same basket of goods 
that one US dollar will buy in 
the United States.) 
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Investment in knowledge as a percentage of GDP for G-7 countries 


% Based on this ratio, Canada 
again ranked second only to the 
= United States in both 1992 and 
1992 
= 2000. Over this period, Canada’s 
BH 2000 ratio barely changed (from 


5.3% to 5.4%) while the U.S.’s 
climbed from 5.7% to 6.8%. 
Japan, which ranked at the bot- 
tom with respect to expenditure 
on education, ranked third in 
1992 and fourth i 2000 in 
expenditure on knowledge. 
Canada France Germany Italy Japan United United States Japan, like the United States and 

ae Canada, has been putting em- 
phasis on research and develop- 


Knowledge can be gained not only through formal education but also ment activities as well as on 
through research and development activity and day-to-day job experience. developing software. On the 
Accordingly, it may be more meaningful to compare countries in terms of other hand, the United King- 
investment in knowledge rather than just formal education. Investment in dom, which ranked fourth both 
knowledge includes spending on public and private higher education, in expenditure on formal edu- 
research and development, and software. The importance a country places cation and per capita income, 
on knowledge can be gauged by its investment in knowledge expressed as a ranked sixth in investment in 
percentage of GDP. knowledge. 


| ] 
_ For further information, contact Raj Chawla, Labour and Household | 
| Surveys Analysis Division, at (613) 951-6901 or raj.chawla@statcan.ca. | 

| 
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Minimum wage 


Minimum wage legislation, one of Canada’s oldest 
social policies, exists in every province and territory as 
part of employment standards legislation. The mini- 
mum wage is the lowest rate an employer can pay 
employees who are covered by the legislation (see Data 


source and definitions). To evaluate the potential impact 
of a change in minimum wage legislation, it is impor- 
tant to understand who works for minimum wage and 


what types of jobs they hold. 


Data source and definitions 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey of about 54,000 households across Canada. 
Demographic and labour force information is obtained for 
all civilian household members 15 years of age and older. 
Excluded are residents of institutions, persons living on 
Indian Reserves, and residents of the Territories. 


Every province and territory stipulates a minimum wage 
in its employment standards legislation. It is an offence for 
employers to pay eligible employees less than the set rate, 
regardless of how remuneration is calculated (hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly, or on a piecework basis). Likewise, 
employees are prohibited from accepting pay that is less 
than the applicable minimum. The minimum wage rate 
varies from province to province, and a change can 
become effective in any month of the year. 


The self-employed are not covered by minimum wage leg- 
islation and as such are not included in the analysis. 
Unpaid family workers are also excluded. 


Other exclusions and special coverage provisions vary and 
include young workers (Ontario and Newfoundland and 
Labrador), workers with disabilities (Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan—rarely used), domestic and live-in care 
workers (New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba 
and Quebec), farm labour (Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan), and home-based workers (for example, 
teleworkers, and pieceworkers in the clothing and textile 
industry). Other specific minimum wage rates cover non- 
hourly and tip-related wage rates (for example, Ontario has 
a special minimum wage rate for employees who serve 
alcoholic beverages in licensed establishments). A 
more complete description of exclusions and special rates 
is available from Human Resources and Skills Develop- 
ment Canada’s database on minimum wages (Internet: 
www110.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/psait_spila/Imnec_eslc/eslc/ 
salaire_minwage/intro/index.cfm/doc/english.) 


The number of employees working for minimum wage was 
calculated using the applicable minimum wage for 


experienced adult workers (also known as the general 
adult rate) for each province for each month of 2004. The 


average of these 12 monthly observations provides the | 
annual estimate for each province, while the total for | 


Canada is the sum of the provincial estimates. 


To determine whether an employee worked at or below the | 


general adult rate wage for each province, hourly earn- 
ings were calculated using the reported wage or salary 
before taxes and other deductions. If the wage or salary 
including tips, commissions and bonuses’ was 
reported hourly, it was used directly. Other wage rates 
were converted to an hourly rate using the usual weekly 
hours of work. In principle, tips, commissions and bonuses 


should have been excluded to capture only those whose 


true base hourly wage was at or below the provincial 
general adult rate, but the required information is not 
collected. The result is a slight downward bias in the 
number of paid workers working at or below the official 
general adult rate set by each province. However, none 


of the exclusions or special minimum wage rates (such as | 


special minimum wage rates for tip earners and young 
workers) were used, which introduces an upward bias. 


Note: Several provinces increased their minimum wage 
rates during 2005: Alberta ($7.00, September 1); New 
Brunswick ($6.30, January 1); Prince Edward Island ($6.80, 
January 1); Ontario ($7.45, February 1); Manitoba ($7.25, 


April 1); Quebec ($7.60, May 1); Newfoundland and Lab- | 


rador ($6.25, January 1); and Saskatchewan ($7.05, 


September 1). Nova Scotia’s minimum wage rate is sched- | 
uled to increase to $6.80 on October 1. Therefore, New- | 


foundland and Labrador will have the lowest rate by the 
end of 2005. 


Student estimates are based on an average eight-month 
academic year (January to April and September to Decem- 
ber, 2004). 
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Lowest proportion in Alberta 


In 2004, some 621,000 individuals worked at or wage (0.9%), while Newfoundland and Labrador had 


below the minimum wage rate set by their province. the highest (6.5%). Alberta also had one of the highest 
This represented 4.6% of all employees in Canada. average hourly wages at $18.55 per hour and by far 
Minimum wages ranged from a high of $8.00 per hour the lowest unemployment rate (4.6%). Newfoundland 
in British Columbia to a low of $5.90 in Alberta. and Labrador had one of the lowest average hourly 
The latter province also had by far the lowest propor- wages at $15.46 per hour, and by far the highest 
tion of employees working at or below minimum unemployment rate (15.6%). 


Minimum wage 
Average Unemploy- 


Total General adult hourly ment 
employees Total Incidence minimum wage wage rate 
000 000 % $/hour Date $/hour % 

Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador 188.5 We) 6.5 6.00 Nov 2002 15.46 15.6 
British Columbia ARON 104.2 6.2 8.00 Nov 2001 18.99 WZ 
Nova Scotia SOG P24 \ 2 5) 6.50 Apr 2004 15.82 8.8 
Ontario oxo} ) 283.0 Bes UNS Feb 2004 19.42 6.8 
Manitoba 490.0 23.9 4.9 7.00 Apr 2004 16.76 5.3 
Canada 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 ne 18.50 Ue? 
Prince Edward Island 56.7 Dae 4.4 6.50 Jan 2004 15.08 deo 
Quebec 3,201.6 140.2 4.4 7.45 May 2004 18.00 8.5 
Saskatchewan Soom ZTE 38) 6.65 Nov 2002 16.93 oS 
New Brunswick 308.5 7.8 2 6.20 Jan 2004 15.18 9.8 
Alberta 1,432.8 (Se 0.9 5.90 Oct 1999 18.55 4.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 


Share of employees working for minimum wage or less, by province 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004  inces—Prince Edward Island, 


9% Ontario, and Manitoba—while 


Canada BT 952° “S39 Gaye ag "848 a4” a6 “décreasio in the otherthtces™ 
Newfoundland and Labrador 9.2 9.6 8.3 8.7 Sif, 75 8.4 6.5 British Columbia, which also 
Prince Edward Island 4.8 5.0 Sari 6.7/ on 4.5 4.0 4.4 : : : same 
Nova Scotia 80 66 62 49 41 #46 «59 55  &Xpetienced an increase in mini- 
New Brunswick 7 VET OP OA “60m 94.2 °° 425 40 8 25 7 mum Wage workers saci 
Quebec 6.4 6.0 6.4 5.4 7.0 6.1 B41 4.4 mum wage rate remained 
Ontario 5.6 5/4! 4.9 4.6 4.1 4.0 655) 8) : 

Manitoba 39 35 67 52 45 48 45 49 unchanged in 2004. Rates also 
Saskatchewan 57. 44° “94 | 59 43 4's” |) "6ge Poa” “remained unchancea im eras 
Alberta 3.0 2.9 215 78) 1. 11 Abed 0.9 Saskatchewan, and Newfound- 
British Columbia 627 54) yA Sede Or fer, ab onto 


land and Labrador, but the 
number and proportion of 
workers working for minimum 
Six provinces raised their minimum wage rates in 2004: New Brunswick, Prince W48° in these provinces declined. 
Edward Island, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and Quebec. The number 
and the proportion of minimum wage workers increased in three of these prov- 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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The proportion of employees earning minimum wage edged up in 2004 after falling steadily 


since 1997. 


% 
6.0 


DOR 


va 


310 1 nt 1 a 4 1 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


From 1997 to 2003, the proportion of employees 
earning minimum wage or less fell steadily, from 5.7% 
to 4.1%. In 2004, the rate edged up to 4.6%. 


Most minimum wage workers are women and young 


Women accounted for almost two-thirds of minimum 
wage workers, but less than half of all employees. This 
translated into a higher proportion of women work- 
ing for minimum wage—1 in 17 compared with 1 in 
30 men. This overrepresentation held across all age 
groups, with rates for women being mostly double 
those for men. 


One in three teenagers aged 15 to 19 worked for mini- 
mum wage. This age group had by far the highest rate 
and accounted for nearly half of all minimum wage 
workers. A large majority were attending school 
either full or part time. Another 17% of minimum 
wage workers were aged 20 to 24, almost half of them 
students. In total, two-thirds of minimum wage work- 
ers were under 25, compared with only 17% of all 
employees. This translates into an incidence rate nine 
times that of those 25 years and older—1 in 6 versus 
ISTE 


A sizeable proportion (28%) of minimum wage work- 
ers wete aged 25 to 54, many of them women. For 
these individuals in their core working and peak earn- 
ing years, minimum wage work is likely not a transi- 


tory phase. 


The incidence of working for minimum wage declined 
sharply with age but rose slightly among those 55 and 
older. The latter is a reflection of some of the low- 
wage occupations in which working seniors tend to 
be concentrated: retail salespersons and sales clerks; 
general office clerks; janitors, caretakers and building 
superintendents; babysitters, nannies and parents’ 
helpers; and light duty cleaners. 
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Total 
employees Total Incidence 
000 ‘000 % 
Both Sexes 
15 and over 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 
15 to 24 2,358.6 408.6 dives 
15 to 19 881.8 302.0 34.2 
20 to 24 1,476.8 106.6 Ue 
25 and over AAA B9RS 212.4 1.9 
25 to 34 SalO5s8 64.2 2A 
35 to 44 3,460.0 61.0 1.8 
45 to 54 SmOOrZ 47.8 dad. 
55 and over AWA TO83 39.4 Poll 
Men 
15 and over 6,867.1 226.3 Bro) 
15 to 24 1,190.8 15on WA) 
15 to 19 439.3 25 25.6 
20 to 24 (OS 40.6 5.4 
25 and over 5,676.3 Usk LhAge) 
25 to 34 1,608.6 220 APA 
35 to 44 AyD leo 19.2 4h 
45 to 54 (| fOSPANs} 1522 te 
55 and over 783.4 16.0 2.0 
Women 
15 and over 6,630.8 394.8 6.0 
15 to 24 1,167.8 PASS) Lo) 21.9 
15 to 19 442.5 189.5 42.8 
20 to 24 W253 66.0 9.1 
25 and over 5,462.9 139.3 2.0 
25 to 34 1,497.2 “lal Ss 2.8 
35 to 44 1,708.5 41.8 2.4 
45 to 54 1, 56%e3 32.6 Dan 


55 and over 689.9 23.4 3.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 
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Education makes a difference 


Those with less than a high school diploma were 
almost five times as likely to be working for mini- 
mum wage or less as those with at least some 
postsecondary training—1 in 8 compared with 1 in 
35. Four in 10 minimum wage workers did not have a 
high school diploma, compared with 1 in 7 for all 
employees. This corresponds with the high rates of 
minimum wage work among young people, many of 
whom have not yet completed their studies. 


Where do they work? 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
000 000 % 
Education 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 
Less than high school 1,897.4 249.6 4O:2 
Less than grade 9 379.8 29.2 EME 
Some high school One 220.4 14.5 
High school graduate 2,782.8 128.6 4.6 
At least some 
postsecondary 8,817.6 243.0 2.8 
Some postsecondary 1,404.3 112.6 8.0 
Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 4,623.4 94.9 Dil 
University degree 2,789.9 35:5 Aes 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 


Minimum wage 


Total 
employees Total Incidence 
000 000 % 
Industry 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 
Goods-producing 3,331.4 50.9 1.5 
Agriculture 116.8 22 10.4 
Forestry, fishing, mining, 
oil and gas 236.6 32 1.4 
Utilities e226 F F 
Construction 642.1 5.9 0.9 
Manufacturing 2,203.1 29.2 tae 
Service-producing 10,166.5 570.2 5.6 
Trade 220405 206.7 9.4 
Transportation and 
warehousing 667.8 320 1.9 
Finance, insurance, real 
estate and leasing 807.9 23.4 2.9 
Professional, scientific 
and technical 651.4 9.9 died 
Management, administrative 
and other support 484.1 18.6 3.8 
Education 990.9 16.9 ASI 
Health care and social 
assistance 1SRYAS 2501 AS) 
Information, culture 
and recreation 614.0 Boro 5.8 
Accommodation and food 921.3 180.2 19.6 
Public administration 829.1 7.8 0.9 
Other services ATT .2 Sor 6.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 


Minimum wage work is concentrated in the service 
sector. Accommodation and food services industries 
had by far the highest incidence, with 1 in 5 workers at 
ot below minimum wage. Trade also had high rates— 
1 in 11. These industries are characterized by high con- 
centrations of youth and part-time workers, who tend 
to have less work experience and weaker attachment 
to the labour force. These industries often do not 
require specialized skills or a postsecondary education, 
and have low levels of unionization. The many part- 
time jobs tend to favour a greater presence of women. 


Agriculture also had a relatively high incidence of mini- 
mum wage wotkers—1 in 10. Farm labour has tradi- 
tionally been excluded from minimum wage 
provisions. Workers in agriculture are often not 
unionized, but may be compensated for lower wages 
through non-wage benefits such as free room and 


board. 


Highly unionized industries such as construction, 
public administration, and manufacturing were among 
those with the lowest rates of minimum wage 
workers. 
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Part-time employment prominent 


The rate of minimum wage work among part-time 


workers was seven times as high as for full-time work- 


ets (15.4% versus 2.2%). And, 60% of minimum wage 


wotkers worked part time, compared with less than 


20% of all employees. 


Minimum wage 


Total SESS SL 

employees Total Incidence 

000 7000 % 

Both sexes 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 
Men 6,867.1 226.3 Shs) 
Women 6,630.8 394.8 6.0 
Full-time 11,053.5 244.8 Pda72 
Men 6,142.1 98.4 1.6 
Women 4,911.4 146.5 3.0 
Part-time 2,444.4 376.3 15.4 
Men 12530 127.9 17.6 
Women 1,719.4 248.4 14.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 


Most minimum wage jobs are short-term, in both large and small firms, and rarely unionized. 


Minimum wage 


More than half of minimum wage workers had 


embidheos Total Incidence been in their current job for no more than one 
a ar 7 year, compared with less than one-quarter of all 
* employees. Working for minimum wage was most 
Job tenure 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 . 
prevalent among those who had held a job for 
1 to 3 months 985.9 125.2 dat . 
three months or less (1 in 8), and least common 
4 to 6 months 891.9 100.2 Pez . ; 
among those in a job for more than five years 
7 to 12 months 1,167.8 117.6 10.1 . 
(1 in 90). 
13 to 60 months 4,438.1 210.4 4.7 
61 months or more 6,014.1 67.6 dat Four in 10 minimum wage workers were 
employed by large firms (more than 500 employ- 
Firm size 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 : 

3 ees) and another third by small firms (less than 20 
overs a ieee ae i employees). The incidence of working for mini- 
Se elie aga <eabdes Re ‘© mum wage was highest in small firms—more than 
ue ec ela Tiled sd double that of large firms. Very few minimum 
~All See aan : wage wotkers (8%) enjoyed union membership 
Union membership 13,497.9 621.1 4.6 of were coveted by a collective agreement, com- 
Union member or covered pared with almost one-third of all employees. Only 

by collective agreement 4,286.6 51.3 1.2 1% of union members worked for minimum wage 
Non-member and not covered ot less, as opposed to 6% of non-union mem- 
by collective agreement 9,211.3 569.8 6.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 
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bers. The large number of part-time workers, as 
well as students and other young people working 
for minimum wage, combined with their sizeable 
presence in smaller firms, tends to limit the ability 
of these workers to organize and thus command 
better wages. 
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Most minimum wage workers live at home with their parents 


Almost two-thirds of minimum wage 
workers lived with their parents or 
another family member, reflecting the 
large number under 25, many still in 
school. The incidence of working for 
minimum wage for this group was 
more than three times the overall rate. 
Sons, daughters and other relatives liv- 
ing with family had some of the highest 
rates of working for minimum wage, 
particularly those under 20 and those 
attending school. 


_Almost one-quarter of all minimum 
wage workers were part of a couple. 
The incidence of working for minimum 
wage among couples was quite low— 
less than 2%. The majority had 
employed spouses, most earning more 
than minimum wage. 


Other minimum wage workers included 
nearly 30,000 who headed a family with 
no spouse present (almost all with at 
least one child under 18), 34,000 with a 
spouse who was not employed, and 
31,000 who lived alone. These three 
groups, particularly those who support 
a spouse or a child under 18, may have 
difficulty making ends meet on a mini- 
mum wage income alone. 


Total 
employees 
000 
Total 13,497.9 
Member of a couple 7,885.6 
Spouse not employed 1,486.4 
Spouse unemployed 31720 
Spouse not in the labour force 1,169.4 
Less than 55 764.6 
55 and over 404.8 
Spouse employed 6,399.2 
Earning minimum wage or less 87.5 
Earning more than minimum wage 5,451.2 
Self-employed 860.4 
Head of family, no spouse present 878.8 
Youngest child less than 18 738.3 
No children, or children 18 or older 140.5 
Son, daughter or other relative 
living with family 2,571.9 
15 to 19, in school 464.7 
15 to 19, not in school 343.0 
20 to 24, in school 229.6 
20 to 24, not in school 603.6 
25 or over, in school YZ. 1 
25 or over, not in school 878.8 
Unattached individual 2,161.6 
Living alone 1,413.4 
15 to 24 110.2 
25 to 54 1,086.1 
55 and over PAP? 
Living with non-relatives 748.2 
15 to 24 239.0 
25 to 54 477.2 
55 and over 32.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2004 


| For further information, contact Deborah Sussman, Labour and 
| Household Surveys Analysis Division, at (613) 951-4226 or 
| deborah.sussman@statcan.ca. 


Minimum wage 


Total Incidence 
000 % 
621.1 4.6 
142.3 1.8 
Sonu 23 
9.4 $30) 
24.3 Pa | 
13.4 4 33 
10.9 Pf 
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ABSENCE FROM WORK 
The labour market in the week of September 11 Winter 2001 
(October 2001) 
Autumn 2001 
(August 2001) 
Autumn 1999 
Spring 1998 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1992 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Time lost due to industrial disputes 


Missing work in 1998—industry differences 
Work absences: New data, new insights 
Work absence rates, 1995 

Work absences and compensation 

Missing work 

Absences from work revisited 

Taking their leave 

On maternity leave 


BENEFITS 

Benefits of the job Summer 2003 
(May 2003) 

Health-related insurance for the self-employed Summer 2003 
(May 2003) 


Summer 2003 
(March 2003) 
Summer 2003 
(March 2003) 
Summer 2003 
(March 2003) 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1990 


Benefiting from extended parental leave 
New maternity and parental benefits 
Taking stock of equity compensation 


On non-wage labour income 
The price of labour 


CONSUMER SPENDING 

Out-of-pocket spending on 
prescription drugs 

Spenders and savers 


Winter 2005 
(September 2005) 
Summer 2005 
(March 2005) 


Saving for postsecondary education Autumn 2004 
(July 2004) 
Shifts in consumer spending Autumn 2004 
(June 2004) 


Fighting the odds Spring 2004 
(December 2003) 
Autumn 2003 
(August 2003) 
Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Spring 2000 


Who pays for domestic help? 
Falling behind 


Update on gambling 
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Winter 1998 
Summer 1998 
Summer 1994 

Spring 1991 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


The gambling industry: Raising the stakes 
The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 
Spending patterns of couples without children 
Tracking down discretionary income 
Consumer spending in urban and rural Canada 
Where the money goes: Spending 

patterns in Canada and the U.S. 


EARNINGS 
Who gains from computer use? Autumn 2005 
(July 2005) 
Summer 2005 
(April 2005) 
Spring 2005 
(January 2005) 
Winter 2004 
(October 2004) 
Summer 2004 
(March 2004) 
Winter 2002 
(November 2002) 
Winter 2002 
(November 2002) 
Winter 2002 
(September 2002) 
Spring 2002 
(December 2001) 
Autumn 2001 


Escaping low earnings 


Earnings of temporary versus 
permanent employees 

Low-paid workers: How many live in 
low-income families? 

Minimum wage workers 


Cumulative earnings among young workers 
Earnings over time 

Union wage premium 

The male-female wage gap 


Employment and earnings of postsecondary 
graduates 
Overqualified? Recent graduates, employer needs Spring 2001 
Provincial earnings differences Summer 2000 
Earnings of lawyers Spring 2000 
Earnings of physicians Winter 1999 
Women’s earnings/men’s earnings Winter 1999 
Earnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 Summer 1999 
Northern earnings and income Spring 1997 
Do earnings rise until retirement? Summer 1996 
Are service jobs low-paying? Spring 1996 
Women as main wage-earners Winter 1995 
Employment prospects for high school Autumn 1995 
graduates 
Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 
Recent trends in earnings 


Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 
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Adults living solo 

A recession fot whom? 

A note on wage trends among unionized 
workers 

Seven decades of wage changes 

The changing profile of dual-earner families 

On non-wage labour income 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Visible minorities in the Canadian labour force 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Recent trends in wages 

The price of labour 

Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 

The graduates of ’82: where are they? 

Wives as primary breadwinners 

Working for minimum wage 

Unionization and women in the setvice sector 

Bilingualism and earnings 


EDUCATION 


The rising profile of women academics 
Immigrants: Settling for less? 

Barriers to job-related training 

Liberal arts degrees and the labour market 


Employment and earnings of 
postsecondary graduates 

Overqualified? Recent graduates, 
employer needs 

The school-to-work transition 

Paying off student loans 


Facing the future: Adults who go back to school 


After high school... 

Employment prospects for high school 
graduates 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Work experience 

Youths—waiting it out 


Labour market outcomes for high school leavers 


School, work and dropping out 

Women in academia—a growing minority 

A degree of change 

Juggling school and work 

Lifelong learning: Who goes back to school? 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 

The graduates of ’82: where are theyr 


FAMILIES 


Low-paid workers: How many live in 
low-income families? 
The sandwich generation 


Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 
Autumn 1993 


Summer 1993 
Summer 1992 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 
Summer 1991 
Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 
Spring 1990 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Spring 2005 


(February 2005) 


Autumn 2004 

(June 2004) 
Summer 2002 
(March 2002) 
Autumn 2001 

(July 2001) 
Autumn 2001 


Spring 2001 


Spring 2000 
Spring 1999 
Autumn 1997 
Summer 1997 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 


Summer 1995 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 

Summer 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1992 
Spring 1992 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1990 

Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 


Winter 2004 


(October 2004) 


Winter 2004 


(September 2004) 


Family wealth across the generations 


Winter 2003 


(October 2003) 


Family spending power 

Families on the financial edge 

Low income intensity: urban and rural 
families 


Experiencing low income for several years 


Part-time by choice 


Winter 2002 


(October 2002) 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(March 2001) 
Spring 2001 


(November 2000) 


Working together—self-employed couples 
Employment after childbirth 
Family income: 25 years of stability 
and change 
Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
Couples working shift 
Retirement patterns of working couples 
Income after separation—people without 
children 
Stay-at-home dads 
Intergenerational equity in Canada 
Family income after separation 
Transfer payments to families with children 
Dual-pensioner families 
The many faces of unemployment 
Women as main wage-earners 
Families and moonlighting 
Hours of working couples 
Work and low income 
Adults living solo 
High income families 


Left behind: Lone mothets in the labour market 


Spending patterns of couples without children 
Balancing work and family responsibilities 
Family facts (charts) 
Employed patents and the division of 
housework 
Female lone parents in the labour market 
Alimony and child support 
The changing profile of dual-earner families 
Marriage, money and retirement 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 
Who’s looking after the kids? Child 
care arrangements of working mothers 
Women’s earnings and family incomes 
Tracking down discretionary income 
Government transfer payments and family 
income 
Where the money goes: Spending patterns 
in Canada and the US. 
Work and relative poverty 
Wives as primary breadwinners 


Winter 1999 
Autumn 1999 
Spring 1999 


Winter 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 


Spring 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Summer 1997 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 

Spring 1996 

Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 

Winter 1994 

Winter 1994 
Summer 1994 
Summer 1994 

Spring 1994 

Spring 1994 
Autumn 1993 


Spring 1993 
Summer 1992 
Summer 1992 

Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 

Spring 1991 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Summer 1990 
Spring 1990 


GOVERNMENT TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


Who’s missing out on the GIS? 
Low income intensity: urban and rural 
families 


Repeat users of employment insurance 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 


Winter 2005 


(October 2005) 


Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Winter 1998 
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Intergenerational equity in Canada 

Transfer payments to families with children 

Men retiring early: How are they doing? 

Who gets UI? 

Family income inequality in the 1980s 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 

Government transfer payments and family 
income 


HEALTH 


Job strain and retirement 
Fighting the odds 
Sources of workplace stress 


Long working hours and health 

You wear it well: Health of older workers 
A job to die for 

Tired workers 

Perceptions of workplace hazards 
Defining and measuring employment equity 
Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 

Under the influence 

Disabled workers 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY 


Who gains from computer use? 
High-tech—two years after the boom 
Information technology workers 


Working smarter 
Better jobs in the new economy? 


High-tech boom and bust 
Working with computers 


The booming market for programmers 

Computers in the workplace 

The future of data dissemination 

Computers in the workplace 

Measuring Canada’s international 
competitiveness 

High technology at work 


IMMIGRANTS 


Immigrants: Settling for less? 


Low income among immigrants and 
visible minorities 
Knowledge workers on the move 
Canada’s newest workers 
Defining and measuring employment equity 
The census: One hundred years ago 
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Autumn 1997 
Autumn 1996 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1994 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Autumn 2005 
(July 2005) 
Spring 2004 


(December 2003) 


Autumn 2003 
(June 2003) 
Spring 2000 

Autumn 1996 

Summer 1996 

Summer 1995 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 

Autumn 1992 

Autumn 1990 

Winter 1989 


Autumn 2005 
(July 2005) 
Winter 2003 


(November 2003) 


Autumn 2003 
(July 2003) 
Winter 2002 
Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(April 2002) 
Summer 2001 
(May 2001) 
Summer 1998 
Summer 1997 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 


Autumn 2004 
(June 2004) 
Summer 2004 
(April 2004) 
Summer 2000 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1991 
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Cumulative index 


Visible minorities in the Canadian labour force 


Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 
Immigrants in product fabricating 


INCOME 


2002 income: an overview 


Low-paid workers: How many live in 
low-income families? 
Low income in census metropolitan areas 


Income replacement among recent widows 


Low income among immigrants and 
visible minorities 
Finances in the golden years 


2000 income: An overview 
Income and wealth 

Families on the financial edge 
Housing: An income issue 
1999 income: an overview 


Low income intensity: urban and rural 
families 

Experiencing low income for several 
years 

Repeat users of employment insurance 


Incomes of younger retited women: 
the past 30 years 

Incomes of seniors 

Income inequality within provinces 


Family income: 25 years of stability 
and change 
Income transition upon retirement 
Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
Income after separation—people without 
children 
Family income after separation 
Northern earnings and income 
Transfer payments to families with children 
Dual-pensioner families 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Work and low income 
High income families 
Who gets UI? 
Income facts (charts) 
Investment income of Canadians 
Facing retirement 
Alimony and child support 
Hard at work 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 


Summer 1991 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1989 


Winter 2004 
(November 2004) 
Winter 2004 
(October 2004) 
Summer 2004 
(May 2004) 
Summer 2004 
(May 2004) 
Summer 2004 
(April 2004) 
Winter 2003 
(November 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(January 2003) 
Winter 2002 
(November 2002) 
Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Autumn 2002 
(June 2002) 
Winter 2001 
(November 2001) 
Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(March 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Winter 2000 
(December 2000) 
Winter 2000 
Winter 2000 
(November 2000) 
Spring 1999 


Winter 1998 
Winter 1998 
Summer 1998 


Summer 1997 
Spring 1997 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Winter 1994 
Summer 1994 
Autumn 1993 
Summer 1993 
Spring 1993 
Summer 1992 
Spring 1992 
Autumn 1991 
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Dependence on government transfer Summer 1991 
payments, 1971-1989 
Women’s earnings and family incomes 


Work and relative poverty 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


INDUSTRIES 
Business support services Summer 2005 
(May 2005) 
Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(April 2002) 
Spring 2000 
Autumn 1999 


Better jobs in the new economy? 
High-tech boom and bust 


Update on gambling 
Missing work in 1998—industry differences 
Job stability Winter 1998 
The gambling industry: Raising the stakes Winter 1998 
Sizing up employment in clothing manufacturing Spring 1997 
Work absence rates, 1995 Autumn 1996 
A sure bet industry Autumn 1996 
. Are service jobs low-paying? Spring 1996 
Recent trends in earnings Autumn 1995 
Hiring difficulties in manufacturing Summer 1995 
Missing work Spring 1995 
The horseless carriage Spring 1995 
Three large urban areas in transition Winter 1994 
A recession for whom? Winter 1993 
A note on tracking employment in Summer 1993 
manufacturing 
International employment trends by 
industry—a note 
The renaissance of self-employment 
Are single industry towns diversifying? A look 
at fishing, mining and wood-based communities 
Immigrants in product fabricating 
The Canadian auto industry, 1978-1986 


Summer 1993 


Summer 1993 
Spring 1992 


Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


How Canada compares in the G8 Autumn 2005 
(June 2005) 
Spring 2003 

(December 2002) 
Spring 2001 

(January 2001) 
Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 
Summer 2000 
Autumn 1999 


The labour market: Up north, down south 
Recent trends in taxes internationally 


Taxes internationally 

Income taxes in Canada and the United States 

Knowledge workers on the move 

Self-employment in Canada and the 
United States 

An international comparison of 
employee training 

International survey on adult literacy 

The marginally literate workforce 

International facts (charts) 

International employment trends by 
industry—a note 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 

Labour force participation: An international 
comparison 

Training the work force: A challenge facing 
Canada in the 790s 


Spring 1998 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1994 
Summer 1993 

Spring 1991 

Winter 1990 


Winter 1990 


Where the money goes: Spending patterns Autumn 1990 
in Canada and the U.S. 

Dependency ratios: An international comparison Summer 1990 

Measuring Canada’s international Summer 1990 
competitiveness 

The distribution of wealth in Canada and the 


United States 


Spring 1990 


INTERVIEWS 


David Foot discusses career paths 

An interview with Laurence E. Coward 

Dian Cohen on the new economy 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resoutce issues 


Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 
Spring 1991 


LABOUR MARKET 


Youth and the labour market Winter 2005 
(November 2005) 
Spring 2005 
(February 2005) 
Spring 2004 
(January 2004) 
Precarious jobs: A new typology of employment Winter 2003 
(October 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(February 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(January 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(December 2002) 
Spring 2002 
(January 2002) 
The labour market in the week of September 11 Winter 2001 
(October 2001) 
Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Spring 2001 
(February 2001) 
Summer 2000 
Spring 1999 


The labour market in 2004 


The labour market in 2003 


Quality of jobs added in 2002 
2002—a good year in the labour market 
The labour market: Up north, down south 


The labour market: Year-end review 2001 


Liberal arts degrees and the labour market 
Demography and the labour market 


Help-wanted Index 
Seasonality in employment 
Labour force participation in the 1990s Autumn 1998 
Working overtime in today’s labour market Winter 1997 
The labour market: Mid-year review Autumn (1989 to 1997) 
The labour market: Spring (1989 to 1997, 2001) 
Year-end review (January 2001) 
Employment and industrial development Spring 1997 
in the North 
Another measure of employment 
Greying of the workforce 
Dian Cohen on the new economy 
The labour force: into the ’90s 
Job ads: A leading indicator? 


Winter 1996 
Spring 1995 
Summer 1993 
Spring 1990 
Autumn 1989 


LABOUR MOBILITY 


Permanent layoff rates Summer 2004 
(March 2004) 
Winter 2001 
(October 2001) 
Winter 1998 
Autumn 1997 


Winter 1996 


After the layoff 


Job stability 
An overview of permanent layoffs 
Changes in job tenure 
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Hiring difficulties in manufacturing 
Job-related moves 


Staying put: Job tenure among paid workers 


Workers on the move: Permanent layoffs 
Workers on the move: Quits 
Workers on the move: An overview 
of labour turnover 
Workers on the move: Hirings 


LANGUAGE 


Immigrants in product fabricating 
Bilingualism and earnings 


LITERACY 


Literacy in the workplace 

International survey on adult literacy 

The marginally literate workforce 

Literacy in the workplace 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Training the work force: A challenge 
facing Canada in the ’90s 


MEN 


Men 55 and older: Work or retire? 


Women’s earnings/men’s earnings 
Working past age 65 
Stay-at-home dads 
Do earnings rise until retirement? 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Employed parents and the division 
of housework 
Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 
Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 


OCCUPATIONS 


Employment trends in nursing 
Health care professionals 
Farmers leaving the field 


Earnings of lawyers 

Earnings of physicians 

Work patterns of truck drivers 

Private security and public policing 

Computer programmers 

The booming market for programmers 

The diversity of managers 

Work absence rates, 1995 

Women in non-traditional occupations 

Employer-supported training—it varies 
by occupation 


Unemployment—occupation makes a difference 


Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 


Summer 1995 
Winter 1992 
Winter 1992 

Autumn 1992 

Autumn 1992 

Summer 1992 


Summer 1992 


Winter 1989 
Summer 1989 


Summer 1999 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1992 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 


Spring 2003 


(December 2002) 


Winter 1999 
Summer 1999 
Spring 1998 
Summer 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1993 


Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 


Winter 2004 


(November 2004) 


Spring 2004 


(December 2003) 


Spring 2002 


(February 2002) 


Spring 2000 
Winter 1999 
Winter 1999 
Spring 1999 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 
Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1995 
Spring 1994 


Winter 1991 
Summer 1990 


PENSIONS 


Using RRSPs before retirement 
Retirement plan awareness 
A C/QPP overview 


Profiling RRSP contributors 


Pensions: Immigrants and visible minorities 


Private pension savings, 1999 


Who contributes to RRSPs? 
A te-examination 
Pension coverage and retirement savings 
Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 
In for the long term: pension plans 
offered by employers 
Incomes of seniors 
RRSPs in the 1990s 
Saving for retirement: RRSPs and RPPs 
The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 


Cumulative index 


Spring 2005 


(December 2004) 


Spring 2004 
(January 2004) 
Spring 2004 
(January 2004) 
Spring 2003 
(January 2003) 
Autumn 2002 
(June 2002) 
Spring 2002 


(December 2001) 


Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Summer 2001 
Winter 2000 


(December 2000) 


Winter 2000 
(October 2000) 
Winter 2000 
Spring 2000 
Summer 1999 
Summer 1998 


RRSP contributions and withdrawals: An update Spring 1998 


Tapping unused RRSP room 
Low incomes and RRSPs 


RRSP participation—the sooner the better 


RRSP withdrawals revisited 

RRSP rollovers 

Dual-pensioner families 

Pension fact or fiction? 

Men retiring early: How are they doing? 

RRSPs—unused opportunities 

Tax assistance for pensions and RRSPs 

Who’s saving for retirement? 

Pension plan potpourri 

Greying of the workforce 

Update on RRSP contributions 

Greying of the workforce (charts) 

RRSP withdrawals 

An interview with Laurence E. Coward 

RRSPs—new rules, new growth 

C/QPP costs and private pensions 

Facing retirement 

Note on RRSP contributions and payouts 

Employet-sponsored pension plans—who 
is covered? 

RRSPs—not just for retirement 

Marriage, money and retirement 

On non-wage labour income 

Women and RRSPs 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Retirement attitudes, plans and behaviour 

The pension carrot: Incentives to early 
retirement 

Women approaching retirement 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

RRSPs: Tax-assisted retirement savings 

Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 


Spring 1998 
Spring 1997 
Spring 1997 
Winter 1996 
Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Summer 1996 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1994 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 
Winter 1993 
Autumn 1993 
Spring 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1992 


Winter 1992 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 
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Government transfer payments and family 
income 
The performance of trusteed pension funds 


PRODUCTIVITY 
Whither the workweek? 


Productivity and prosperity in the 
information age 

Exports, GDP and jobs 

Measuring productivity 

About productivity 


REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


Low income in census metropolitan areas 
Income inequality within provinces 


Rural roots 

‘ Provincial earnings differences 

Payroll taxes—structure and statutory 
parameters 

Regional disparities and non-permanent 
employment 

Employment and industrial 
development in the North 

Northern earnings and income 

A job to die for 

Canada’s unemployment mosaic in the 1990s 

Pull-year employment across the country 


Are single industry towns diversifying? A look at 


Autumn 1990 


Spring 1990 


Autumn 2005 
(June 2005) 
Autumn 2003 
(June 2003) 
Winter 1999 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1993 


Summer 2004 
(May 2004) 
Winter 2000 
(November 2000) 
Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 
Summer 2000 


Winter 1997 
Spring 1997 


Spring 1997 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1996 
Autumn 1995 
Spring 1992 


fishing, mining and wood-based communities 


Visible minorities in the Canadian labour force 


Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 


Consumer spending in urban and rural Canada 


Shifting patterns of unemployment 
distribution since the 1960s 

Bilingualism and earnings 

Canada’s unemployment mosaic 


RETIREMENT 


Post-retirement employment 

Job strain and retirement 

Retaining older workers 

The near-retirement rate 

Finances in the golden years 

The retirement wave 

Men 55 and older: Work or retire? 
Older workers and the labour market 
Approaching retirement 


Private pension savings, 1999 


Summer 1991 

Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Summer 1989 
Summer 1989 


Winter 2005 
(September 2005) 
Autumn 2005 
(July 2005) 
Winter 2004 
(October 2004) 
Spring 2004 
(February 2004) 
Winter 2003 
(November 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(February 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(December 2002) 
Spring 2003 
(December 2002) 
Winter 2002 
(September 2002) 
Spring 2002 
(December 2001) 


Early retirement trends 
Demography and the labour market 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 
Incomes of seniors 
Working past age 65 
Saving for retirement: RRSPs and RRPs 
Income transition upon retirement 
Retirement patterns of working couples 
Measuring the age of retirement 
RRSP rollovers 
Dual-pensioner families 
Do earnings rise until retirement? 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Greying of the workforce 
Greying of the workforce (charts) 
A note on the recession and early retirement 
An interview with Laurence E. Coward 
Facing retirement 
Marriage, money and retirement 
Retirement attitudes, plans and behaviour 
The pension carrot: Incentives to early 
retirement 
Women approaching retirement 


SENIORS 


Who’s missing out on the GIS? 

Housing costs of elderly families 

Mote seniors at work 

Finances in the golden years 

Seniors at work 

Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 

Incomes of seniors 


Working past age 65 
Dual-pensioner families 


TAXES 


Property taxes relative to income 
Housing costs of elderly families 
Property taxes 

Recent trends in taxes internationally 
Taxes internationally 

Payroll taxes—trecent trends 


Payroll taxes—structure and statutory 
parameters 


Income taxes in Canada and the United States 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 


Winter 2001 
(September 2001) 
Spring 2001 
(February 2001) 
Winter 2000 
(December 2000) 
Winter 2000 
Summer 1999 
Summer 1999 
Winter 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1997 
Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Summer 1996 
Winter 1995 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 
Winter 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 


Winter 2005 
(October 2005) 
Autumn 2004 
(July 2004) 
Spring 2004 
(February 2004) 
Winter 2003 
(November 2003) 
Summer 2002 
(May 2002) 
Winter 2000 
(December 2000) 
Winter 2000 
Summer 1999 
Autumn 1996 


Summer 2005 
(March 2005) 
Autumn 2004 
(July 2004) 
Autumn 2003 
(July 2003) 
Spring 2001 
(January 2001) 
Autumn 2000 
Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 


Summer 2000 
Winter 1998 
Summer 1998 
Autumn 1991 
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Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 
Consumer spending in urban and rural Canada 
Where the money goes: Spending patterns 

in Canada and the US. 


TRAINING 


Working smarter 
Barriers to job-related training 


Winter 2002 
Summer 2002 
(March 2002) 
Summer 1999 

Spring 1998 


Literacy in the workplace 

An international comparison of employee 
training 

Facing the future: Adults who go back to school Autumn 1997 

A note on the self-initiated training of job-losers Spring 1994 

Employer-supported training—it varies Spring 1994 
by occupation 

Recent information on training 

Studying on the job 

Apprentices: Graduate and drop-out labour 
market performances 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 

Training the work force: A challenge facing 
Canada in the 90s 


Spring 1994 
Summer 1992 
Spring 1991 


Spring 1991 


Winter 1990 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Looking, and looking, for work Summer 2005 
(May 2005) 
Summer 2004 
(April 2004) 
Seasonal work and Employment Insurance use Winter 2003 
(September 2003) 
Winter 2001 
(November 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Autumn 2000 
Spring 1999 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 


Sidelined in the labour market 


Trends in part-time job search 
Repeat users of employment insurance 


Unemployment kaleidoscope 

Obtaining a job 

Looking for work 

Employment Insurance in Canada: Policy 
changes 

The redistribution of overtime hours Winter 1997 

Facing the future: Adults who go back to school Autumn 1997 

Canada’s unemployment mosaic in the 1990s Spring 1996 

The many faces of unemployment Spring 1996 

Who gets UI? Summer 1994 

A note on the self-initiated training of job-losers Spring 1994 

Alternative measures of unemployment Winter 1992 

A note on Canadian unemployment since 1921 Autumn 1992 

Discouraged workers—where have they gone? Autumn 1992 

Unemployment—occupation makes a difference Winter 1991 

Then and now: The changing face of Spring 1991 
unemployment 

Shifting patterns of unemployment distribution Autumn 1990 
since the 1960s 

Time lost: An alternative view of unemployment Spring 1990 

Unemployment: A tale of two sources Winter 1989 

“Discouraged workers” Autumn 1989 

Canada’s unemployment mosaic Summer 1989 


Cumulative index 


UNIONIZATION 
Collective bargaining priorities Autumn 2005 
(August 2005) 
Summer 2005 
(April 2005) 
Autumn 2004 
(August 2004) 
Autumn 2003 
(August 2003) 
Winter 2002 
(September 2002) 
Autumn 2002 
(August 2002) 
Autumn 2001 
(August 2001) 
Autumn 2000 


Diverging trends in unionization 

The union movement in transition 
Unionization and the grievance system 
Union wage premium 

Unionization and fringe benefits 

Time lost due to industrial disputes 


Non-unionized but covered by collective 
agreement 


Unionization—an update Autumn 1999 
Unionization in Canada: A retrospective Summer 1999 
(Supplement) 


Winter 1998 
Winter 1997 


The rise of unionization among women 

A statistical portrait of the trade union 
movement 

Unionized workers 

A note on wage trends among unionized 
workers 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Working for minimum wage 

Unionization and women in the service sector 


Spring 1996 
Autumn 1993 


Autumn 1991 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 


VOLUNTEERING 
Volunteering on company time Summer 2003 
(April 2003) 
Spring 2000 
Autumn 1999 
Summer 1990 


Youth volunteering on the rise 
Seniors who volunteer 
The gift of time 


WEALTH 
Wealth inequality by province Winter 2004 
(September 2004) 
Winter 2003 
(October 2003) 
Winter 2002 
(November 2002) 
Spring 2002 
(February 2002) 
Spring 1990 


Family wealth across the generations 
Income and wealth 
Wealth inequality 


The distribution of wealth in Canada and the 
United States 


WOMEN 
The rising profile of women academics Spring 2005 
(February 2005) 
Summer 2004 
(May 2004) 
Spring 2002 
(December 2001) 
Winter 2000 
(December 2000) 
Winter 1999 
Autumn 1999 


Income replacement among recent widows 
The male-female wage gap 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 

Women’s earnings /men’s earnings 

Employment after childbirth 
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WINTER 2005 
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Cumulative index 


Baby boom women—then and now 

The rise of unionization among women 

Women entrepreneurs 

Women as main wage-earners 

Adult women’s participation rate at a 
standstill 

Women in non-traditional occupations 

Baby boom women 

Work-related sexual harassment 

Declining female labour force participation 

Left behind: Lone mothers in the labour market 

Balancing work and family responsibilities 

Defining and measuring employment equity 

Employed parents and the division 
of housework 

Female lone parents in the labour market 

Women in academia—a growing minority 

A degree of change 

Alimony and child support 

Absences from work revisited 

“Women and RRSPs 

Women approaching retirement 

Who’s looking after the kids? Child care 
arrangements of working mothers 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 

Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 

Wives as primary breadwinners 

Unionization and women in the service sector 

On maternity leave 


WORK ARRANGEMENTS 


Whither the workweek? 


Earnings of temporary versus 
permanent employees 
Duration of non-standard work 


Autumn 1999 
Winter 1998 
Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 

Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1994 

Summer 1994 

Summer 1994 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 

Autumn 1993 


Spring 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1992 
Summer 1992 
Spring 1992 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Autumn 2005 
(June 2005) 
Spring 2005 


(January 2005) 


Spring 2005 


(December 2004) 


Retaining older workers 

Precarious jobs: A new typology of employment 

Duration of multiple jobholding 

Evolution of the Canadian workplace: 
work from home 


Trends in part-time work 


Part-time by choice 


(October 2004 


(October 2003 


(September 2001 


Winter 2004 
Winter 2003 
Summer 2002 


(April 2002 
Winter 2001 


Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Spring 2001 


(November 2000) 


Long working hours and health 

Working together—self-employed couples 

Self-employment in Canada and the 
United States 

Working past age 65 

Hours polarization at the end of the 1990s 

Couples working shift 

Home-based entrepreneurs 

Moonlighting: A growing way of life 
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Spring 2000 
Winter 1999 
Autumn 1999 


Summer 1999 
Summer 1999 
Autumn 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 


WINTER 2005 


Working at home 

Regional disparities and non-permanent 
employment 

Working more? Less? What do workers prefer? 

Working overtime in today’s labour market 

Non-permanent paid work 

Job sharing 

Work arrangements: 1995 overview 

Women entrepreneurs 

Non-standard work on the rise 

Pull-year employment across the country 

Families and moonlighting 

Hours of working couples 

Work experience 

Ever more moonlighters 

Involuntary part-timers 

Jobs! Jobs! Jobs! 

The hours people work 

Voluntary part-time workers 

Getting there 

Weekend workers 

Working “9 to 5” 

Balancing work and family responsibilities 

Flexitime work arrangements 

Paid overtime 

Work arrangements of Canadians—an overview 

Working shift 

Hard at work 

A note on self-employment 

A note on the Work Sharing Program 

Non-standard work arrangements 

Moonlighters 

The changing face of temporary help 


YOUTH 


Youth and the labour market 


Summer 1998 
Winter 1997 


Winter 1997 
Winter 1997 
Autumn 1997 
Summer 1997 
Spring 1997 
Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Summer 1994 
Summer 1994 
Summer 1994 
Spring 1994 
Autumn 1993 
Autumn 1993 
Autumn 1993 
Spring 1993 
Spring 1992 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1989 
Summer 1989 


Winter 2005 


(November 2005) 


Liberal arts degrees and the labour market 


Employment and earnings of postsecondary 
graduates 

Rural roots 

Youth volunteering on the rise 

The school-to-work transition 

After high school... 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Youths—waiting it out 


Labour market outcomes for high school leavers 


School, work and dropping out 

A degree of change 

Juggling school and work 

Apprentices: Graduate and drop-out 
labour market performances 

Working for minimum wage 

Youth for hire 


Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Autumn 2001 


Autumn 2000 
Spring 2000 
Spring 2000 

Summer 1997 

Autumn 1995 


Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 
Winter 1992 
Spring 1992 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1989 
Summer 1989 
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STATISTICS CANADA 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
2006 


MAY 15 AND 16, 2006 
Ottawa Congress Centre 
55 Colonel By Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


The Statistics Canada Socio-economic Conference provides an annual forum for empirical research focusing on 
issues of concern in Canadian public policy. The conference targets studies discussing: 


L) emerging economic trends and their underlying causes; 
and 
the social implications of economic trends and the ability of various groups to participate in the economy. 


Topics relevant to the Conference include, but are not restricted to, innovation; productivity; international trade; agriculture; 
environment-economy linkages; natural resources and energy; transportation; industrial development; urban and rural 
development; health; education; families; income and wealth and their distribution; and labour markets. 


The Conference focuses on studies directly relevant to Canada, while at the same time welcoming comparative international 
studies that shed light on Canadian public policy issues. It places a premium on empirical studies making innovative use of 
Canadian data. 


Statistics Canada / Socio-Economic Conference 2006 
Conference Planning Services 

120 Parkdale, Main Building, Room 1105, Section I 
Ottawa Ontario Canada K1A 0T6 


Telephone: (613) 951-1135 
Fax: (613) 951-5544 


Internet: www.statcan.ca 


PENMPEUTIV 


LABOUR AND INCOME 


To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force 
in Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m updates on research under way in the labour and 
income field 


m@ the availability of new income and labour market data 
... you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue 
no. 75-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $63. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 or 

1 800 889-9734, or call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use 
your VISA or MasterCard. E-mail: order@statcan.ca 
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